


The great stone keep of the Due 
de Berry’s chateau at Vineennes 
still stands, almost as it was when 
painted for tlic Deeember scene 
of the Book of Hours (see p. 70). 


The Book of Hours 


I N 1409, the Due de Berry, possibly the wealthiest man in all of 
France, announced that he wanted the most handsome book of 
hours ever created. Since the duke rvas accustomed to getting what 
he wanted, nobody thought his announcement presumptuous. His 
favorite court artist, Pol Malouel, called de Limbourg (after his 
birthplace in Flanders), set right to work. 

A book of hours was a kind of illustrated calendar for the pious, 
containing devotions for every week of the year, religious texts, 
prayers to the Virgin, psalms of penitence, litanies of the saints, 
along with the signs of the zodiac and charts of the moon’s phases. 
What the duke required, in addition to all these, was a work of art 
which would celebrate the kind of life he had lived. De Limbourg 
gave him both in fullest measure, creating one of the world’s most 
exquisite art treasures and glorifying the life of the Middle Ages at 
its most sophisticated peak. 

The man whose court and times are perpetuated in this book, the 
Due de Berry, is seen on the opposite page at his banquet table. As 
a brother of King Charles V of France, he owned most of north- 
western France and his many palaces are painted on the pages of 
his book. Like an American tycoon shuttling across country from 
one branch office to another, the duke was forever moving among 
his estates, hunting at Vincennes, boating at Poitiers, overseeing 
the construction he had ordered at Bourges or Riom. Building was 
a passion with the duke. His distracted architect was always in hot 
pursuit of his peripatetic patron and scarcely had time to organize 
the materials and craftsmen at one chateau before he was forced to 
supervise a job at the next royal residence. 

Besides being a notable patron of art, the duke was also an invet- 
erate collector of natural oddities, who assembled a whale’s tooth. 


a porcupine quill, ostrich eggs, "the jaw of a giant” (probably an 
elephant’s molar) and a "horn” from the mythical unicorn. His 
menagerie, which included a special aviary for nightingales, was 
stocked with swans, dogs and a favorite bear that follotved its mas- 
ter from castle to castle in a small chariot. Ailing pets were treated 
with ointments and plasters and any dog suffering from rabies was 
treated by being plunged into sea water. 

The staff of the ducal household was big enough to fill a town. 
At the chateau of Mehun alone was Simonet Gamier, keeper of 
greyhounds; Simonet Besangon, keeper of dogs; the abbess of Vil- 
liers, keeper of little dogs; Jean d’Espagne, keeper of the chamois; 
Henri Bar, keeper of the dromedary; and Guillaume Merlin, keeper 
of the ostrich. The ducal retinue also included bands of musicians, 
gardeners, tailors, embroiderers, clockmakers, glassmakers and a 
character pleasantly called "Jehannet le Fol, hermit of the lord. 

To maintain such a unique assemblage, the duke was constantly 
conniving for money and constantly in debt. He even denied his 
daughters a proper dowry in order to make life easy for his night- 
ingales. In the duke’s last years, the Paris rabble, who had hated 
him for his profligacy, pillaged his chateau and hovded at his gates. 

T he arrogant duke did not live long enough to see his precious 
book of hours completed. De Limbourg had finished ten and a 
half pages (all but November and half of September) when, in 1416, 
the duke died. His heirs, appalled at his e.xtravagances, ordered the 
work stopped. In 1485, the Due de Savoie, r\'ho had obtained the 
book, commissioned Jean Colombe to finish it. Colombe was also 
a superb artist and the Due de Berry would have been quite con- 
tent rvith the way he finished one of the richest records of a rich age. 





January 

In the first of the series of the Book of Hours miniatures, approach and receive New Year’s gifts. Some strapping 
the duke sits down on a bright January day to a meal in young knights of the court ivalk around the table sam- 

the castle hall. The duke, clad in a blue gora and fur hat, phng the fare of roast game and fowl, and two puppies roam 

chats ivith his red-robed priest while a court chamberlain, the table at will, gobbling from the dishes. On the ivall in 
holding his staff of office, invites a queue of courtiers to back is a huge tapestry depicting historic battle seen 
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March 


In the first days of spring the duke’s peasants are out plow- 
ing the fields with their yoke of oxen and trimming the 
grapevines in the walled vineyard. This is the land around 
the Chateau de Lusignan, one of the Due de Berry’s favor- 
ite residences. The castle is famous as the setting for an old 


French fairy tale about a bewitched noblewoman named 
Melusine who every Saturday became a serpent from her 
waist down. When her husband, Raymondin, discovered 
her plight, Melusine was turned into a dragon (upper right) 
and spent the rest of her days haunting the eastle toivers. 
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In the meadows of ilie Chateau de Dourdan, court maidens 
kneel in tlicir ilowing robes to piek spring wild flowers. 7\t 
left, the noble in the red cap and the young lady with the 
long golden hair plight their troth by exchanging rings in 
the presence of witnesses. In the garden at right, fruit trees. 


hound and trimmed, are bursting into bloom. Two fisher- 
men haul their net in the small lake in front of the fortress. 
Inside these high walls the Due de Herry kept some of the 
choicest santples of the goldsmith’s art as well as many of 
the illuminated volumes from his great medieval library. 
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The festival of the first of May and the full flotvering of 
spring tvere celebrated by the Due de Berry’s gallant com- 
pany — as they were in other courts of medieval France — 
by the wearing of "gay green” dresses and garlands of 
leaves. Here beneath the towers of Riom a cavalcade rides 


through the woods behind a troupe of merry trumpeters. 
The occasion is graced by the presence of a prince of the 
royal blood, dressed in the king’s colors— black, white, red. 
The dogs in the foreground seem to be the same puppies 
that dined on the duke’s table in the January miniature. 





June 


From the Hotel de Nesles, his residence on the left bank of 
the Seine in Paris, the Due de Berry could look down in the 
month of June on this gentle agrarian scene just west of the 
He de la Cite. Beyond the peasants, cutting and gathering 
in hay, and across the river rises the royal palace occupied 


by King Charles VI before he moved to the Louvre. To the 
left, ivithin the palace grounds, are the twin orange towMS 
of the Conciergerie which is still intact and where m I /yd 
Marie Antoinette was imprisoned. At right are the lug 
cross and the ornate Gothic spires of the Samte-Chapeue. 
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July 


In the rich land around the Chateau de Poiliera, which was 
liuilt in tlic shape of a triangle wlierc tlic Clain and tlic 
noivre rivers meet, the duke’s farmers are sliearing sheep 
and reaping the July wheat with its seatiering of wild pop- 
pies. Built in the twelfth century, Poitiers was remodeled 


for the duke hy a famous medieval castle architect named 
Guy de Dammartin. After the Due de Berry’s death. King 
Charles VII moved to Poitiers. The ehuteau served as this 
fainthearted French king’s court until Joan of Arc pre- 
vailed on him to engage the English at the siege of Orleans. 




August 


Introduced into Europe by the Saracens, falconry became 
one of the Christian gentry’s favorite diversions. Here, not 
far from Paris, a party rides out to the hunt near the duke’s 
Chateau d’Etampes. Leading the hunt is the falconer, who 
carries a decoy at his waist and two hunting hawks on his 


wrist. His dogs are trained to point the game before the fal- 
cons are released. The first gentleman, vith the lady riding 
behind him, is sending his falcon after a pheasant or a hare. 
In the fields around the chateau, peasants, harvesting the 
wheat, take time out for cooling dips in the small stream. 







Seplembcr 


This miniature of grape harvesting at the Chateau de Sau- 
mur is the work of two artists. Pol de Limbourg had not 
completed his work on the September and November pages 
of the calendar when the Due de Berry died and the project 
was halted. For this page, de Limbourg had sketched the 


whole scene and painted in the castle. When work on the 
book was resumed sixty-nine years later at the order of the 
Due de Savoie, Jean Colombe took up ivhere de Limbourg 
had left off, painting in the peasants gathering the grapes 
in the vineyards, which still produce the wines of Saumur. 
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November 


This realistic scene, vhich might Iiavc taken jilacc on any 
of the duke’s c'lales in treslern France, is entirely tin: work 
of Jean Colomhc. He docs full justice to the stocky krcnch 
peasants and the vilirant colors of late autumn. Here a 
swineherd liurls his heas'y stick into the hrnnehes of oak 


trees to bring down a shower of acorns for his hogs. The 
long-snouted swine which rcsemhlc their remote ancestor, 
the wild pig, have to forage for themselves in the forest. 
Fattened on the fall liarvcst of nuts, they will he slaugh- 
tered and salted down for the duke’s staple winter fare. 






December 


On a frosty morning in the forest of Vincennes near Paris, 
a rnld boar is brought to bay by the duke’s huntsmen. One 
of the ravenous pack of hunting hounds has to be pulled off 
by the ears to keep him from tearing his prey apart before 
the boar is given the coup de grace wth spears. Over the 


tawny wnter woods rise the tall keep and the seven square 
towers of the castle of Vincennes where the Due dc Berry 
Avas born. This succulent boar, Avhich had roamed wild in 
the duke’s woods, ended its days in the month of Clirist- 
mas served up almost Avhole on the duke’s banquet tabic. 
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One family, the Meilici, catche? like n jewel in it's m.anv facet? the 
full glory of the Renaissanee. A wool earfler by trade and an nlTahle, 
democratic man l>y nature, the great Cosimo dc’ Medici became the 
benevolent despot of Florence in 1119. Hi? grandson, Lorenzo the 


Magnificent, wa? the patron of Leonardo, f’ico and Micbelai 
and a fine poet in hi? own right. Ry the time of Cosimo 1. ' 
splendor is witnessed in thi'= bronze bust by Renveniito Celb’n 
Alcdici had made a dozen pope? and bad seized power in half of 









I N llu' fourtopiitli century tlie intellectual ami ?j>iritual 
climate of Europe was clianeiii!:. The Mitlille Apes were 
not yet dead but dyinji. and a new era was struedin" into 
life. This was the Renaissance, whieb beijan in Italy and swept 
north across the Continent. 

Italy in the precedinc century had been like the corner of a 
garden where the sun strikes wannest. While other Europeans 
were still at work on the problem, Italians had completed the 
development of a language. Ry trading cast and west. Ital- 
ians had accunndated fortunes which they were ready to 
spend, if someone could show them how. The rulers of their 
city-states, despotic and warring though they were, at least 
oll'cred periods of calm and stability. The wliole penins\da 
was ready to burst into flower at the breath of a warm wind. 

This breath the Italians found in the classics. For many 
centuries, in their own libraries and in others all around the 
Mediterranean, the works of Homer. I’lato and .-Vristotle. of 
Horace. Cicero and Ovid h.ad Iain forgotten. For centuries 
statues, urns and tombs of incredible beauty had Iain buried. 
Then suddenly, promi>ted by tlinjc great heralds of the Ren- 
aissance. the poets Dante and Petrarch and the prose writer 
Boccaccio. Italians began to redi'^cover them, A great wave 
of delight swept over the land, as fragment by fragment, the 
evdtures of Greece and Rome again einerge<I. Scholars ami 
merchants, priests and courtiers, princes and soldiers began 
to dig ami collect, to read and translate. So enraptun-d were 
Italians by antiijuity that they turned s.nagely on the nearer 
past and coined the scornful term ''Dark .•\g(‘s.’' To the soar- 
ing architecture of that period they gave the word "gothic,” 
meaninc "barbarous.” .At each new- clasiiical discoverv thev 
applauded, wc|)t and worshiped. Even much later, when the 
famous Laocoon gronj* was excavated, it was drawn through 
the streets on a trinmjdial car. Cannons boomed and church 
bells pealed while onlookers pelted the statue with (lowers, 

F ired by the classics. Italians orgiastically began to 
re-examine and explore two vast fields; man, and the 
world. They looked at their own bodies and found them not 
sbameful and corrupt but beautiful, alive, warm and lovely. 
The mind of man was not a storage space for suj)crstition and 
the lore of doom. The world was not a gloomy antechamber, 
nor man a diseased wretch waiting guiltily until death admit- 
ted him to the room beyond. Italians looked .about tbem, and 
their cry of exultation was epitomized by the greatest of Ren- 
aissance poets, Sh.akcspcare, in words that might have been 
uttered at the creation: "This goodly frame, the earth . . . 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament, this majcstical roof fretted with golden 
fire. . . . What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! 
bow infinite in faculty! in form, in moving, how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a god!” 

All over the Italian peninsula a wonderful coruscation of 
life erupted and shimmered in the sun. It was semipagan, it 
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RENAISSANCE 

MAN 



One man, bconardo da Vinci, sliown in tin's self-portrait in chalk, 
cmliodicd in his vast nature almost the whole civilization of Mie 
Renaissance. Not only a great artist, he was the first engineer of liis 
(lay and one of the most daring scientific experimenters of all time. 



was violent, it was lustful and reckless, but beautiful and fas- 
cinating beyond words. On one day, the whole of Rome was 
in a paroxysm of delight over the perfectly preserved body 
of a Roman girl, dead a thousand years, found in a tomb. On 
the next, a newly unearthed book of Cicero sent scholars into 
ecstasy. Strange animals and fabulous foodstuffs came from 
overseas; witches were discovered in Parma; Venice, called 
by a contemporary observer "the greatest eunuch factory in 
Europe,” fulfilled a profitable contract with the Turks; the 
Medici developed a wonderful new strain of falcons; some 
hopeless fool defended the idea that tlie world was not flat. 
Self-expression became the consuming desire and the glory 
of men. The age of the individual had arrived. 

I N the streets, a spangle of passing colors showed in the 
bright daylight. There might be a pageant or a procession 
or a troop of gaily dressed cavalry with flapping pennons. 
Every day there was the bravo with his long hose tight on his 
swelling calf, sword on thigh and short cloak swinging; the 
artisan in his apron trudging under a load; the courtesan 
with her bleached yellow hair curled and stiffened; the master 
craftsman or merchant in a long cloak; the cardinal in scarlet, 
the visiting ambassador in ermine, the lady in brocade with a 
gold band on her hair. In Florence for a time, so brave was 
the insistence of the ostentatious individual, no man would 
dress like another. 

Into this age in the year 1405, to the family of a lesser noble, 
was born Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, the eldest of eighteen 
children and named, as countless of his contemporaries were 
named, after a classical hero. Although he was not to become 
one of the greatest men of his times, Aeneas’s life and thoughts 
were to reflect those times so accurately that he would be 
known, five centuries after his death, as "a mirror of the Ren- 
aissance.” Pinturicchio’s paintings of Piccolomini’s career, 
shown in the four following pages, reflect the rich pageant of 
the ambitious Renaissance man’s life. 

At eighteen, having studied with a village priest, Aeneas 
went to Siena and enrolled in its university. He went without 
supper three times a week to save money to buy manuscripts. 
He labored over Latin texts, learned to speak in imitation of 
Cicero, to write in imitation of Boccaccio. But since educa- 
tion was merely a part of what the Renaissance demanded of 
its ideal Vudmo universale, the universal man, Aeneas also 
learned how to sing and dance in Siena’s famous festivals and 
what to say when he lay beside the fountains with those he 
called "pleasant ladies.” 

In 1425 the famous monk Bernardino da Siena so moved 
Italians by his attacks on the decay of the times that they 
tossed all articles of vanity, vlgs as well as jewelry, into a 
great fire. Aeneas himself was tormented by the conflict that 
repeatedly disquieted Renaissance man, the conflict between 
earthly and spiritual values. Under Bernardino’s influence 
he decided to turn monk, but his friends dissuaded him. 

As a young man, Aeneas surveyed the fields in which he 
might become successful — in the Renaissance, talent could 
open almost any door— and chose the Church. He became 
secretary to a bishop and in 1432, at twenty-seven, went to 
the Council of Basel. 

Something like representative government had developed 


in such councils, where churchmen from all over Europe met 
to conduct Church affairs. On this occasion the reigning Pope 
in Rome, Eugenius IV, feared the delegates were assuming 
too much power and ordered the council dissolved. Instead, 
the churchmen after devious intrigue elected their own Pope, 
Felix V, and forced Eugenius into temporary exile. This con- 
spiracy did not shock or even surprise Aeneas— conspiracy 
was then so common that two Italians could scarcely meet 
without engaging in it. And exile for Eugenius, although 
unpleasant, was really a minor matter inasmuch as he might 
well have been poisoned to death. As it was, Aeneas, who 
throve on intrigue, was involved in a plot to kidnap him, 
which fortunately did not succeed. 

After the Council of Basel, Aeneas prospered. He changed 
his masters as rapidly as he could do so to his profit, finally 
becoming secretary to Pope Felix himself. He began to write 
poetry and prose, including a witty, immoral play. When 
the rulers of Europe refused to recognize Felix, Aeneas, too, 
brushed him off and went to Austria to join the retinue of 
Emperor Frederick III. Frederick, recognizing a brilliant 
man when he saw one, pronounced Aeneas poet laureate of 
the Holy Roman Empire and crowned him with a laurel 
Avreath. However, Aeneas’s talent for diplomacy Avas more 
useful to Frederick than his pen. He accomplished several deli- 
cate missions for the emperor, including one Avhich arranged 
a marriage betAveen Frederick and Eleanora of Portugal, and 
another Avdiich took him back to Rome, Achere he made his 
peace Avith the annoyed Eugenius, noAv the acknoAdedged 
Pope. This done, he began to shuttle back and forth betAveen ' 
Rome and Vienna, milking both masters Avith great skill. 

Aeneas Piccolomini Avas a humanist — a man AA'hose intel- 
lectual life Avas dominated by the neAvly rcA’iA’ed classics, but 
Avho had countless other interests as Avell, and Asdio struggled 
Avith hectic violence to live as many Ha'CS as possible. In his 
fortieth year he Aras a scholar, an orator, a novelist, poet, 
playAvright and politician. He Avas also a ladies’ man, if not an 
outright rake, as he accused himself of being in his brutally 
self-critical autobiography. But these accomplishments Avere 
not enough. Harried, perhaps tortured, by the same drives 
that made Lorenzo de’ Medici become statesman, financier, 
poet, musician, patron, Hellenist and playboy, and that led 
the incomparable Leonardo da Vinci to paint the Mona Lisa 
and The Last Supper and meanAvhile to be a military engineer, 
scientist and aeronautical experimenter, Aeneas in middle 
age embarked on another effort. He had ahvays been close to 
the Church as a secretary and adviser to ranking officers, but 
he had never been Avithin it. Accordingly in 1446 he took orders 
as a subdeacon, "forsaking Venus” as he Avrote, although not 
because he Avas particularly conscience-stricken. The Church 
offered many advantages to a talented man — even the pap- 
acy Axas not unthinkable, and on this goal Aeneas set bis 
eyes. Within tAvelve years he reached it. The achievement is 
remarkable, almost fantastic, but it becomes credible in the 
light of the times in Avhich Aeneas moved. 

F ifteenth century Italy lived under one short creed, 
propounded by the Florentine architect Alberti: Men 
can do all things if they Avill.” Alberti meant first to affirm 
the soaring belief of the Renaissance in the potency of man. 
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As a bishop’s secretary in 1432, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini,age27, 
traveled from Siena to Basel, Stsatzerland. Here (foreground) lie 
rides a white stallion, preceded by the red-robed Bisliop of Fcrmo. 
The entourage, which includes broad-hatted prelates, a page with 


greyhound and the bishop s grooms, has just reached the u’^alled 
and fortressed town of Talamone to embark for Genoa on the gal- 
leys seen in the harbor. The rainbou' and clouds symbolize the storm 
vs'hich almost wrecked their ships before they made port in Genoa. 
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As poet laureate, crowned by Holy Roman Emperor Frederick III, 
Piccolomini, now 36, kneels in the presence of a crowd of court 
retainers and turbaned Orientals. In tlie background, on the steps 
of the loggia, tiro soldiers play cards. Above them, on the balcony. 


an angry citizen busily beats his wife, three women admire a bou- 
quet of flowers and another iroman shakes a cloth from a w-indow. 
Above them all, in the sky a purposeful Itawk, a bird wjiich often 
appears in Renaissance paintings, pounces upon a flying duck. 
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As Pope Pius 11, Piccolomini, now 56 and head of the Church for 
three years, sits on a throne in a chapel ^vhile canonizing Catherine 
of Siena, whose body is shown on a bier at his feet. Surrounding him 
is a group of cardinals and other clerics holding tapers and reading 


from the Bible. In the lorrer half of the fresco are prelates, friars 
and monks irho attended the canonization. Among them (at lejt, 
ivearing a blue cape) is a figure which is thought to be the young 
painter Raphael, who tras a good friend of the artist Pintuncchio. 
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But by "all things” he meant precisely that — the beautiful 
and divine, the monstrous and grotesque. 

The reigning families of the Renaissance, the despots who 
governed the city-states, were constantly resorting to atroc- 
ity to settle their rivalries. There was a king of Naples who 
took great pleasure in embalming his enemies and keeping 
them in a trophy room, handsomely dressed. Borgias, Medici, 
Carraras, Visconti and Sforzas waded through blood to make 
themselves masters of some patch of territory no bigger than 
an American county. In Foligno a tyrant named Corrado cap- 
tured three hundred members of a rival family, the Rasaglia, 
cut them into pieces of portable size and loaded them on asses 
which were paraded through the city for the instruction of 
the people. In Bologna the Marescotti declared war on the 
Canejoli and hunted them down in the streets for three days, 
keeping tally by nailing the steaming hearts of their enemies 
to a palace door. 

In finance, the procedures were less bloody but not less 
cruel. The bankers of Florence organized the finances for the 
Crusades and the Hundred Years’ War and lent money to 
almost every court in Europe. (Tlie sign of the Medici, red 
balls on a field of gold, has been only slightly altered to become 
the symbol of pawnbrokers throughout the world.) But when 
they lent money, Florentines charged usury of staggering 
size. "Twenty-five per cent is nothing at all,” said a contem- 
porary maxim, "fifty per cent will pass the lime away, and a 
iiundred per cent is interesting.” When bankers advanced 
funds to Edward III of England, a poor risk, they exacted 
interest of 260 per cent and demanded as security the rever- 
end person of the archbishop of Canterbury. It is a monstrous 
and also ridiculously funny fact that the archbishop was duly 
packed off to the Continent and held as collateral. 

The golden city of the Medici was set about witli towers 
ten and twelve stories high built for the bankers and busi- 
nessmen — known as dcUc tone, "towered men,” The sun, 
striking these towers, falling upon the palaces and cathedrals 
and multicolored pageants, illuminated the lime and place 
with the rare beauty that saturated the Renaissance. While 
some men screamed and haggled, other men sang. Raphael, 
da Vinci, Titian and Correggio mixed their paints, undis- 
turbed by the fact that nearby some Borgia mixed his poisons. 
Donatello and Michelangelo wrought their sculpture, Alberti 
designed his gardens, untouched by the unbelievable corrup- 
tion around them. 

Learning was no longer the province of monks and theo- 
logians; the magnifico had leisure for reading as rvcll as for 
falconry and adultery; and there were restless minds for 
whom pious reading and medieval romances had grown tedi- 
ous. The popes long ago had assembled a library of Latin 
classics and some Greek, and in the "humanist” movement 
that now began the popes’ secretaries were tireless. The copy- 
ing and collation of newly discovered manuscripts became 
an industry for hundreds of scribes. A fantastic fervor pos- 
sessed men of letters. Lorenzo de’ Medici’s favorite scholar, 
Poliziano, not only WTOte imitatively in Latin and Greek but 
thought creatively in those languages. 

The passion of the Italian humanists to make classical 
Latin and Greek literature their own became a European 
passion. The humanist Erasmus of Rotterdam took a Latin 


first name, Desiderius (the one desired). Into the council 
chambers of Europe circulated a candid manual of state- 
craft, The Prince, by a retired Florentine diplomat, Niccolb 
Machiavelli. The princes of Europe, including Henry VIII 
of England, profited all too well by it. 

At this time, a revolutionary invention for duplicating 
hooks was put into operation and enormously hastened the 
diffusion of ideas. If the printing press had been invented two 
centuries before, Europe would have been filled with copies 
of the Romance of the Rose, the works of St. Thomas, the 
Divine Comedy, the Song of Roland. Tivo centuries later and 
the craze for Latin and Greek classics would have spent itself; 
works of all periods would have been printed together. But 
Gutenberg’s press at Mainz, and the first presses in Italy at 
Subiaco and Venice, were set up in the second half of tlie 
fifteenth century, at the height of the humanist revival. As 
a result, Christendom had all at once to re-absorb the civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Rome. 

“The Renaissance,” wrote Symonds, "was so dazzling in 
its brilliance, so confusing in its rapid changes, that moral 
distinctions were obliterated in a blaze of splendor, an out- 
burst of new life, a carnival of liberated energies.” How men 
chose to use their energies was their own affair — they could 
do all things, and the atmosphere of a carnival was congenial 
to sudden greatness or infamy. 

I N ld-17, only a year after entering the Church, Aeneas 
Piccolomini became bishop of Trieste, then bishop of his 
beloved Siena. A year later, still serving both the Pope and 
Frederick, he was cardinal and prince of the empire, posts he 
used skillfully, if without scruple, to amass a fortune. In 1458, 
upon the death of Calixtus HI, Aeneas was in a position to 
strike for the papacy. The favored candidate was the arch- 
bishop of Rouen. But Aeneas had behind him a lifetime of 
experience in such matters, and before the archbishop could 
marshal his supporters Aeneas was Pope. He chose the name 
Pius II, remembering Virgil’s description, "pious Aeneas.” 

His election was acclaimed by the swarms of humanists, 
liberals and libertines with whom he had long associated. 
But when they flocked to Rome to share in the patronage 
and favor he seemed certain to dispense, they found him 
greatly changed. Pius II was a sober Pope, jealous of the dig- 
nity of his office, a man who had risen through corruption to 
become incorrupt. He was deeply moved by the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the Turks in 1453, and ceaselessly preached a 
crusade against them, spending little time in patronizing the 
arts or awarding sinecures to his friends. For ten years he 
tried vainly to unite Europe in an effort against the East, 
and when at last he succeeded it was time for him to die. He 
left Rome for Venice, intending to set sail from there with 
an army, but en route he was attacked by a fever which killed 
him on the 14th of August, 1464, at the age of fifty-eight. 

Aeneas, the mirror, reflected both good and evil. He was 
an individual in an age of individuals, talented, unscrupu- 
lous, sometimes immoral, but at the last, noble. All facets of 
life interested him and he wrote about everything from The 
Miseries of Courtiers to The Nature and Care of Horses. He had 
within him the sense of the wonder and power of man, the 
sense of spring, lovely and cruel, that was the Renaissance. 
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The Lady AAdiose Cruel Heart Was Torn Out for Love 


T he favoi'ite author of the Italian Renaissance was Giovanni 
Boccaccio (1313-1375), whose stories of love and violence were 
eagerly read and unabashedly imitated. The Decameron, which is 
Boccaccio’s most famous work, is a collection of one hundred tales, 
supposedly told by a group of ten young men and women who fled 
Eorence during an epidemic of the Black Death. Safe in a villa 
near Fiesole, they whiled the days away telling stories. One of these 
stories inspired an artist of the school of Botticelli to paint the scenes 
above. Tliis is the story; 

I N Ravenna, that most ancient city of Romagna, there w'ere of 
old many nobles and gentlemen, among whom was a young man 
named Nastagio degli Onesti, ^cho became exceedingly rich on the 
death of his father and an uncle. As happens to young men without 
a wife, he fell in love with a daughter of Messer Paolo Traversaro, 
a girl of far more noble birth than he, whom he hoped to win by his 
actions. But however fair and praiseworthy they ^s■ere, they not 
only failed to please her but actually seemed to displease her, so 
cruelly, harshly and unfriendly did the girl behave. Perhaps this 
W'as on account of her rare beauty, perhaps because her lofty and 
disdainful nobility of birth made her despise him and everything 
that he liked. 

This was so hard for Nastagio to bear that for very grief he often 
desired to slay himself. But, dreading to do this, he very often deter- 
mined to leave her or, if he could, to hate her as she hated him. But 
all this was in vain, for it seemed that the less hope he had, the more 
his love grew. 

AS the young man continued to love and to spend money reck- 
lessly, his friends and relatives felt that he was wasting both 
himself and his possessions. So they often advised and begged him 
to leave Ravenna, and to go and live somewhere else for a time, to 
diminish his love and his expense. Nastagio several times made 
mock of this advice; but unable to say “No” to their repeated solici- 
tations, he agreed to do it. He made great preparations, as if he were 
going to France or Spain or some other far-off land, mounted his 
horse, and left Ravenna accompanied by many of his friends. He 
went to a place about three miles from Ravenna, called Chiassi; and 
haring set up tents and pavilions there, told his friends he meant to 
stay there and that they should return to Ravenna. There Nastagio 
led the most extravagant life, inviting different parties of people to 
dine or sup, as he had been accustomed to do. 

Now, in very fine weather about the beginning of May, he began 
to think of his cruel lady, and ordered his attendants to leave him 


alone so that he could dream of her at his ease; and in his reverie his 
footsteps led him into the pine woods. The fifth hour of the day uas 
already spent, and he was a good half mile inside the woods, forgetful 
of food and everything else, when suddenly he thought he heard a 
loud lamentation and the wild shrieks of a woman. Breaking off his 
sweet reverie, he raised his head to see what it was, and to his sur- 
prise found himself in the pine forest. But, in addition, as he looked 
in front of him he saw coming tou’ard him a very beautiful girl, 
naked, with disordered hair, and all scratched by the thorns and 
rings of the brambles and bushes in the wood. She was weeping and 
calling for mercy. Beside her he sair two very large, fierce mastiffs, 
savagely pursuing her, and frequently snapping cruelly at her; and 
behind her on a black horse was a dark km’ght, rrith grief and anger 
in his face, with a sword in his hand, trho often threatened her with 
death in dreadful and insulting terms. 

This aroused astonishment and terror in his soul, and finally com- 
passion for the unfortunate lady, from which was born the desire 
to set her free from such agony and such a death, if he could. But, 
finding himself unarmed, he ran to tear off a tree bough in place of 
a cudgel, and began to advance toward the dogs and the knight. 
But the knight saw him, and called to him from a distance: 

"Nastagio, don’t meddle here, let me and these dogs do what this 
wicked woman has deserved.” 

As he spoke the dogs seized the girl by the thighs, bringing her to 
the ground, and the knight dismounted from his horse, Nastagio 
rvent up to him, and said: 

"I do not know who you are, though you seem to know me; but 
I tell you it is baseness in an armed knight to want to kill a naked 
woman, and to have set dogs at her, as if she were a wild beast. I 
shall certainly defend her as far as I can.” 

Then said the knight: 

“Nastagio, I am of the same country as yourself, and you wore still 
a little child when I, whose name was Messer Guido degli Anastagi, 
was more deeply in love with this woman than you now arc with 
your Traversaro. Owing to her cruelty and pride, my misfortune 
caused me in despair to kill myself with the sword you sec in my 
hand, and I am damned to eternal punishment. Not long after- 
ward, she, who had rejoiced exceedingly at my death, died also, 
and died unrepentant, believing that she had not sinned but done 
well; but for the sin of her cruelty and of her rejoicing at my tor- 
ments, she too was and is damned to the punishments of hell. When 
she descended into hell, the punishment imposed upon us was tliat 
she should fly from me and that I, who once loved her so much. 
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The Banquet 


slvoiild pursue her as a mortal enemy, not as a beloved woman. As 
often as I catch her I kill her with the very sword with ^vhich I slew 
myself, and split her open, and drag out (as you wll soon see) that 
hard cold heart, wherein love and pity could never enter, together 
with her entrails, and give them to these dogs to cat. 

"After no long space of time, in accordance with the justice and 
the will of God, she rises up again as if she had not been dead, and 
once more begins her anguished flight, and I and the dogs pursue 
her. Every Friday at this hour I catch up with her here and slaughter 
her as you uill see. And do not think that we rest on other days. I 
catch her in other places where she thought or wrought cruelly 
against me. Having changed from a lover to an enemy, as you sec, 
I am condemned in this way to pursue her for as many years as the 
months she was cruel to me. Now let me execute dirinc justice, and 
strive not to oppose what you cannot prevent.” 

N astagio was terrified by these words, and there Avas scarcely 
ahairof his body which did not stand on end. He drew b.ack and 
gazed at the miserable girl, awaiting fearfully triiat the knight would 
do. When the knight had done speaking, he rushed like a mad dog at 
the girl with his sword in his hand, while she, held on her knees by 
the mastiffs, shrieked for mercy. But he thrust bis sword with all 
his strength through the middle of her breast until it stood out 
behind her back. When the girl received this thrust, she fell forward 
still weeping and shrieking. The knight took a dagger in bis hand, 
slit her open, took out her heart and everything near it, and threw 
them to the mastiffs who hungrily devoured them at once. 

But before long the girl suddenly rose to her feet as if nothing 
had happened, and began to run toward the sea, with the dogs con- 
tinually snapping at her. The knight took his sword, remounted his 
horse and followed; and in a short time they were so far aw'ay that 
Nastagio lost sight of them. After seeing these things, Nastagio hesi- 
tated a long time between pity and fear; but after some time it 
occurred to him that it might be useful to him, since it happened 
every Friday. So, having marked the place, he returned to his serv- 
ants, and in due course sent for many of his relatives and friends, 
to whom he said: 

"You have long urged me to refrain from loving my fair enemy 
and to cease my expense. I am ready to do so, if you will do me one 
favor — which is that next Friday you will come and dine with me, 
and bring Messer Paolo Traversaro, his wife, his daughter, all their 
women relatives, and any other women you like. Why I want this 
you will see later.” 

They thought this a very small thing to do. So they returned to 



The Wedding 


Ravenna, and invited those ^^’hom Nastagio w'anted. And although 
it was hard to get the girl ■whom Nastagio loved, still she went along 
with the rest. Nastagio made preparations for a magnificent feast, 
and had the tables set among the pines near the place where he had 
seen tiic massacre of the cruel lady. He placed the men and women 
at table in such a manner that the girl he loved was exactly opposite 
the place where this would happen. 

The last course had arrived when tltey all began to hear the 
despairing shrieks of the pursued lady. Everyone was astonished 
and asked what it was. Nobody knew. They stood up to look, and 
saw the .agonized girl and the dogs and the knight. And in a very 
short time they all arrived in front of them. Great ^ras the uproar 
against knight and dogs, and many started fons'^ard to help the girl. 
But the knight, speaking to them as he had spoken to Nastagio, 
not only m.adc them draw back, but filled them -(rith astonishment 
and terror. He did what he had done before; and all the -(TOmen, 
many of whom were relatives of the suffering girl and of the knight, 
and remembered his love and death, wept as wretchedly as if it had 
been done to themselves. 

W HEN the massacre ^fas over, and the lady and the knight had 
gone, those who had seen it fell into differen t sorts of discourse. 
But the most frightened was the cruel lady beloved by Nastagio, who 
had distinctly seen and heard everything, and knew that these 
things came nearer to her than to anyone else, for she remembered 
the cruelty with which she had always treated Nastagio. So that 
in her mind’s eye she already seemed to be flying from his rage and 
to feel the mastiffs at her sides. 

Such fear was born in her from this that, to avoid its happening 
to her, she could scarcely wait for that evening to change her hate 
into love and to send a trusted maid-servant secretly to Nastagio, 
begging him to go to see her, because she was ready to do anything 
he pleased. Nastagio replied that this was a happiness to him but 
that he desired his pleasure wth honor, which was to take her as 
his wife, if she would agree. The girl knew that she herself had been 
the only obstacle to this hitherto, and replied that she was ■willing. 
So making herself the messenger, she told her father and mother 
that she was ■willing to marry Nastagio, which greatly delighted 
them. Next Sunday Nastagio married her and made a wedding 
feast, and lived happily with her for a long time. 

Nor was this the only good which resulted from this terrifying 
apparition, for all the ladies of Ravenna took fear, and from that 
time on became far more compliant to the pleasures of the men 
than they had ever been before. 
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Elegant Villas 
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OUND about Florence,” says a fourteenth 

V century chronicle, "lie many villas in a 
-nsparent atmosphere, amid cheerful scen- 
ry, and with a splendid view; there is little 
og and no injurious winds; ail is good, and the 
"ater pure and healthy. Of the numerous build- 
igs many are like palaces, many like castles 
•ostly and beautiful to behold.” Italy was full 
>f such pleasant country places during the Ren- 
issance. Some of the more splendid ones were 
lesigned and adorned by great artists. 

To decorate their magnificent villa on the 
■•ainland north of Venice, the Barbaro family 
■ired Paolo Veronese, one of the great Vene- 
I masters. Working with his brother, the 
rtist filled his murals with the glowing figures 
if classical gods. Then, in an astonishing burst 
jf realism, he painted on the walls his own friends 
• 'd patrons, looking like flesh-and-blood peo- 
•le caught peering through half-open doors 
or gazing down from ornate balconies. These 
•> asterpieces of trompe Voeil (eye-fooling) art 
appear on the three following pages. 

Life in the country houses attained a refine- 
ment of naturalness that had not been known 
In Europe since the elegant rustications of the 
ancient Romans. Shaded from the sun in the 
cool bosk of a grove, breathing air refreshed by 
the plashing of a fountain, well-educated men 
and women sipped cool wines, laughed softly 
and spoke low in the musical Tuscan tongue. 
They spoke of Platonic love, the plots of popes, 
two ways to train a falcon and three to cut a 
peach, the glories of their art, the briefness of 
their lives. And at night, in the fragrant gar- 
dens, by the glimmer of many lanterns, they 
saw a masque or heard a poet read and, to the 
sensuous irking of flutes, made courtly love. 
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It was the fashion of wealthy Italians in the 
Renaissance to adorn their villas with architec- 
tural fantasies. This fifteenth century draiving 


shows the neoclassical fane of a villa garden, 
in which two Italian aristocrat.?, personified 
as Paris and Helen of Troy, languish lovingly. 
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"Wliocver does not go to the office,” said a Renaissance proverb, 
"is a thief.” Since wealthy Italians were as assiduous in bu-sincss as 
they were in pleasure, much of the year was spent in town. A man of 


quality lived in his easeful casa, or town house, and enjoyen 
leisurely round of dances and dinner parlies. Such a party, crowdei 
with guests, is shown in this panel by an unknown Florentine artist 
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The Isola Bella’s Theatre d’Eau is a sculpture gallery alfresco. It 
stands at the summit of the verdant isle, which was once a barren 
rock. All the soil for the gardens was brought from forty miles away. 


The Fine Art of Landscape 

T he Italians have a word that the rest of Europe has borrowed 
— alfresco. For in Italy, more than in any other country of 
Europe, life has been lived in the fresh air. In summer, when every 
blind is shut against the scorching sun, the Italian house is an airless 
hotbox; in winter, when the moisture drips from the thick stone 
walls, it is rather like a furnished tomb. Yet at all Italian seasons it 
is pleasant to be in the open air. Upon this premise, in the Renais- 
sance, a fine art of landscape was developed. The father of this art 
was the architect, musician, classicist and scholar Leon Battista 
Alberti, one of the first "universal men” of the Renaissance. Its 
masterpieces are the outdoor parlors of the great villa gardens of 
north and central Italy. 

Alberti prescribed the geometric gravity of the gardener’s art — 
the rigid pattern of hedge, the severe colonnade of eypress, the strict 
rectangle of the formal pool. In the exquisite parterres and terraees 
of the finest gardens the regularity is relaxed with an unexpected 
niehe, a sudden little temple, a wanton aecent of evergreen against 
the sky — or, as at the peerless Villa d’Este, with a pretty interpola- 
tion of fountains. All these ideas attained their last extravagance 
on the Isola Bella in the middle of Lake Maggiore on Italy’s north- 
ern border. There, by an effort that persisted from 1500 to 1690, the 
eounts of Borromeo converted an island into a wondrous tiered gar- 
den for the pleasure of their ladies, who had complained that in the 
family castle on the lake shore the gaiety of their revels was impaired 
by the shouts and groans of the prisoners in the dungeons beneath. 



Like some water demon startled in his sleep, this fearful sculptureo 
form arises from a pond at the Villa d’Este near Rome to gulp the 
waters down his gaping ma:v and spew them in a gush from his nose. 


The most elaborate of the Villa d’Este’s six hundred 
fountains is the Water Organ, so called beeause the foun- 
tain played a hydraulic organ in the pavilion above it. 



Four Men Taught the Renaissance 


Pico: How to Think 


Machiavelli: How to Govern 




T here were four men ■who, through their writings and exam- 
ples, stood out as teachers of the Renaissance. Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola (1463-94), one of the great humanists, taught 
the Renaissance new ways to think. Youngest son of the prince 
of Mirandola, who claimed descent from the Roman emperor 
Constantine, Pico entered the University of Bologna at fourteen, 
tired of it after two years and spent the next seven years wander- 
ing among the schools of Italy and France. There he acquired the 
classical learning and the inquiring mind which were character- 
istic of humanism. He collected a great library of the ancient 
authors and learned, in addition to Greek and Latin, Hebrew, 
Arabic and Chaldee. 

Inclined to mysticism, Pico became absorbed in the occult 
cabala writings, in which he hoped he would be able to find final 
proofs of the divinity of Christ. Out of these studies he developed 
strange views on theology which he set down in nine hundred 
questions and answers. These were condemned by Pope Innocent 
VIII and the next Pope, Alexander VI, had to issue a special brief 
to establish Pico’s orthodoxy. After this brush with the Church, 
Pico dedicated his life to one of the Renaissance’smajor concerns 
— reconciling the teachings of Christianity with the philosophy 
of Plato. He settled in Florence and became a luminary in the 
brilliant circle of Lorenzo de’ Medici, where Plato was the staple 
of conversation. 

Unlike many humanists Pico had a deep respect for learning 
other than that of classical antiquity; unlike many scholars of 
the Renaissance he did not fall into the pit of pedantry; and 
unlike many of his half-pagan, often amoral associates he was 
a devout and moral Christian. The cast of Pico’s mind, at once 
modest and magnificent, is revealed in his oration on the dig- 
nity of man: ". . . man is a little world, in which we may discern 
a body mingled of earthly elements, and ethereal breath, and 
the vegetable life of plants, and the senses of the lower animals, 
and reason and the intelligence of angels, and a likeness to God.” 


N iccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527), who taught the Renais- 
sance how to govern, wrote T/te Prince, a manual for rulers 
which has had a distinguished readership both among Renais- 
sance and modern politicians. Machiavelli learned politics by 
firsthand observation as a civil servant in Florence and later as 
ambassador to Cesare Borgia in Rome. Cesare’s combination 
of political audacity, prudence, cruelt)', fraud, firmness and 
ile.\ibility charmed Machiavelli, who saw in Rome’s ruler the 
potential unifier of Italy. 

But though he was an astute student of politics, Machiavelli 
was a clumsy practitioner. For trying to switch allegiances in 
Florence he was arrested, racked, imprisoned in a dungeon and 
finally sent to live on his farm. By day be More M ork clothes and 
tended his land. At night he put on his best suit and sat down at 
his desk to write his masterwork, The Prince, whose hero was an 
idealized Cesare Borgia. 

The hook was not printed until after Machiavelli’s death but 
the manuscript was widely read, having great influence and mak- 
ing the author many enemies. It brought a new realism to political 
thinking. The Middle Ages had assumed an ideal in the organ- 
ization of states and the conduct of statesmen. Machiavelli, more 
practical, assumed that man is a political animal and will behave 
like one. He founded the science of politics in the modern sense. 
His prince is a self-made dictator through whom Machiavelli 
hoped a republican state might be achieved. In Machiavelli 
politics necessity could overrule ethics, but he was realistic railicr 
than deliberately unscrupulous, practical rather than cynical. 
"A prince,” he wTote, ". . . must imitate both the fox ami the 
lion, for the lion cannot protect himself from traps, and the fov 
cannot defend himself from wolves. One must therefore boa fox to 
recognize traps, and a lion to frighten evolves. Those who wish h> 
be only lions do not understand this. . . . Injuries should be done 
all at once, so that, being felt less, they ofiend less; benefits slioiih^ 
be given little by little, so that the flavor of them may last longer. 
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Castigiioiie: How to Live 

W HILE Machiavelli was writing The Prince, a dilTercnt kind 
of Renaissance man was writing a very different kind of 
book. Baldassare Castiglione (1478-1529) was tlie prototype of 
the modern gentleman, and his famous book, The Courtier, is tlie 
greatest of all guides on etiquette. Published by the Aldine Press 
in Venice, it was for its time a best seller. An English translation 
was published as early as 1561. 

Castiglione, who held the title of count, was born on his small 
family estate near Mantua. He received a thorough Renaissance 
education, the equivalent of a first-rate private school education 
nowadays. He had an aptitude for almost everything, real pro- 
ficiency in nothing. His ambition and natural vocation was to 
make himself welcome in his world. As a cultured and witty dip- 
lomat and statesman, he became a bright star at the court of 
Lodovico Sforza, the able despot of Milan. Later Castiglione 
attached himself to the duke of Urbino. 

The court of Urbino was one of the most tranquil in Italy. Con- 
versation was a high art there and The Courtier is told in a series 
of conversations held in the drawing room of the duchess. The 
talk was always urbane, never too studied and the figure of the 
gentleman vdio emerges from these talks is the ideal that has come 
down almost unchanged from the Renaissance. If Machiavelli’s 
prince was a specialist in the art of realistic politics, Castiglione’s 
courtier was a specialist in the art of elegant living. But while 
Castiglione preached a life -which was graceful and pleasurable, he 
still recognized the responsibilities of the aristocracy. Said one 
of the speakers in The Courtier: "The purpose, then, of the perfect 
courtier, 1 submit, is this: that he should win, by the qualities 
these gentlemen have bestowed on him, the favor and confidence 
of his master so completely that he may and always will tell 
him the truth, in whatever concerns him, without fear of his dis- 
pleasure. Hence I should say that music, games, pleasure-making 
and the other graces of the courtier are the flotver of his call- 
ing, but its fruit is to induce and aid the prince to govern well.” 



Savonarola: How to Die 

G iROLitMO Savonarola (1452-1498), the man who tried to 
teach the Renaissance how to die, was in his religious fervor 
a throwback to the Middle Ages. In his assertion of the religious 
riglits of the individual and his defiance of the authority of the 
Pope, he was a forerunner of the Protestant Reformation. As a 
young Dominican friar, Savonarola was so ascetic that his supe- 
riors had to force him to modify his religious austerities. Sent to 
the Florence of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Savonarola preached 
apocalyptic sermons against the city’s worldliness and the cor- 
ruption of its churches. Thousands crowded to hear his fiery 
descriptions of the hell which awaited those who died without 
having repented. He became the focus for political opposition to 
the Medici and, after Lorenzo’s death, the leader of the bloodless 
revolution which drove them out. 

Thcocralic ruler of a revived Florentine republic, Savonarola 
reformed the tax laws and the judiciary and tried to transform 
pleasure-loving Florence into the city of God. For a while he 
succeeded. Carnival fripperies and books judged to be indecent 
were publicly burned. The city’s children were organized to 
carry out Savonarola’s reforms and to report their parents’ 
lapses. Husbands and wives left each other to enter monasteries 
and convents and in the city both sexes dressed with puritan 
plainness. The artist Botticelli, who had delighted in painting 
pagan goddesses, was so affected by Savonarola’s example that 
he burned all his nude studies. 

As Savonarola’s sermons against the corrupt Church became 
more and more violent, a cardinal’s hat was dangled before him 
as a bribe. He retorted: "No hat will I have but that of a martyr 
reddened with my own blood.” Reluctantly the Borgia Pope, 
Alexander VI, excommunicated him. Savonarola urged the mon- 
archs of Europe to depose the Pope. But by this time Florence 
had had enough. There was a great revulsion against the auto- 
cratic preacher. A mob seized Savonarola. He was tortured, tried 
for heresy, hanged and his body burned in the public square. 











The First ol‘ the Masters 


I N tlin jitTFon of Gintio two ngos join villiniil Fonm; in lii' ’'('rl 
tlwy nre wcliivd in lilazn of roligiou? jias'iiim as inti'ii'r a' atn 
I'Vor fxprop'siMl in painl. Like liis frieinl Danle, Giollo <ii i>an i''iir 
(1276-1337) was one of llic last great men of the Mi.i.ile Age' anJ 
one of the first of the l?enais=anee. In in's pirinres (!;- i!cj ! tao- 
leaux of medieval iconography seem to he eaiipln a! :''e of 

melting into warm, l)reathing life. With Giotto, the .'.tt-ntii'ti <>( 
European painting .shifts siihtly from the -'“t movement 

of dr.'ipery to the liiiman form nithin it r.n! to tr - t '‘.jJ uitjiin 
the f(»rm. Giotto’s advance in .stvie uas .*.s erert ro .■'••• rxfun-ioit 
in spirit. lie was tlic lir.st Europe.in p-tinlt: !.' o'l.* m .a coherent 
perspective, and tlic first to gr-i^p the im:- rt.-e o- » ! ‘iron;: eom- 
position. The frescoes for the .Aren,': I’*"' of nhieh 

arc seen on the.se J'ages. are .■jmee.g *>: t!’’ * cr-tn i-‘‘t roneejiiion'=. 
At left, in the AdnrnUn;t of '. 'p. cr. zr.ita i' sheltererl in a 
simple shed. The fare.= of ilm li 'L firr.fr .tfe .-imotig the mo'i 
gravely hcaiitiful that Giotto e-.tr re.r :''!, .Alsne. in his drpo 
tion of Thr Mnsvirre of V./- r.r. »,r;.T, (••,■ tt'-. ‘(nms limt he 
give body to the he^liallv pr' far.- c- e.e'! in ihe ►eimiely < .o n d. 
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The strain of calm, harmonious humanism runs broadly through 
the mature Renaissance and very deeply in the art of Piero della 
Francesca. The picture above is one of Piero’s frescoes of the old 
medieval story of the True Cross. It shows the queen of Sheba, 
accompanied by her handmaidens, kneeling in adoration of a balk of 


■ ). . 




timber. This wood is of the tree that sprouted in the mouth of Adam 
from a seed put there by the Archangel Michael. The queen divined 
that "the Saviour of all the world should be hanged thereon ... by 
whom the realm of the Jews shall be defaced and cease. . . . Solomon, 
for this cause, made it be taken and dolven deep in the ground. 
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To Renaissance man the riots of the blood were as important as the 
ardors of the spirit. Sensuality is especially evident in the work 
of Sandro Botticelli, the Florentine, where it inspired poetically 
painted reveries of mythic languishment. The head of the goddess 
Flora {above) from Botticelli’s painting of a pagan rite of spring. 


Primavera, is perhaps the finest portrait ever made of sensual 
ravishment, an incarnation of depraved May. Botticelli was the 
most insistently personal artist of the Renaissance. While other 
painters were developing the grand manner of the high Renaissance, 
Botticelli created his own style of intense and delicate melancholy. 





The golden sheaves of artistic genius, ripening for three centuries 
in sunny Italy, were gathered at last into one man: Michelangelo 
Buonarroti. The supreme expression of his world-vision, the might- 
iest artistic accomplishment of the Renaissance, was achieved in 


Michelangelo’s frescoes of the Sistino Chapel of tlic Vatican. Four 
and a half years the fierce Florentine laliorcd, his neck wrencin'd 
back, to cover the 10,000 square feet of ceiling with 313 colossal 
figures depicting the creation, the fall of man and the Flood. H'c 
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fresco shown above is Michelangelo’s conception of two episodes 
from the Fall — the taking of the forbidden fruit and the expulsion. 
In 1512 Pope Julius II, impatient to show the finished ceiling to 
the public, threatened in the course of a violent dispute to throw 


Michelangelo off his scaffold. "That you shall not dol” cried the 
artist, and quit without putting the final touches to his master- 
piece. Twenty-four years later, at the request of another Pope, he 
filled the end wall with his awesome vision of the Last Judgment. 
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Crafts became arts at titc touch of men like Benvenuto Cellini, the 
goldsmitli and sculptor. He made this dainty golden salt and pep- 
per cellar, only lOli inches across, for Francis 1 of France. The .«alt 
boat is guarded by Neptune, god of the sea; the pepper bin is shaped 


like an arch of triumph and has for its custodian Tellus, godde? 
of earth. Cellini, according to his famous and flamboyant autobiof 
raphy, was a craftsman in Jove as well as in gold and .m intrigue 
at several courts, rsho rnorc than once had to flee from his mistakes 











THE GLORY 
OF 

VENICE 




The power and elegance of Venice were personified in the doge, elected 
minister of the aristocratic merchants who for more than six hundred 
years controlled the great city-state. The life of a doge was spent 
in the trammels of a ritual as elaborate as any king’s. Within these 


limits Leonardo Loredano, a member of the first family of Venice, 
was one of the wisest doges. Around 1505, he sat for a portrait by 
one of the finest Venetian painters, Giovanni Bellini. In his man, the 
painter caught the magnificent practicality of Benaissance Venice. 


I 



IV 


I N their palace by the Grand Canal the rulers of Venice 
met to debate an offer of murder. For a consideration 
the archbishop of Trebizond had volunteered to poison 
Marsiglio da Carrara, the ruler of Padua. The minutes of this 
fourteenth century meeting survive, for the Republic of Ven- 
ice, the first modern state and the most stable and efficient 
government in Europe between the fall of Rome and the rise 
of Britain, left almost intact the most massive and detailed 
secret files in history. 

"Inasmuch,” say the official minutes, "as the said arch- 
bishop offers to poison Marsiglio da Carrara by means of 
Francesco Pierlamberli of Lucca, and wishes to travel in per- 
son with the said Francesco that he may assure himself of the 
actual execution of the deed; but for this purpose he requires 
a poison, which he charges himself to have made by a capa- 
ble poison master if the money be supplied him; and further 
inasmuch as the said archbishop . . . says he has spent 180 
ducats of his own money: Be it resolved, that for making the 
poison, for necessary expenses, and for buying a horse for the 
said archbishop— for his own is dead— the sum of 50 ducats 
be given to the archbishop and his companion, Francesco 
Pierlamberti. Ayes 10; noes 5; doubtful 1.” 

The thrift with which 130 ducats were thus shaved off the 
archbishop’s bill is typical of the business instinct which for 
centuries made the Republic of Venice the greatest mercantile 
power on earth. The swift acceptance of the offer is typical 
of her statecraft, for Venice had mastered the practice of 
power politics centuries before Niccolb Machiavelli preached 
it in The Prince. This mastery enabled her cluster of swampy 
islets to stand off the overwhelming strength of the mainland 
powers of Europe and Asia and to dominate for nearly eight 
hundred years the commerce of Asia and the Mediterranean. 

Twentieth century readers to whom the weapons of Ren- 
aissance politics are unfamiliar may be shocked to learn that 
for more than five hundred years Venice employed an official 
poisoner; that at various times Venice attempted to poison 
the Holy Roman emperor, the king of Hungary, two despots 
of Milan, the sultan of Turkey, Charles VIII of France, Pope 
Pius IV and the czar of Russia. They may be further surprised 
to know that Venice invented bacterial warfare. In 1649 she 
sent a physician with a flask containing powdered buboes to 
spread bubonic plague among the Turkish army in Crete. 
”J'cnenossis.'iima ac resiirgens vipera," a French ambassador 
once called her — "a very venomous and indestructible viper.” 

In part this passion for poison as an instrument of policy 
was a custom of the times (insanity from poisoning was so 
common that the Renaissance had a name for it — erberia). 
In part it was due to the republic’s peculiar position — a clus- 
ter of sea islands at the head of the Adriatic, through the 
ages threatened by Franks, Lombards, the papacy, Milan, 
Genoa (Venice’s great naval rival), France, Spain, Hungary, 
the Byzantine Empire and the furious lunges of the Ottoman 
Turks. In part it was a heritage of that gorgeous East for 


THE GLORY 
OF 

VENICE 


Once did She hold the gorgeous east in fee; 

And was the safeguard of the west: the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden City, bright and free; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate; 

And, when she took unto herself a Mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories fade. 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay; 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day: 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed away. 

WiLLiAJi Wordsworth 
On (he Extinction of the 
Venetian Republic {1802) 




whose commerce and culture Venice, during the centuries of 
her greatness, was the golden gate to Europe. 

For Venice was almost as much an Eastern as a Western 
city. The aura of Asia was over her as the fragrance of spice 
was said to envelop the Spice Islands, spreading far out to sea. 
It gleamed in the brilliant tesselation of her piazzas and the 
Byzantine mosaics of her church walls. It glowed in gold and 
jewels from St. Mark’s, ornate like a Byzantine crown, 
in which the unmatahle styles of Gothic and Byzantine meet 
and, as in a baffling marriage, blend. 

Eastern violence and despotism were implicit in her gov- 
ernment, a closed oligarchy of patrician merchants run by 
the Council of Ten, 'ivhose motto was "Secretezza el iterum 
secretezza" (Secrecy, and then more secrecy). The council’s 
life-and-death decisions were usually without appeal and 
beyond revieir. Its nocturnal police ■were the sinister signori 
di nolle (lords of the night). Its agents, the dread soirn\ made 


arrests by muffling their victims’ heads in their cloaks before 
whisking them off. The Orient was incarnate, too, in the 
doges, the dukes of the Venetian Kepublic, wJiose dignity 
was imperial but who more and more tended to be resplend- 
ent figureheads of the state’s pageantry. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the long-latent 
esthetic genius of Venice ignited from the Renaissance an 
Oriental sunburst of color and an Oriental voluptuousness, 
fleshy and fluent. These, combined with a vigor born of sea- 
faring and a sense of space and motion born of wind and waves, 
whirled Venetian painting to heights rarely attained in the 
history of art. 

T he sumptuousness of the forms which was so much a 
part of the glory of Venice had flowered from a few mud 
banks. Venice was born in the agonies of Rome’s death. (Slie 
died, thirteen centuries later, the oldest republic on earth, ai 









tile hands of the Frcncli Revolution and Napoleon in the hirth 
pangs of modern Europe.) Her foiinder.s were displaced per- 
sons, Roman fugitives from the Huns. Ahout the year d.SO 
they fled, in the shipwreck of their world, to the marshy Vene- 
tian islands. There they joined the handful of original settlers, 
simple fishermen, sallmakcrs and perhaps a few patricians 
who hoped to ride out the collapse of civilization near what, 
in quieter times, had been their seaside villas. On clear days 
the refugees could sec across the lagoon the source from which 
the land of their refuge had come — the blue line of the Alps. 
The mud banks bad been washed into the sea hy rivers com- 
ing down from these mountains through north Italy’s plain. 

The key to Venice’s greatness was her destitution. Every- 
thing had to be brought to the islands — vegetables, fruit, 
grain, cloth, wood (and later stone) for building. While most 
of Europe shattered into a thousand quarreling feudal cas- 
tles, concerned chiefly with fighting and farming, Venice 


Venice is slinwii licre in a map made in 1500. 
Tlirougli the cily, like the letter i' written 
i)ackwaril, twists tite Grand Canal, the city's 
main street. Midway along it is the famous 
Hialto Bridge, where goldsmiths and je\\elers 
displayed their wares. Near the center of the 
map, directly behind the sea-god Neptune, is 
the Doges’ I’alacc and, on its loft, the Piazza 
San Marco. At the right is the rectangular 
water basin of the Arsciml, shipbuilding cen- 
ter for the Venetian fleet, which is ancliored 
in the map’s foreground. Near the top is the 
island of iSlurano, where Vcnetiati glasshlow- 
ers developed their art and eontinue it today. 





looked seaward and lived I))’ llie only means slic liad — trade. 
Unlike the mass of medieval men, llic Venetians were never 
tied to the soil. Veniee knew no serfs and licr jieojtlc, despite 
the paternalistic despotism of their {zovernment, felt the free- 
dom of seafarers who can never he regimented hecanso they 
arc always on the move. They kejit for a thousand yeans the 
independenee of mind of those who mix with men of other 
nations and creeds. 7'hey kept, in form at least, the govern- 
ment of a rcpnhlic. Other Italian city-states came under the 
power of individual des])ots and fell, after the Renaissance, 
in the rising surge of E\iro])can nationalism. Rut Venice kept 
the llcxihility of a government in which many of the peojilc 
retained the right, if not the real power, to govern themselves. 

At first the Venetians traded with the mainland in liglit, 
shallow boats which with the addition of the, slender hcak and 
sternpost, graceful as the curve of lifting waves, would one 
day become gondolas. Rut the open sea was the buoyant high- 
way. Reyond its tossing hori/on lay the. rich bazaars of Antioch 
and .Alexandria and the golden domes of Constantinople, 
opulent cajiital of the Ryz.antine Empire, of which Venice at 
first was a nominal dcjicndency. In time her galleys, powered 
by wind or banks of rowing slaves and grouped in convoys 
for protection, drove down the Dalmatian coast, went into 
the month of the Nile, and (lassed through the Rosphoriis. 

She has been called "a joint stock company for the exploi- 
tation of the East.” Eor five hundred years Venice lived for 
little else. Trade was the jnilsc of policy and trade teinjicred 

The Remarkable Travels of the 



1. Tlic travels of the Venetian, Mareo Polo, aroused new European 
interest in the East. On their first trip Mareo’.s father, Nicolo, and 
his uncle, Maffeo, journeyed as far as Bokhara (without Marco). 



5. They stopped in Rome to see the Pope, who gave them letters and 
presents for the Great Khan and two theologians for the conversion 
of Cathay. The priests became frightened in Armenia and ran away. 


for Venice ihe crusading enthusiasms of medieval Europe. 
Moslems and Christians alike were her customers. Trade made 
Venice prefer peace to war, which was itself but a reflex of 
trade and wbieh she waged fiercely when she had to. Trade 
defined her foreign policy, which consisted in supporting her 
weakest neighbor until he became strong enough to threaten 
her, at which moment she abandoned him. 

Discovery was a thrust of trade, which drove hcrmerchants 
to some of the most famous explorations in history. It drove 
the three most famous of merchants — Marco Polo and his 
father and uncle — to open up to the incredulous Middle Ages 
the wonders of India and Kublai Khan’s China. 

j ENICE’s empire came to her not, like Rritain’s, in what 
has been called "moments of absent-mindedness,” but 
as a calculated commercial risk. She acquired Istria for wood 
for her ships. She acquired Dalmatia to control the coastal 
jiirates. She acquired Morca, Crete and Aegean islands in the 
shijiwrcck of Ryz.antium, which she helped the crusaders to 
conquer in order to reinforce her monopoly of Eastern trade. 
To secure her food supply she eventually acquired possessions 
on the Italian mainland, extending from Lake Como on the 
west to the mouth of the Po on her south. 

All these territorial treasures, widely separated by the sea, 
were threaded together by her shuttling ships, which she 
standardiz.cd (for Venice knew about standardization long 
before Henry Ford) so that her trading galleys could be quickly 


Polo Family 



2. For three weary years the brothers were detained at Bokhara. 
At last, freed by an accident of war, they were invited by an emis- 
sary to Kublai Klian to accompany him on his journey to Cathay. 



6, When at last they reached the Great Khan’s capital, the Po os 
w'ere joyfully received. Marco (not shotvn here), an able and encr 
getic young man, became one of the emperor’s trusted ministers. 
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converted to ships of var. Her galleys were built in the Arse- 
nal, the dynamo of Venetian sea power. Dante, seeing in a 
vision the lake of burning pitch in Hell, could think of only 
one comparison: "'Quale ncU' Arznna dc' Vmeziani bollc I'in- 
verno la tcnace pccc" . . . 

As in the Arsenal at Venice, 

In winter they boil the sticky pitch . . . 

During the Renaissance, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the Arsenal was the biggest industrial plant in the 
world. It manufactured everything from nails to cannon, 
turningout completeships on its assembly line. "As one enters 
the gate,” wrote a Spanish visitor in ld36, "there is a great 
street on either hand with the sea in the middle, and on one 
side are windows opening out of the houses of the Arsenal, 
and the same on the other side. And out came a galley towed 
by a boat, and from the windows they handed out to them, 
from one the cordage, from another the bread, from another 
the arms, and from another the ballislas and mortars, and so 
from all sides everything that was required. And when the 
galley had reached the end of the street, all the men required 
were on board, together with the comj)lcmcnt of oars, and 
she was fully equipped from end to end. In this manner there 
came out ten galleys fully armed, between the hours of three 
and nine.” In 1570, durinc the war with the Turks, the Arse- 
nal turned out a hundred fully outfitted galleys in a hundred 
days. Four years later, when King Henry III of France was 



3. The journey took a year. Once arrived, however, the Polos were 
handsomely entertained. The Great Khan questioned them closely 
about Europe and sent them hack home with letters to the Pope. 



7. Marco Polo accompanied the Great Khan on gorgeous hunting 
expeditions, riding on great elephants, and undertook important 
missions of state for which he was rewarded with immense wealth. 


visiting, he was shown a galley which had only the keel and 
ribs in position. Then he sat down to a two hour feast. When 
he got up, the galley, now completely constructed, equipped, 
armed and manned, was launched in his presence. 

If this elficient dynamo hummed with the shipbuilding 
that floated Venetian power, the city itself hummed with the 
life that depended on the ships. The Rialto, the main bridge 
over the Grand Canal, was the hub of commercial Venice. The 
surrounding wharves, streets and piazzas teemed w'ith the 
most cosmopolitan population in the w'orld— Turks, Byzan- 
tine Greeks, Cretans, French, Spanish, English, Russians, 
Germans, even a delegation of Japanese. The docks were piled 
high with Venetian e.vport goods— salt and salt fish, wooden 
utensils, wrought iron, damask and cloth of gold for which 
the city was fiimous, woolen goods, gold and silver filigree 
work and the wonderful Venetian glass from the nearby little 
island of Murano, the most beautiful glass that Europe has 
ever produced. 

T he galleys, moored in the heart of the city, unloaded 
the spoils of Europe, Asia and Africa— silks, satins, cotton 
goods, furs, spices and sandalwood from as far away as Timor, 
and marble looted from the temples of Greece or Syria for 
the churches of Venice. 

This surf of wealth, dramatically transacted and dryly 
noted in the voluminous mercliandising and banking records 
of the city, poured in upon the bnnchine (landing stages) and 



4 . After a journey of four years, and a round trip of fifteen, the two 
brothers arrived in Venice. Nicolo found his wife had died, leaving 
him a son. With young Marco in low, the brothers again started east. 



8. But at last the Venetians became homesick and besought the 
emperor to let them be off. Reluctantly, he consented. In 1295 they 
finally reached Italy, where Marco wrote the story of their travels. 






The ivedding of the doge and the sea was celebrated every year in 
the gi-eatest of Venetian festivals. The doge was borne to the rites 
in his barge of forty-two oars, while the citizens rowed after him. 



W.itcr sports were a natural diversion among the seagirt Venetians. 
Even tlie gay ladies, once a year, would roll up their sleeves, lake 
the oar of a gondola and r.acc c.acli other down the Grand Canal. 


piazzas of Renaissance Venice, and flooded the lives of its 
citizens with unparalleled prosperity. It was visible in the 
Venetian manner— the characteristic air of authority, luxury 
and indolent well-being. It was visible in the city’s gorgeous 
trappings, like the walls of St. Mark’s which were veneered 
with marble columns stripped from Greek temples and sliced 
to reveal the grain of the stone. It was visible in St. Mark’s 
Pala d’oro— the gold retable which had taken Byzantine and 
Venetian craftsmen three hundred and fifty years to complete 
and whose enamels showing the life of Jesus and the saints 
Avere set Avith more than tAvo thousand emeralds, pearls and 
rubies. It Avas visible in the horses of St. Mark’s, brought to 
Venice after the crusaders’ sack of Byzantium. It Avas visible 
in the painted fronts of the merchants’ buildings like the 
Fondaco de’ Tedeschi and the Fondaco de’ Turchi or in the 
Palazzo dei Contarini, called the Ca d’Oro because of the 
splendor of its gilt fagade. ItAvas visible, above all, in the mag- 
nificent panoply of the official festivities. 

One of these festivities occurred Avhenever a neAv doge ^vas 
installed. On that occasion the craft guilds, each in a different 
costume, marched past the doge, tAvo by tAvo, in ostentatious 
parade. The furriers Avere dressed in ermine. The clothes of 
the ten master sailors Avere decorated Avith vermilion stars. 
The master Aveavers of gold cloth Avere dressed in cloth of 
gold and garlands of pearls and the master glassmakers in 
fur-trimmed scarlet. The goldsmiths Avore garlands and neck- 
laces of gold and silver and precious stones. The clothmakers 
carried trumpets, cups of silver and jars of w'ine, and the 
combmakers and lantern makers carried lanterns filled Avith 
live birds. 

But the most impressive festival of the Venetian year Avas 
the Avedding of the doge and the sea, La Sposalizio, held on 
Ascension Day — originally to commemorate the sailing of 
Doge Pietro Orseolo II to his victory over the Dalmatians in 
the year 1000. The doge Avould appear on his official barge, 
the Bucentaur, roAved by young mercltant princes. Thou- 
sands of gondolas and other craft Avould folloAV in his Avake to 
the Lido, the sandy spit at the edge of the Venetian lagoon. 
The bishop of Gastello roAred out to meet the doge and offered 
him peeled chestnuts, red Avine and a bunch of red roses in a 
silver vase. After prayers the bishop blessed a gold ring. The 
doge then rose from his seat, thrcAV the ring into the Adriatic 
and cried, "Desponsamus te, mare, in signum vcri perpetuiqiic 
dominii serenissimae Repiiblicae Vcnctae" (We As^ed thee, sea, 
in sign of the true and perpetual domination of the most 
serene Venetian Republic). After Mass the doge held a great 
reception and official feast. The Piazza San Marco became 
the scene of a great fair, Atdiere the rcA'eling W'ent on uninter- 
ruptedly for eight days. 

F rom all over Europe men came to see and be impressed 
by the famous city whose merchants, in power and lux- 
ury, Avere the peers of Europe’s monarebs. Dante, in llie long 
inferno of his exile from Florence, trandered beside Venice s 
canah. Petrarch, humanist and sonneteer, sometimes called 
"the first modern man,’’ visited Venice and in grateful mem- 
ory bequeathed her his incomparable collection of ancient 
manuscripts and books, for which Venice built the Avorki s 
first public library. Benvenuto Cellini was her guest. Pietro 
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Arclino. "the scourge of princes” and prototype of today’s 
columnist, penned from ^’cnicc the rvillily scandalous per- 
sonal attacks from which the great men of the Renaissance 
paid him to desist. In Venice he was safe from the daggers of 
outraged victims and the rack of tlic Inquisition, since Venice 
never permitted the Church a free hand on her soil. iManuel 
Chrysoloras and the other Eastern scholars who taught Italy 
to read Homer in the original entered the West through tlie 
water gate of \'enicc. 

Few of them lingered long, for Venice was not, like Florence, 
a conflagration of the mind. But they brought to the splendid, 
worldly, commercial city of the sea the cultural upheaval 
which we call the Renaissance. To its intellectual ferments 
Venice added little. But there is a genius of place, and Venice 
was caught hy a visual music of the sea and air. The water 
sucked at the mooring posts, lapping the stone stairs of the 
docks. Over the city, air quivered like liquid glass and blazed 
with lights reverberated by the sea or softened into mist which 
deposited salt crystals on the tinted facades of the pnlnzzi. 
Sometimes the sky was tumultuous with such storms as ships 
sustain on the open sea. Sometimes, in immense contrasting 
silence, the clouds sailed, like fleets, out to the Adriatic. Color 
saturated \"cnice from the sky and water. And while the city 
went about her daily, worldly tasks of buying and selling, it 
entered, like the beauty born of murmuring sound, into her 
stony face as each palazzo. bridge and ship rode above its 
shadow in the still canals. This dreamy presence beside the 
waters shimmered into incomparable life in the art of seven 
painters: Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, 
Carpaccio, Tintoretto and Veronese. 

T here is an art of irreducible simplicities: noble in the 
light of man’s hope, tragic in the consciousness of man’s 
fate. This is the art of Giotto and Michelangelo. But there is 
another art — an art of the grace of opulence, of the fully rip- 
ened character, of the full-blown flesh, of the bursting fruit, 
of life without the implications of fate. Of this art. adult and 
autumnal, the Venetians were the masters. It was still, by 
and large, a religious art. But those indolent Madonnas arc 
the women of Venice. Those cherubs, playing their musical 
instruments, arc the urchins who swarmed the quays. 

This supreme art was a sunset. By the seventeenth century 
the conquest of Byzantium by the Turks had shut off Vene- 
tian trade with the East. With the opening of the new routes 
to Asia and the New World, Venice lived more and more on 
small change and past greatness. She did not go down at once. 
Anchored on her islands, she swung with the currents of his- 
tory in which she no longer played a decisive role. For two 
more centuries she listed, settling as a doomed ship settles 
until, when Napoleon arrived and Wordsworth wrote his obit- 
uary sonnet (page 103), she sank. 

"Men are we,” Wordsworth wrote — the only living crea- 
tures that conserve in memory the cultures that have made 
us W'hat we are. The shade of Venice’s greatness has long since 
merged with history’s deeper shadows. The panoply, the lav- 
ish life, the teeming trade, lie with her galleys fathoms deep 
in time. But the memory of the Sea-born City haunts us still, 
like the luminous streak left by an oar at night or Dante’s 
tremolo del mar— -the tremulous play of light and waves at sea. 



Tin- lia|i|)irst day of (lie week was payday at the Arsenal, the Vene- 
tian navy yard. The Arsenal employed 16.000 men, whose wages 
were a major factor in the city’s economy. The pay wicket is at left. 



The good-natured rivalry hetween sections of town was conducted 
with a Latin vehemence. On holidays the sectional mobs would 
rush together on the bridges, and throw each other in the water. 
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Venice produced little sculpture, but nota- 
ble among that is Verrocchio’s bronze of 
the famous captain, Bartolomeo Colleoni. 



A Feast for the Eyes 


H ORAS non numero nisi serenas,” reads the legend on a sun 
dial in Venice. "I count only the sunny hours.” The sentence 
might run for a sole caption to the brief, glorious volume of Vene- 
tian art. Where the Florentine Renaissance turned its thoughts 
inward to the spirit, the Venetian lifted its face to the soft brown 
of the Adriatic, to the blue of the Italian sky, and to the fierce white 
of the Julian Alps — and so spread a feast for the eyes of a richness 
that no other painting provides. The great Venetians did not have 
the human roundness of much other great Renaissance art; but they 
had a degree of human heat that Western art had not experienced 
since the Greeks. 

Oddly enough, Venice was slow to hatch its great painters. The 
native Venetian arts were glassblowing and ornate leathercraft. 


and these were brought to a perfection envied all over Europe. All 
at once, with the introduction of oil painting from Flanders in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, a whole brood of painters sprang 
up. For this warm new medium Venetians gladly abandoned the 
cool art of fresco. 

First of the city’s great painters were the Bellinis, Jacopo and his 
two sons. Gentile and Giovanni. From the school of Giovanni Bellini 
came first the gorgeous Giorgione and then the magnificent Titian, 
the chief glory of Venetian painting who lived for ninety-nine years 
and painted for more than seventy. Even in decline, the Venetian 
school could still shake wonders from its failing brush — the works 
of Tintoretto and Veronese. One glowing century of genius, and 
then the fever of creation died slowly into the long Adriatic evening. 




In this gorgeous piece of painted melodrama, Tintoretto tells the 
favorite folk tale of the Venetians : how, in 828, some stop-at-nothing 
patriots of the island-eity snatched the body of St. Mark, the patron 


saint of Venice, from its tomb in Alexandria, Egj’pt. In the legend, 
the soul of_St. Mark comes in a tempest to drive the Alexandrians 
to shelter and give the daring Venetians a free run for their ships. 















Titian painted Sacred and Profane Love around 1512. The title, 
which became attached to it later, is the expression of a theme that 
fascinated Renaissance minds; the conflict between earthly, sen- 
sual love (the dressed figure) and pure, celestial love (the nude). 
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Pi’ocession on the Great Piazza 


V ENICE was a perfect setting for pageantry. Its Piazza San many-domed church of St. Mark which, like Venice itself, was an 

Marco (above) was like a stage whose church and palaces formed oddly harmonious mixture of Western and Byzantine influences, 

a spectacular backdrop for the almost daily parades of priests and While St. Mark’s was being built, Venetian merchants vied v’ith 
merchant princes, nobles and festive ladies. The pageant pictured one another to bring back from their voyages treasures to adorn 

here, called the Corpus Christi Procession, was painted in 1496 by the new edifice. Marble was shipped from Constantinople, columns 

Gentile Bellini, half brother of Giovanni Bellini, who painted the from Egypt, capitals from Greece, porphyry knights from the 

portrait of the doge which appears on page 102. Levant. The four horses over the central arch were cast in bronze 

The square, tzhose looks have changed little in the four and a half in the time of the Roman emperor Nero. Both the inside and out- 

centuries since this procession took place, was dominated by the side of the church were embellished rvith mosaics which told stones 
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Renaissance Crossroads 


A mong his many works Vittore Carpaccio painted- few that 
i_'were literal scenes of Venice. But, however fanciful or foreign 
his subject, the setting and the citizens, the travelers, envoys, sail- 
ors, ships and seacoasts ivere almost always those of his own city. 
In The English Prince Tahes Leave of His Father [above) he shows 
a bustling seaport with a flotilla of Venetian ships, one keeled over 
and being repaired by black galley slaves. His The English Ambas- 
sadors Before King Mauro [right) is Venetian in all but name. 

The interest in ambassadors was thoroughly Venetian. Set at 
the world’s crossroads and dependent on foreign trade, Venice was 
the first state to set up a regular diplomatic service in the modern 
style, staffed by experienced career men. Its ambassadors at for- 
eign courts were among the best informed men of their time; their 
reports, which exist today among the city’s archives, constitute a 


history of the great European cities from Moscow to Madrid. On 
their missions ambassadors took horses, carriages, coachmen, serv- 
ants and even musicians to advertise Venice’s wealth. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Venetians trere the bus- 
iest travelers in Europe, and their fleet was the largest in the world. 
It was owned by the state and rented vessel by vessel to the city s 
merchants. The design of each ship and the duties of its creu' were 
prescribed by law and each ship was required to carry an orciiestra. 
"Venice exults,” sang the poet Petrarch, "the august city, the sole 
shelter in our days of liberty, justice, and peace ... a city rich m 
gold but more rich in fame, potent in strength but more in virtue, 
founded upon solid marble, but upon yet more solid foundations of 
concord and harmony — and, even more than by the sea which girds 
her, by the prudent tnsdom of her sons defended and made secure. 


GLORY OF VENICE 


J-il 



The panels at left and below' were done 
by Carpaccio to commemorate the story 
of St. Ursula, a fourth century princess 
of Brittany w’ho, according to legendary 
account, rras slaughtered by Huns along 
with eleven thousand other virgins. Here, 
in a fifteenth century Venetian setting, 
Ursula’s betrothed bids farewell to his 
father {left) and bride’s parents {right). 


Three of the nine paintings Carpaccio 
did in his Ursula series are concerned with 
the tvork of ambassadors, figures of im- 
portance to Venice. Below, Ursula’s 
father, the king of Brittany, receives the 
British ambassadors. Portrayed under 
the archway at left are several members 
of Venice’s famous Loredano family. At 
right, Ursula converses with her father. 
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Venice and her allies fought M-ith the Turks in 1571° Above the Venetian fleet while black shadows of anathema fall on the hcalheii. 

tie the city s patron saints intercede with the Virgin on behalf of the r m ’'-cakencd her and in n 

rgin on belialf of the few years the Turkish fleet regained control of the Hfcditcrrrncan. 
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F our centuries after Columbus had readied the New 
World, a Minnesota farmer grubbed up a stump on 
his farm and found a flat stone embedded in the roots. 
On the stone was an inseription in Seandinavian runes. For 
nine years the stone served as a step to the farmer’s granary. 
Then it was translated. The runes read: 

"8 Goths and 22 Norwegians on [an] exploration-journey 
from Vinland through the West. We had camp . . . one day’s 
journey north from this stone. We were [out] and fished one 
day. After we came home [we] found ten [of our] men red 
with blood and dead. AV[e] M[aria] save [us] from evil.” 

A shorter inseription on the edge of the stone bore the 
date: 1362. 

What did this inseription mean? What had happened in 
the night of history? What shrieks had died away, in thinning 
eircles of unheard horror, into the continental quiet? Who 
were those ”8 Goths and 22 Norwegians,” and what were 
they doing in the middle of Minnesota more than a century 
before the discovery of America? 

The Kensington Stone, as it is called, may or may not he a 
peculiarly inscrutable hoax; seholars eannot make up their 
minds. But there have been undeniably authentic discov- 
eries in the same general region — medieval Norse battle-axes, 
a spearhead, a fire steel, a Viking’s hatchet and, in Ontario, 
a Viking’s grave and moldering arms. 

In 1492, Christopher Columbus, by dramatizing the ordeal 
whereby he burst into an unknown hemisphere, dramatized 
the fact that a new age — the Age of Exploration — had begun. 
But all through the Middle Ages parts of northern Europe 
had been dimly aware of land far out in the western Atlantic. 
There were the multiple legends of St. Brendan, the Irish 
monk who had crossed the open sea in a currach of stitched 
hides and found a distant land in the west — St. Brendan’s 
Isle — whieh mariners still looked for during the explorations. 
Even in the ancient world Iceland was known by the name of 
ultima Thule, which meant the end of the earth, for Pytheas 
of Massilia (Marseilles), a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, had supposedly made a voyage there. But ages which 
believed in hippogriffs and unicorns laughed at reports of 
seas of floating ice, winters when there was no daylight and 
summers when there was no night. 

^HEN the Norse sea rovers reached Iceland around 860 
they found that others besides Pytheas had been there. 
On the shore they discovered crosses, bells and books in Irish 
characters. By 982, Eric the Red had reached Greenland from 
Norway and by 986 had colonized it. By the year 1000, Eric’s 
son Leif was blown upon the North American coast, proba- 
bly Nova Scotia or Massachusetts. He had no trouble finding 
bis way home. Because of the abundant wild grapes, Leif 
called the new land Vinland. More than one attempt was 
made by Greenlanders to set up posts around Cape Cod and 
Martha’s Vineyard. But the savages attacked in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. In one battle the Norsemen were routed until 
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Henry the Navigator, prince of Portugal, -^vas scholar and scientist 
for the explorations. His group of experts at Sagres, on Cape St. 
Vincent, made accurate astronomical observations, collected ‘^eo* 
graphical data and drew reliable maps and charts for seamen’s use. 
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Improved navijjaliotial in.'lruinent'^ were necessary 
for long voyag<‘s o«l of sight of land. The asirolahe 
(ohoic), iineiited hy the Greeks and taken over by 
I’ortugnese from .Araii seamen, measured tlie height 



Eric liic Refr.s clatiglifer c.vpo.snd her hreasf and whetted a 
.sword npniml it. Thi.s gcstiirc so shocked the native New 
Hnglander.s that they fled. 

Greenlander.^ were so familiar with the American coa.st 
that they had divided it info three regions— Heiluland, the 
wastes of Labrador; Markland, probably Newfoundland, 
where Grcenlander.s went for masts and timbers; and Vin- 
land. And medieval Europe was well aware of Greenland. For 
(leeades the bishopric of Greenland was part of the archbish- 
oju'ie of Hamburg. Three pofics wrote of their concern for this 
Christian outpost. Greenland paid regular tithes and Green- 
hmdV products were in brisk demand in Europe’s markets— 
e.specially walrus rawhide for leather thongs and white falcons 
for one of the Middle Age.?’ favorite sports. Through Green- 
land, Europe had inlcrcour.se wiili the New World. But the 
Norsemen left only a few records. Men and ships shuttled to 
and fro as in a kind of fog. Now and then the fog parts for a tan- 
talizing moment to record briefly, as in 112], "Bishop Eric 
Cnnpsson . , . went from Greenland in search of Vinland.” 

But the Greenland traflic was not medieval Europe’s only 
reminder that there was "something’’ beyond the green sea of 
darkness, the Atlantic. Sometimes off the shores of Europe 
and the Atlantic islands sailors found sticks carved with an 
intricate, savage art unknown to Europe. Sometimes the 
bodies of strange men floated up. Tlicsc were not the bodies 
of Moors or Negroes with whom the late Middle Ages were 
familiar. They had broad faces and possibly were Indians 
ivho had been carried ea.stu-ard by the Atlantic currents. 

Thus medieval Europe strained toward America as a sail 
strains from a mast. But the wind that must fill it was fitful 
and lacked consistent force. That force was supplied by the 
Renaissance. 

The Age of Exploration was the energy of the Renaissance 
hurling itself into the conquest of space to reveal the modern 
world. The qualities wanted for discovery were the qualities 
which the Renaissance nourished and which challenge calls 
forth in men — alertness, audacity, endurance, vigor. With 
the explorations, European men gathered their strength and 
by a brilliant stroke of intellect and daring enlarged for their 
own profit a world grown too small. 

The drive was toward the riches of the East. Its spices and 
precious stones, its silks and velvets, its gold and silver bro- 
cades were in steady demand. But a cargo of the grosser and 
bulkier European manufactures could not bring back many 
of these rarer Eastern goods. Cash, therefore, was needed to 
buy Eastern wares. Hence there was a drain on European bul- 
lion and in turn a second motive for discovery; the land of El 
Dorado with its gold-paved streets and diamond pebbles lay 
westward in the mists, waiting to be found. 

The age of discovery was made possible by certain techni- 
cal developments in naval architecture and navigation: the 
construction of more seaworthy ships, the improvement of 
the card compass, the quadrant (for reckoning latitude) and 
the portolano, navigators’ maps of considerable e.xactitude. 

The age was also made possible by the fact that Europe 
for the first time w’as developing a complex commercial econ- 
omy. With the general revival of European trade there began 
to emerge the devices of capitalism — partnerships, credit, 
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interest — which permitted easier transactions and provided 
capital for new ventures. With this capital at their disposal, 
the rulers of the rising national states —France, Spain, Por- 
tugal and England — could finance the search for all-rvater 
routes to the East by which they could avoid the territory of 
the Mohammedan Turks and the heavy tolls on trade which 
the Turks exacted. The Church encouraged the search out of 
aversion to the Mohammedans and eagerness to find new 
spiritual fields to conquer. 

And, as much as anything, the age was made possible by 
the vision of two men, Henry the Navigator, a prince of Portu- 
gal, and Christopher Columbus, the wool carder of Genoa. 

Henry was the organizer of victory. His mother was a 
daughter of John of Gaunt, the English kingmaker. His 
cousin was Henry V of England. Prince Henry established 
himself at Sagres. On this rocky point he built a palace, a 
chapel (for he was an intensely religious man), an observa- 
tory, and housing for the cartographers, mathematicians and 
navigators who soon surrounded him. At Lagos nearby he 
constructed docks and shipyards. A systematic study of charts 
and navigators’ records was begun. Soon Sagres had assem- 
bled the best geographical and nautical library in the world. 
Nautical instruments were developed. At Lagos the caravel, 
the best sailing ship of its time, was constructed. 

Henry was obsessed with opening a sea route to the Guinea 
coast of Africa and by a desire to find Prester John, the myth- 
ical Christian ruler whose fabulously wealthy kingdom the 
Middle Ages located first in Asia, then in Africa. When Henry 
began his work no Portuguese navigator had been farther 
south than Cape Bojador. It took twelve years for a Portu- 
guese ship to pass it. Criticism of Henry’s projects as dangerous 
and profitless was intense. For while few navigators believed 
the world was flat, many believed that in the tropics "the sun 
poured down sheets of liquid flame,’’ the ocean boiled and the 
searing heat turned white men black. But Henry’s men passed 
Bojador and came back safely. Later expeditions brought 
back gold dust and slaves, and criticism died away. Compa- 
nies were formed to exploit the new wealth. 

Prince Henry took success with the same "virtuous obstin- 
acy” as failure. He sold slaves to finance his expeditions but 
he insisted that the captives be baptized. By the time Henry 
died (1460) his captains had sailed south more than fifteen 
hundred miles and west past the Azores, more than a third of 
the way across the Atlantic. In 1486 Bartolomeu Dias made 
the decisive voyage. His three ships pushed on toward the end 
of Africa. For thirteen days, while the men’s teeth chattered 
with fear and the sudden cold, the little ships were driven 
south before a storm. Then Dias turned north and found land 
to larboard. He had rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 

Wrote Luiz de Camoens of his countrymen’s exploits in The 
Lusiad, the epic of Portuguese discovery: "E se mais mundo 
houvem, Id chegard'’’ (And if there had been more of the 
world, they would have got there). 

I F Prince Henry prepared, Columbus personified the Age 
of Exploration. His story is one of the world’s great leg- 
ends, and the instinct of the world has been quite right to 
reject the censures of his detractors and to read the meaning 



The cross-stafT, irith r\4iich the man above takes a 
sight on the sun, was used, like the astrolabe, to give 
latitude. (There was no instrument to give longitude, 
which had to be figured by dead reckoning.) Below 
is a Portuguese table of declination of the sun, an 
essential in calculating latitude by use of the cross- 
staff. A calendar of saints’ days is listed at the left. 
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■>ai! vi'.t"ard," he -^aid, and sent a navipator's chart alotm 
1 -. itli hi- reply. IVmrteen years later Coliimbti.« carried both 
T<»-can>'lli's idea and his rharl nlien he set out from Palos in 
the S'liiln 

The re,-i of the Columiiiati epic is familiar, evocative and 
salisf}ine. He tri'-<l to pet h.ickinp from the kitip of Portiipal 
ami '\.is turned do\sn. p.u'd court to Queen 1-abella and King 
Perdimuid »d’ Spain and had set out in de-pair to offer his .-erv- 
(. e, to ih'* kin" of I ranee when a ro}al mes-euper overtook 
hitn. lie ‘-iiiod run for sotne rather 'tilT terms and man.iped 
to 'a'-t most of them. Columbus wa- to be admiral of ail the 
'•■ •- and land' he might tiis<-r>vtT. lie w.is to lie viceroy of his 
•ii-i •>\eric'. lb- w.i' to h.ne ten p'*r cent of all prohl- from 
the new lands, 

O .N ,\u;;u-t l-Ptl!. C'diunbu-' 'mall licet of three vr'-'cls 
• >'l * lil Irmn the li arbor of I’alo-. I lie A(T;n and the f'imn 
w.'tc -m.dler ih.m mun a Viking liie St;ntit \Jitriit 

v.!- l.’.rv'T. (hi bo.rrd were ninctx men. inclmiin" an inter- 
preter '>hi> -poke Ib'br**'-' ami .Ar.duc am! niiitbt prove n-e!nl 
th" rirand Kb.m. Tin- -evr-nt} ••!.*.} vo\,!e»* wa- e\cep- 
toeiallv smoittb. tin til*" nivbi of ()ctob<T 11, i.olimilin- s,;-., 
!i,di!, li*’ 'iinum'ned Pedro Cntierre.*, luilter o! ilie kin*,;'- 
• Co, •ei o .-!'<) •■iw n. '{h*-v I ilh-'i I'odri;:*! .''.inebe.*, wliom 
the . o', e?et;.'!5s hsd *••;!! ,^l>>n;' tlu’ir p'-r-ona! (ontr.ilb'r. 
,V; '".r- ( - tie" o.'ttrte of • m l: tiien, h*' >!ei tuit '• e the li'.di*. 

pel* ('.'t it ofleidk se.-u. "It .:pp--ired hi*- .! e.mdb’ 
tb ;! 'll-*:! o;* ."'id d"~n, ‘ud t If I * tob.d did !':••! rliui!*! 

th'i it S', “ rp-' true h.’lit, .‘Cel thi ! it '■•,’* *'11 kicdt ,in'I s-lt? 

J •.'•,,-.1. .I- It -•.■C: • ff.-n. p— p ••'in-,: v-ith indi!- on- 

re-; !e -ee r.'” 

1. - - e.rr ; !,• ! p”' ! <'1.0 ' k t 'i.': < !-< tk-" O'*!'. 

- I 1, Kr •;. >« »>% ! i- I ri tl •• ir'-rt.-.'i.' * 

e ■ t f: T- ■ . 'll -r. . r-d, "f..-. h.' ri.- fs-it 

o f, . ,.e i,. , i,,f f. ... r.'p ift-l r . 

■ I fp.;o : ^ "II h;.-’.-' o t; -- ii t.< 


in the mids* of darkn;"", si-jiiriin" the sptri'ti.al }i-lit v.lueh 
was intrmhic.ii amon-s} iho-i* !«,arb.!rous p.-oph*. , . In hi» 
disappointim'nt podripo ri- Triana became a .Mob.att'.m.isktn. 

The Spaniar.ls went ashore on an jsl.ittd in the Hdi.tma- 
wbicb the Indians ealled Cn.mabani, While the mitive- stoo-l 
wateliinc in awe. C<dumbiis unfurle*! the b.anner- rif Sp.n'n 
and renam'sr] the island San S.tlvador. Fallitea on lh<-ir knci-.-. 
he and his men uttered their "immense tlnmls-ivin- to 
Almighty Co>}.” 


T his was the moment toward which the vi-ioe, fiad 
unknowingly tended. The re-t was ttmiultiious anti< !t- 
max. Odumhus w.as to enjoy a gri'at triunsph in .''p.iiu — so.in 
chilleil hy the suspicion that his new I.ni<Is wi're not \'i\. 
He was to search with trifling result- for gold and di-eover 
tohacco. He was to ntake three more vova-es. discover tb- 
maiid.and of Smith .\mcrica, see Central .•\meriiM .m*i m.^Ve 
his crew sign a statement that Cidi.i wa* a p.irt of .\-i.n for 
he would not relimjui-h his vision of tli<’ greater rc.dilv, "II 
rnoiuln e/mco" (The world is ,-mall), he insisted, .sram'im i** 
the hitler end against his "lorv ami tlo* farts of loneitn.!**. 

Hut the great moment had h*'en on C.u.inahani vvh-n b** 
had turned a Iiemisidiere from tlie darkm"- of oblivion to 
human knowledge and hojte as. in the suhtropir.d liebi. the 
old eonrept of thi* vvorld heeame a thiim of th** p.i-l .imi tli*' 
aetnal worlil was revealed. 

In the .\ge of Kxploration Curope movetl its povicr out 
nerose the oci-ans. I’orliigal onlil.mked tlm ri-ligiou- !*.irficr-( 
of .'Vrah. Turk am! .Moor liy piono-rina' the se.i route to iit*l!.t 
and the Ivisi, Five years after Columlm- m.ide hi* lir-t vov- 
age, \’asco da Cam.i. following the route taken hy H.irtolosm-u 
Di.i.s, swept aroumi the Cap*' of Cootl Hope ami up to /-mri' 
h.ir. llieu acro>.s the Indian Oee.m to trilirut on tie' loot 
of India. 

The Vvealih of Imli.l llowed hack to F.uro[i-. Hut eviVji! 
for a savage comnicreia!, inilitarv and religion- rmTi"'. !>'.-■ 
Ilcn.ii'-aiice g.ive liilb- (o tlo* Ka-t. It vwi- too ere-*!}, t'' * 
iuloIer.ini .tml loo hu-v exploiting. 

Soon the Porlueuc-c commamb-r .•Mfou-'t d- .MluojU.Tip:'' 
h.id .'Vvcpl llic .\r.ib- from tb*- c.isl'-rn -'.i* am! 
a Portuum's*' empire vvlii' b controlled tii- l>'‘d S-a .uei tc.- 
Imlonc-iari Ir.idc. \\ itft tlie addition r>f M.ic.oi in ( .bin •. t’o* 
•'inpiri* la-ted until Diil' It poui-r ro*i- in tin* »-v .-litt'*’!!!!! sen- 
tnry to appropri.il*- it. 

<)m- nior*- imum'titou- vov.u'*' mob' b*. a P.itm 
l-r-rv i'c; tinder ‘b- Sp irit-li f! lei. In ih-liK I cr.'i lu.bi M b ei 
jM-m-trat*'*! tb- -tr.ii! fb.it m*'-- in ir- la-- n.tu:-. H-- -c-l ri 
1 r--*'-s of In > "lirci- '-Itip - ‘.1 cr- tin- l;t ' t s!.i;- i;: -U ft. bn." t m - ' 
tie- ot'*-.!n "bti 1: !:•• c :l!."d Pa- *!:■ • tiuni.di ,i Sp 'Ut ir-b » •- • * 
.\itn--; d- Hdboi, b- :•! ,i!readv ti iri'Ci p-- ••>- ic fri--. -' 

c!,5|i!i--d It fiif tb- Sj m; 'b > flit- It , 

pi.'-.!*-".!, one til tfe- I'itp- 1 ift'-.j . I 't *- - 

•!*■ n f! tb*' !'-r ■ ; P’-- ’•* ' V "■ ' Vv c ri - ' 


.•c-i !- lit}' t.itb.i:-? ;-e‘*i!;-.- 
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For centuries sailing ships had got along with a single square sail century warship carried the rigging which was the model for West- 

which made it easy to run before the wind but very difficult to tack ern sail arrangements for six centuries. To the single, square-rigged 

into it. To cross the vast ocean reaches the explorers’ ships had to mainmast have been added a square-rigged foremast and a mizzen- 

be more seaworthy and able to sail into the wind. This sixteenth mast astern with a fore-and-aft sail for greater maneuverability. 







Columbus’ landing -was described by him in a letter published in 
1493 tvith these illustrations. The artist envisioned a land studded 
with castles, homes and steeples (fie/oie). But what impressed Euro- 
peans most was the fact that the natives (above) went around naked. 



killed in the Philippines in a fight with natives. The globe h 
been circumnavigated. 

Spain’s opportunity had been great, for she dealt wi 
vast colonizable tracts of the earth. The only aboriginal ci 
tures that the Spaniards encountered, the splendid Inea ai 
Aztec empires, they looted and obliterated. The conquisi 
dor Hernando Cortes with a handful of followers captur 
the capital of Montezuma and enslaved the Aztec natio 
Francisco Pizarro, an illiterate who could not sign his ov 
name, performed the same e.xploit on a greater scale in Per 
capturing the Inca king, e.\torting a ransom worth mo 
than .§15,000,000, then killing him. 

As Spain expended its energies on conquest and get-ric 
quick plunder, ne^v nations took to diseovery. England In 
early sent out John Cabot, like Columbus a Genoese, wdio lu 
become a naturalized Venetian. On two voyages he sightc 
the coast of North America at Labrador. Like Columbus 1 
thought that it was Asia. France hired Giovanni da Verrazan( 
a Florentine, and presently a galaxy of French explorers- 
Cartier, Champlain, La Salle, Pere Marquette— staked oi 
claims to Canada, the Great Lakes country and the Missis 
sippi valley. The Dutch e.xplored the Hudson River country 

I T was soon pretty ■(veil understood that the New Worl 
was a continental land mass, and a frantic search begai 
for a passage to Asia around or through tlie Americas. Fo 
the two continents had acquired a name. Amerigo Vespucci 
a Florentine, sailing first under the Spanish, then under tin 
Portuguese flags, had explored the coast of South America 
Through a map-making fumble, he had given his name tc 
both continents. 

From Peru and Mexico, the great treasure galleons stil. 
ferried to Europe the Inca and Aztec wealth and the gold and 
silver dug by those enslaved nations from the mines that had 
been theirs. In Spain and Portugal the wealth did very little 
good. The influx of bullion and the sudden increase in currency 
brought a weakening inflation. Neither Spain nor Portugal 
kept the wealth because they could not put it to work. It 
flowed quickly north to France, the Netherlands and Eng- 
land, -which had what was lacking in the south: energy, effi- 
cient labor and an emerging middle class which could and did 
use the wealth to build up their burgeoning capitalism. 

Most important for the world as a whole, the explorations 
made Europe the base of world empire. Through the following 
three centuries the European nations, in bitter rivalry and 
war, fastened their dominion on the resources and markets of 
the globe. Colonies became the support of countries that got 
them early and kept them. (They also became the envy of 
those, like Germany, that came too late.) In idle moments his- 
torians sometimes speculate on how things would have been 
if another dynamic culture like the Arabic, stirred by another 
crusading religion like the Mohammedan, had beaten Cliris- 
tian Europe to the great work of exploration and colonization. 
Fatefully, it was Western man whose culture and institutions 
were projected, sometimes with exjdosive force, into ever) 
corner of the globe. Four centuries after Columbus there uas 
no living civilization which had not been deej)ly penetrated, 
if not totally revolutionized, by the ways of Western man. 
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'“'CO da Gama of P<,rlu;^al »a~ tli.- lo-i I- t'o'l ol.al m-.^t of the 

other explorers were lookinj; for:. .-■..rool-' In, m Korop,- lo the rich 

y^ni. In 1497 he rounded ih<- [m-mI-o- ( ..,(»• "f H-’pe and 

started up tlie cast coast. On hn l,„,p .in,on,l Africa, da Gama met 
"■“ny savage trihc.smen, .some of ulmm h,- -,il„h.,-,l oilh cannon and 
oro.ssl)ow, others with gifts of tinkling t„ ll- Ih-.iching Kthiopia, da 
'vent cast across tin- Imlian ()<< an ami lan.l,-,i at the Indian 


port of Galieut. There lie offered his cargo of \va.shtuhs, oolton cloth 
and casks of oil in trade for spices and jewels. The local merchants 
were not impressed willi the dicker, and da Gama went home with 
precious little to show for his 28,000-milc trip. A seennd voyage 
(1.502-03) was a greater commercial succe.ss, ami the wealth of the 
eastern trade began to flow westward. This portrait shows da fhnna 
after the king had rewarded him by making him viceroy of fmlia. 
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Portraits of New Worlds 


T he map was a thriving form of art in the Age of Exploration. 

Geographical facts were few and artistic fancy free. Cartog- 
raphers of the sixteenth century had to rely as much on the bihble- 
babhle of returning seamen as on the sober entries in ships’ logs. On 
their charts they depicted both. Improbable sea monsters wreathe 
among uncertain latitudes; impossible land mammals sport upon 
uncertain topography. Nevertheless, some of the map-makers made 
surprisingly shrewd guesses at the facts and thoroughly charm- 
ing interpretations of the fancies. Their work was accurate to advise 
the mariner, gaudy to please the general eye and sometimes beau- 
tified to attract the connoisseur. Some of the handsomest maps, 
painted in France during 1547 by an unknown cartographer, are 
reproduced on these pages. They have a French touch of curious 


detail and homely wit that lightens the grave beauty of the cartog- 
raphy. In the illustration of the landing of Jacques Cartier {below), 
simple, shabby Indians gaze in wonder at the gaudy and obviously 
loud Europeans, while even the mild bears seem to hold conference 
on the matter. A fat and comfortable priest stands in the fore- 
ground of the party, and several ladies are generously provided to 
the expedition. (Possibly the priest was there; the ladies, so far as 
history records, definitely were not.) Like most cartographers of 
his day, the Frenchman tastefully strewed the open sea spaces of 
his chart with the large, geometric rose whose petals tell the points 
of the compass. He also suited the lay of the land to the shape of 
the parchment. In all these maps, north is at the bottom. To give 
the two Americas a more familiar look, turn the book upside down. 
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Cartier’s landing in Labrador, in 1531, is celebrated 
in tills map. The French explorer, ivcaring a short 
cloak, stands surrounded by the members of his crcir. 
The river that floivs behind them is the St. Lawrence. 
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The Caribbean cradle of Spanish exploration is shown upside down, 
but with fair accuracy excejit for a European citadel in Mexico. 
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Potatoes and Utopias 

I IKE a sea wind, news of the now worlds swept across Europe, 
^ sharpening men’s appetites and minds. Every returning gal- 
leon br<>ught a cargo of new materials and new llavors and new 
ideas. From Arabia came cofl'ee which was to stimulate brilliant 
conversation in the cofl'eehouses of England. From other lands 
came tea. cocoa, tobacco, quinine, vanilla, sarsaparilla, lima beans, 
yams, tapioca, peanuts, corn, .'quash, tomatoes, potatoes (which 
arc roots, Avrotc one of Magellan’s men, "nearly like chestnuts 
in taste "). From Mexico came a large, handsome bird which the 
English called turkey, under the misapprehension that it came 
originally from Turkey, and which the French called rfiudon, under 
the misapprehension that it came from India. There was another 
less welcome import; syphilis. Though historians .still argue the 
matter, this disease — which existed in America hut [irobahly not 
in Europe before 1492 — was tnost likely first brought to Europe 
by Columbus’ men and the Indians who came back with them. 
Picked up by Spanish mercenaries employed by the French in a 
war with Naples, the disease spread with awful speed. 

While most Europeans were entranced or alarmed by the many 
tangible results of the explorations, philosophers saw in the broad- 
ened horizons a fresh chance for men to create a better way of life. 
Inspired by Amerigo Vespucci’s account of his voyages. Sir Thomas 
More wrote Utopia, in which he envisioned an idealistic society, 
free ofwararid want, that might beset upinan unspoiled new world. 



Utopia, the product of Sir Thomas More’s hopeful imagination, 
was a mythical island off the coast of South America where wealth 
was divided equally and everyone lived in happy cooperation. 



Potatoes were years becoming a sta- 
ple food in Europe. At first they were 
cooked in wine or used as preserves. 



Cocoa beans from Mexico and Central 
America, mi.xcd with sugar and vanilla 
(another discovery), made chocolate. 


Tea came from China. It teas brought 
into Europe by the Dutch and was 
then taken up eagerly by the English. 



Cofiec came from Arabia, where the 
natives drtink from big cups. .Mocha, a 
colTce port, provided a popular name. 














Giant crahs, pictured by dc Bry, attack a shipwrecked crew ofT India. 
While the crew builds a boat from the wreckage, guards fend off the 
huge pincers. The crabs were supposedly big enough to slay men. 






A penguin massacre by Dutch sailors takes place off the Strait 
of Magellan while the ship waits. The birds were edible and taint' 
Enough were killed, dc Bry reported, to fill twenty-eight ships 
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A market held by natives of Cartagena in South .America abounds 
in fruit, fish, pepper, grain, gems and golden neckpieces. The gar- 
ments worn by the natives were made of overlapping feathers. 
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A test of immortality is made in Puerto Bieo. To disprove the myth 
that white men could not die, the natives held one under nater nnlil 
he drowned, c.xamincd the corpse {h’ft), then took it to their chief. 
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The fabulous plants of India were catalogued. They include the 
betel vine, whose leaves arc chewed; the pineapple, "the best fruit 
in smell and taste”; the date palm; the "samaea” and the mango. 


The Faraway Places 

^ITH no cameras to record tliecxplorations,pcoplcwlioslayed 
at home during the age of discovery had to rely on artists to 
show them what the new lands were like. By far the busiest artist in 
this field was Tlicodore de Bry, of Frankfurt, Germany. l)e Bry, 
assisted by his sons, assembled a series of accounts of travels, illus- 
trated them either out of liis own imagination or from sketclies made 
by voyagers, and published them in a series of fifty-seven books, 
grandly entitled The Amazing but True Explanulious of the Life & 
Planners of the Wilds in the East and West Indies. 

His illustrations, some of ichich arc shown on these p.ages, arc 
hardly remarkable for accuracy, but they conveyed to Europeans 
the e.\citement and fascination of faraway places. Tlicy incited 
many romantic stay-at-homes to invest tlicir money in treasure 
hunts and wildcat voyages and, like recruiting posters, they beck- 
oned young men down to the sea and lured them on to fabled lands 
where "fountains spout gold” and "all fruits are delicious to c.at.” 



On the island of Ormuz, the temperature went so high that homes 
were built with holes in the roof and husbands and wives slept in 
caskets of water. Natives were also plagued by worms on their legs. 
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Tree dwellers in South America astonished Spain’s explorers, wdio 
likened them to magpies. The treed natives fight with stones, water 
and arrows, but the attackers have the advantage of a sharp ax. 



Beasts f«)und in India include llie elephant, wltose tusks were sold 
mainly to the Portuguese, the crocodile, rhinoceros, tortoise and 
armadillo. In de Bry’s imagination elephants were frightfully fat. 



Javanese dancers, in separate rows of men and women, awed explor- 
ers by their sinuous movements. The musical instrument, something 
like a marimba, was made of sugar-cane stalks topped with metal. 
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In 1C03, Elizaliclh died and Eitfrland, wiMry of a " ar llial liml 
c.?5crilially won Inil ooiild not la- cfrcclivoly coiiclndod, patched up 
a treaty with Spain. Its .signin;; was one of the fir.st im[iortuiit act.s 


of James I, the new king. In tin’s painting llie Spatiisli and Austrian 
negotiators arc seated at left of the tnlilc, the Englisli at right; 
the llriti.sh secretary of stale, Rohcrl Cecil, is in right foreground. 


Llizahclh, in this contemporary painting, is dressed to 
the last extravagance of llenaispancft court costume and 
stands regally on a map of tlie country .she made great. 
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The busy Thames River at London Bridge is shown in this engrav- 
ing made by Nicholas Visscher in 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s 
death. The bridge itself, which travelers acclaimed as the marvel 


of the kingdom, was lined rrith shops and dwellings "so as a n 
would judge himself to be in the street.” Above the gate towe 


near end of the bridge the heads of traitors are exhibited on 







The paragons of the age were a brother 
and a sister. Sir Philip Sidney was a 
poet of genius, a soldier of daring, a 
man of natural nobility; when he died 
in battle at 32, all England mourned. 
His sister Mary, countess of Pembroke, 


was tlie most charming and learned of 


Elizabethan women. Her son was the 
patron of Shakespeare. Her death pro- 
voked a scarcely known poet, William 
Browne, to write a famous epitaph: 


■ V ' 


Underneath this salilo hearse 
Lies the suhjecl of all verse: 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’.^ mother; 
Death! ere thou hast slain another 
Fair and learn’d, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
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One cmtlanclisli Ilrilisli iiiii>f>rl tvas the 
hiiliai) jiririctL-cs. Pocahmila.s. iviui u'cel a 
planter, Ijecami: a sty!i?h Loudon lady. 


Adventure reached its apogee in the iiccountii of shipwreck on far-off 
iKlniids. ( jiptain John Smith’s telling of such a talc, licre illustrated, 
may have given Shakespeare the idea for his comedy, T/ic Tempest. 



The trophies of discovery were borne back to Europe, among them 
the strange, grinning mask of Quetzalcoati, the white god and mes- 
siah of the Aztecs whose advent Aztec prophecies had long foretold. 
When the chieftain, Montezuma, heard that six hundred while men 
had landed on the coast of Mexico, he told his people, "Our lord 
Quetzalcoati has arrived,” and promptly dispatched an embassy 
bearing gifts for the white god, including this mask. The man who 


received them was no messiah, but an unsuccessful law student and 
ruthless adventurer named Hernando Cortes, the Spanish conquis- 
tador. Cortes gladly assumed the identity of the god and marched 
toward the Aztec capital. Willingly he accepted the chieftain’s hos- 
pitality — then seized, ransomed, but did not release him. Later 
the Aztecs drove the invaders from the city; but Cortes destroyed 
their armies and gave to Spain an empire several times its own size. 
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O N Ortoiu-r 31. 1,317. an Aii^snslinian monk named 
! .Marlin Lntlior nailnl I<» llie door of tlie elinreh at 
Witlenlteri; ninety-live theses attaekinj; the Church 
of Koine. The Protestant Kelornmtion had he^nn and the 
titanic assertion that all men should he free to worship God 
accordin': to tlieir own consciences plnnpcd Christendom into 
its urcatest spirilna! crisis, 

'I'lie Protestant Keformation was. to hejrin with, wholly 
tlie work oi Koman Catholics, For in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury all European Christians, with insienilicent exceptions, 
were Githolics. From Poland to Porinpal and from England 
to.^icily, the same s.ieraments and services in Latin, the same 
hierarchy of jiriests and hishops, the same holidavs and the 
same symhols united some sixty million souls. 

There had heen rejicated attempts hefore Luther to chaiyuc 
the doctrines and practices of the Cliundi. In the intellectual 
ferment of tlic thirteenth century the Alhiuimsinn heresv had 
won many converts in France. In fourteenth century Eneland 
the followers of the Gxford scholar J<din \\N‘<'Iiire d<anatided 
Church reform, the translation of the Hihle into the vernacu- 
lar and the simplification of the service. In the next century, 
the fifteenth, a related movement, led hy John lluss. swept 
over Kohemia. .Ml these heresies were violently stamped out 
hy the eomhined powers of Church and state. 

But the underlyiiif; causes of unrest wore not rooted out. 
There wa? .amone all clashes, includinj; the nohlc and the 
learned, a fcelini: th.at the Church had lost sieht of its true 
mission. It had hecome wealthy, worldly and top-heavy. 
Durina most of the fourteenth century the simultaneous 
existence of two popes, fiehtin? each other’s claims, publi- 
cized to ail Europe the parlous state of its oldest and most 
venerable institution. 

T he resistance of the Church to needed reforms was not 
alone responsible for the final break. .After the miserable 
outcome of the Hundred Years’ War between Eu'.dand and 
France {1337-1-1.53) those two countries found themselves 
poorer in cash and needing capital for reconstruction. 'J'hcy 
resented the paying of Church tithes to their bishojis and 
the steady drain of Church funds to Rome, as well as the 
demands of the many monks begging for charity. It seemed 
to the laity that the monks grew fat while they themselves 
grew lean. Kings and nobles looked with envy on the steady 
accumulation by the Church of lands and other properly. 

The moral, polilicail and financial corruption of the Church 
was a source of shame and grief to all devout fifteenth cen- 
turj- Catholics. It was wholly and solely the intention of most 
of the dissident Catholics to reform those abuses. Only in the 
course of that reform did it become clear that the real issue 
was much deeper and more divisive. On one side, the conserv- 
ative Catholics felt that true worship was impossible without 
the mediation of priesthood, sacraments, ritual, between the 
soul of man and God. On the other, the Protestants main- 
tained that, in worshiping, a man’s soul must find itself face 



No sooner had the Protestant sects made good their break from the 
Catholic Church than they began to quarrel with each other. Calvin 
called Luther a "minister of Satan.” Luther, in this cartoon, tweaks 
Calvin’s heard in reply. The Pope holds his cars against the fracas. 
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Anti-Catholic feeling found bitter 
expression in a series of u'oodcuts 
done b)' the Lutheran artist Lucas 
Cranach. They contrast the Pope 
u ith Christ. In the first of this pair, 
Christ kisses the feet of a disciple 
as He washes them. In the second, 
the Pope offers his foot to be kissed 
by subservient kings and nobles. 



to face with God. This difference cut across the body of faith 
and only a forcible suture could heal it. The Roman Catholic 
Church attempted that suture and, in a struggle of unparal- 
leled ferocity lasting some hundred and fifty years, it failed. 

T he Age of the Reformation knetv massacres that resem- 
bled battles — like that of St. Bartholomew’s Day in 1572 
when French Catholics murdered some eight thousand Prot- 
estants at the signal of the tocsin that still clangs shudderingly 
down the centuries. It knew persecutions that in duration, 
brutality and numbers of victims irere serial massacres. It 
kne^v -(vars, civil ^rars and rebellions. It saw the revolt of the 
Dutch Protestants against King Philip II, the war between 
Protestant England and Catholic Spain, civil wars in Scot- 
land, France, Switzerland and later in England, where the 
drama was heightened by the execution of a king (Charles I). 
In Germany, civil war turned into the Thirty Years’ War and 
became general when most of Europe joined in. And above the 
rush of armies and the crash of cannon Avere heard the groans 
of martyrs and the aAvesome invective of bigots. 

It has been observed that in the name of religion the Ref- 
ormation caused more death and destruction than the Huns. 
For Asdren men are resolved to test in agony the three insights 
that constitute their highest manhood — love of truth, love 
of freedom and that love of God from Avhich alone the other 
tAvo derive their meaning — horror is an inevitable reflex of 
humanity in strife. Nor does this horror impair at all that 
prayer in Avhich the Avhole aspiration of the age Avas con- 
densed, in Avhich both sides of the great struggle might have 
united and to A\diich John Milton, the Reformation’s great- 
est poet, gaA^e voice: 

. . . What in me is dark 

Illumine, Avhat is Ioav raise and support; 

That, to the highth of this great argument, 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the Avays of God to men. 

A curious ecclesiastical deal, cynical even for that age, 
touched off the great charge. Prince Albert of Brandenburg, 


Avho Avas already archbishop of Magdeburg and of Halber- 
stadt, had in 1514 secured the archbishopric of Mainz. But 
canon latv forbade one man to hold three bishoprics. So the 
great sixteenth century banking house of Fugger lent Albert 
the money for the bribe Avhich he Avould pay Pope Leo X 
to confirm him in his three offices. RepresentatNes of both 
parties met formally and discussed the bribe. The Pope’s 
deputies asked for 12,000 ducats — a thousand for each of the 
TAvelve Apostles. Albert’s men said 7,000 ducats— a thou- 
sand for each of the seven deadly sins. A compromise A\’as 
reached on 10,000 ducats. 

To make sure that the obligation Avould be met. Pope Leo 
X had granted to Albert the privilege of selling indulgences. 
In Catholic doctrine there is only one Avay a sinner can be saved 
from eternal damnation — by confession and contrition. But 
though he is saA^ed from hell he is still liable to punishment 
for a period in purgatory. An indulgence is a promise by the 
Pope to remit this punishment in purgatory for a confessed 
sinner Avho has demonstrated his repentance by good works 
and real sacrifice (Avhich might be a donation of money to the 
Church). With little regard for the spirit of this doctrine, the 
papal agents in Germany glossed over the fine points of the- 
ology and Avent about selling indulgences for prices adjusted 
to the sinner’s means and the grossness of his sin. Half the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of such indulgences Avould go to Albert to 
repay the Fuggers. The other half Avould go to the Pope, avIio 
needed the money to rebuild St. Peter’s Church in Rome. 

As pious Catholics, many Germans found this particu- 
lar sale of indulgence shocking and injurious. The Catholic 
Church OAvned more than a third of all the land in the Ger- 
manies and both princes and peasants resented the drain of 
Avealth tOAvard Rome. 

M artin Luther kneAv nothing about the deal between the 
Pope and the archbishop. He kncAv only that the indul- 
gences Avere being sold by high-pressure methods, and that 
an agent of the Fugger banking house Avas on hand to keep 
accounts. Luther, moreover, believed that indulgences "cre 
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In this pair of woodcuts, Cranach 
draws a contrast between Christ’s 
attitude toward money and that of 
the Pope. The first sliow.s Christ 
driving the money-changers from 
tile Temple and the second shows 
the Pope taking money from the 
sale of indulgences (remission of 
punishment for sins in purgatory). 


llicnlogically and morally wrong. !n the ilic-es which he 
lackinl to the clturch door, he said: "The I’ope i-- not aide to 
remit ptiilt except hv deelaring it forgiven h\ Cod. . . . 

’’It is certain that avarice is fo-ien-il hy the money clink- 
ing in the chest, hut to aii-wer the prayers of the Church is 
in the power of Cod alone." 

l.nther’s wa« hy no me,in> tlu' only |irote'ling voice in 
Europe. Erasmus, the gre.iit''t of the humani'-t liihiical 
sehol.trs, had made ii« eorniption- the t.irget of his witty 
and elegant learning. In rrance. another liumani-l. l.efevrc 
d'Etajiles, wn* rlevelojung that str.iin of criticism which, 
amplified and clarified hy John Calvin, would later bring 
the Heformation to a new piteh of power. In Znrieh. Llrieh 
Zwingli was likewi^e preaching reform. 

lJul it was Luther's voice that i-anght the listening ear of 
Europe. Thousands who read his theses or heard them read, 
heard, too. in the words of the unknown monk the tone of a 
.strong man who i« acting in the light of In's convictions and 
what he conceives to he the will of (.od. 

The response to his defiance staggenvl Luther. It also puz- 
zled Pope 1x0 X. This son of Lorenzo the .Magnificent, the 
greatest of the great Medici family, had been tonsured at the 
age of seven. At thirteen he hecamea cardinal, .^n astute intel- 
ligence Imhucd with the ueoclassic spirit of the Renaissance 
and occupied with the vast political de-igns of the Church, 
Leo X found it difficult to realize the ilanger to the Church in 
the theological dispute in Saxony. Not until L520 diii he lake 
any decisive measure against Luther. Then he issued llie hull 
Exsurge Dominc (Having gone forth from Cod . . .) which 
declared Luther’.s opposition to the sale of indulgences heret- 
ical and called upon him to recant within sixty days or be 
excommunicated. 

Luther decided upon a dramatic action. Building a great 
bonfire outside Wiltcnherg, he publicly burned the whole 
canon law, signifying that he was no longer bound by it. 
Then he dropped into the flames the papal bull. That .same 
year, in three powerful pamphlets, Luther formulated his 
position. He attacked the authority of the papacy and, in 


tune with the mounting spirit of nationalism that marked 
the age. called ujion the restive German nobility to free itself 
from the :dien tyranny of papal power. He denied the fun- 
damental claims of the Church: that only the Pope may 
interpr<‘t the Bible atithoritativcly: that the priesthood is 
superior to the laity. These positions he denied in the name 
of the doctrine of the ])rieslhood of all believers — the doc- 
trine that every Christian is before God his own priest. 

Finally he examined the Catholic sacraments. He found 
full justification only for communion and baptism, and par- 
tial justification for penanee. Confirmation, marriage, holy 
onlers and <*.xtreme unction might he customs worthy of the 
Church’s blessing, btit he denied that they were sacraments, 
and he thereby reduce<l thi’ importance of the clergy who held 
the monopoly of administering them as indispensable riles. 

Luther’s central belief amounted to this: that salvation is 
possible not by good works, as the Catholics maintained, but 
by faith in Christ, and faith alone. 

T here w.as to be one more great historic scene. In 1521, 
Charles V, who had been recently elected Holy Roman 
emperor, convoked an imperial diet at Worms. One of the 
items on the agenda was ”to lake notice of the books and 
descriptions made by Friar Martin Luther against the Court 
of Rome.” On the n[)j)ointed day, Luther was kept standing 
outside the door for two hours. Then he was summoned in. 

At one end of the crowded, sweltering hall stood the peas- 
ant’s son, freshly tonsured and wearing his black Augustinian 
robes. At the other sat the most powerful monarch in Europe. 

For the better part of two days Luther and the papal legates 
fenced theologically in Latin. At last he spoke simply and 
briefly: "Since Your Majesty and your Lordships ask for a 
plain answer, I will give you one without either horns or teeth. 
Unless I am convinced by Scripture or by right reason — for 
I trust neither popes nor councils, since they have often erred 
and contradicted themselves — unless I am thus convinced, 

I am bound by the texts of the Bible, my conscience is captive 
to the Word of God. I neither can nor will recant anything, 





since it is neither safe nor right to act against conscience. 
God help me. Amen.” 

The emperor rose abruptly and left the hall. Luther slipped 
out of the city. On the road to Wittenberg he was seized by 
soldiers. They were the elector of Saxony’s men. The elector 
had long been Luther’s friend. He had Luther conducted 
secretly to the Wartburg, a castle where he could hide until 
the danger of assassination should have passed. 

In the Wartburg Luther undertook another imperative 
task— the translation of the Bible into ordinary German. 
Before the Reformation the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
were the sole authority for what a Christian might believe. 
Not the Church but the Bible, Luther contended, Avas the 
sole authority for faith. Nor could any Christian who read 
the Bible reverently fail to understand God’s word. 

But in the sixteenth century comparatively feAv Christians 
had read the Bible. It had been the first book printed Avhen 
the new art was invented (about 1450) and at the time of the 
Reformation there were more Bibles in Europe than ever 
before. But these AS'ere in Latin. Wycliffe, the fourteenth cen- 
tury English reformer, had translated Holy Scriptures in 
part, but the Church still banned the reading of such unau- 
thorized vernacular translations. Luther’s poAverful version 
Avas the first great Arork in modern German. 

In earlier ages, the Lutheran outbreak might have been 
quickly suppressed. But noAv, in the sixteenth century, the 
political interests of the German princes, someyrhat national- 
ist in cast, led a number of them to rally around Luther and 
so resist the too-poArerful Emperor Charles V. A meeting of 
the princes at Spires declared in effect that the princes Avere 
free to regulate religion in their OAm territories. When later 
this decision Avas repealed by the Catholics, the Lutheran 
princes protested to the emperor, and it is from this protest 
that the neAv' religion got its name of Protestant. 

The liberating force of Luther’s doctrines led to a social 
catastrophe. Excited by the atmosphere of revolt, the German 
peasants took fire and in the course of a savage uprising com- 
mitted frightful atrocities. Luther, shocked by the peasant 
excesses and seeing his lifcAvork threatened by the rebels’ use 
of his doctrines, urged the authorities to droAvn the insur- 
rection in blood. This decision helped to identify Lutheranism 
Avith civil authority, and it fixed its political forms. Luther’s 
revolt Avas to rank as a first step, bold but limited, under 
princely guidance and protection. All of the Scandinavian 
countries accepted the ne\s' church, but there the Lutheran 
adA'ance halted. 

M EANWHILE, the task of spreading Protestantism had 
passed to another man, John Calvin. Through Calvin 
and his Reformed Church, Protestantism ceased to be a merely 
national or even Germanic moA’ement. Inspired by his Ausion, 
expressed in laAvycrlike logic and infused Aviih invincible 
purpose, Protestantism Avould henceforth leap frontiers and 
convert Avhole nations. 

Calvin, born in France in 1509, turned from the study 
of theology to larv, returned to theology and, rrlien only 
twenty-six, produced his great Arork, The Institutes of the 
Chri.sliun Religion. Tliis most rational of all Protestant theolo- 
gies could meet on equal terms the highly developed theology 


of the Roman Catholic Church. The core of Calvin’s system 
Avas his faith that God is infinite and perfect — infinitely good 
and infinitely glorious. Man, by Adam’s original sin, is wholly 
Aricked. Yet man must "aspire to the goodness A\-hich he lacks, 
to the liberty of AS'hich he is deprived.” God commands men 
to fulfill the laAv only to make them realize that they can do 
nothing Arithout Him. God merely desires men to recognize 
their Aveakness so that they Arill rely on Him in all thinas. 

Moreover, man is predestined. From eternity God has fore- 
ordained every good or eA'il act that every man Avill commit. 
From eternity he has predestined all Avho are to be righteous 
and all As^ho are to be sinners. The righteous are God’s elect. 
Since there is no Avay of knoAving avIio is elect and Arho is not, 
the Christian must use this life in doing what he can for God’s 
great glory. This somber doctrine released into the daily 
secular life of men an ascetic energy hitherto knoAvn only to 
monastic life at its highest. Worldly life became an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate the A'ehemence of faith. 

At Geneva, a free Protestant city, Calvin sought to estab- 
lish a city of God on earth. His first efforts to introduce the 
Cah'inist scheme of the good life there Avere a failure. Tiie 
unregenerate GencA’ans resented his efforts to ban dancing, 
cardplaying, drinking, sports and gay clothes. CalA'in Aras 
ordered to leaA^e the city. But he had touched tlie Genevese 
mind and Avas invited back in 1541. He refused to return until 
he Avas granted poAver to carry out his reforms. Accepted as 
leader, he was for some twenty years the religious and moral 
ruler of GeneA'a. He organized the ruling church by his eccle- 
siastical ordinances Avdiich laid doAvn his Avhole program of 
life, government and thought, so that the entire city might 
become a church. He made Geneva a haven for Protestant 
refugees from other lands, so that the city became a citadel 
for defense of the faith and a center of propaganda for its 
dissemination. He did not hesitate to torture or burn men at 
the stake to fulfill his purpose. 

From Geneva spread the men and ideas that strengthened 
the Dutch in their long struggle to achieve a republic free 
from Spain. John Knox found a haven there and Avent forth 
to harangue Mary, Queen of Scots. When CaK'in died in 1564, 
he left Protestantism strong and expanding. 


B ut a neAvforce — the Catholic Counter Reformation— had 
already gathered strength andAvould henceforth success- 
fully oppose the Protestant advance. No part of Western 
Christendom had remained Acholly untouched by Lutheran 
or Calvinist teachings. Yet throughout Europe llicre Avas a 
solid core of Catholic piety Avhich might abhor abuses in tlic 
Church but abhorred even more the thought of leaving it. 
Upon this piety the Church based its Counter Reformation, 
the great effort to purge itself of abuses and regain the souls 


that it had lost. 

For this purpose Pope Paul III, upon the suggestion of 
Emperor Charles V, called a Church council at Trent. Begin- 
ning its sc.«sions in 1545, the Council of Trent ended them, 
after several adjournments, eighteen years later. It opposed 
any compromise A\ith Protestantism, strengthened and definei 
the authority of the pope and set up and carried out thorough- 
going reforms Avithin the Church. 

The correcting of abuses began at once. Bribery, luxtirions 
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living, neglect of vows, nepotism, the traffic in offices, the sale 
of justice in the papal courts — all were quickly swept away. 
Prelates were ordered to reside at their benefices. Great ban- 
quets and hunting parties were aholished. Immorality was 
sternly repressed. Seminaries were opened for the proper 
education of priests. A new uniformity in faitii and ritual 
was imposed. 

Two great engines of authority implemented the Counter 
Reformation — the Inquisition and the Society of Jesus. The 
Inquisition was the Church’s spiritual police. It had been 
established by St. Dominic in tlie tlurlecnth century for the 
purpose of detecting heretics and bringing them to justice. 
It had succeeded in exterminating the Albigcnsian hcrscy 
and had done its best to wipe out the larger reforming sect 
of tlic Waldcnscs. It had reached the peak of its actiyity in 
fifteenth century Spain under the cruel Inquisitor General, 
Torquemada. No such rigor was shoirn bv the Inquisition 
in Italy during tlic Counter Reformation despite tlic increased 
activity of the Holy Office. But still, to achieve a doctrinal 
conformity, some people had to be imrned. and a colony of 
four thousand Waldcnscs was killed or sold into slavery. 

/"HILE the Inquisition policed the regenerated Church, 

T T the Society of Jesus infused into it a new moral and 
intellectual vigor. Tlie founder of the order, one of the world’s 
great leaders of men. was Ifiigo Lopez dc Recaldc, noiv better 
known as St. Ignatius dc Loyola. Born in the castle of Loyola 
in Spain’s Basque country the year before Columbus discov- 
ered the New World. Loyola was thirty when the Trench 
invaded Spain. In that war he was wounded in the leg and left 
lame for life. During his convalescence, he asked for books 
of chivalric romance to read but, since none were available, 
was given instead the lives of the saints. Taking fire from 
these he decided to renounce the world and devote himself 
to defending the Catholic faith. 

At a Dominican monastery in Catalonia, Loyola disci- 
plined himself cruelly. He lived on bread and water, knelt for 
seven hours in prayer, scourged himself three hours daily and 
scarcely slept at all. Sometimes he was plagued hy visions. 
Despair engulfed him. He was tempted to suicide. During the 
sickness that followed he became convinced that his extreme 
asceticism had been wrong. Angels appeared to him, showing 
him the road to salvation, and the saint decided to dedicate 
his body as well as his soul to God. For Loyola was, above all, 
a man of action. 

He began preaching and soon gathered a group of disciples. 
These activities brought him to the notice of the Inquisition, 
which imprisoned him. Loyola eleared himself of heresy, 
but the Holy Office sentenced him to study theolog)' for four 
years. In time he again gathered disciples who took oaths of 
poverty and chastity. He determined to form a holy order, 
called the Company of Jesus, a spiritual militia to be headed 
by a general with unlimited, lifelong command over the order. 


t OYOLA became the first general and during the remaining 
J sixteen years of his life directed theorder’smultitudinous 
activities. The purpose of his mission was to strengthen the 
Church by penetrating European society, influencing the men 


of all ranks who controlled it, directing education, gaining 



After the Diet of Worm.', wlierc Luther proclaimed liis freedom of 
con.science, lie retired for his own safety to tlic Warlburg and there 
translated the Bihic into German. Above is the title page of the orig- 
inal edition of Luther’s Bible — a work as fundamental to German 
as the King James Bible is to English. Below, a contemporary car- 
toon shows the Pope superintending the burning of Luther’s tracts. 
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Luther’s ninety-five theses are inscribed in bronze on the doors of 
the church at Wittenberg where he posted them in 1517. Also pre- 
served (below) is his hideaway in the Wartburg, the castle where, 
under the protection of Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, he 
translated the Bible. In this room he is said to have thrown an ink- 
pot at the devil, who had come to tempt him from his w'ork. 

Luther was the totvering human figure of the Reformation. His 
violent anger was sometimes discharged in unprintable invective, 
as his fierce devotion was discharged in his great hymn, Ein' fcsie 
Burg ist unser Gott (A mighty fortress is our God) . In middle age 
he married a nun — an act which profoundly shocked Catholics — 
and became the fondest of fathers. At Christmas, children in many 
lands still sing the songs he composed for his sons, among them the 
tender little carol, "Away in a manger, no crib for a bed . , . ’ 



control of the confessional and preaching the faith in ways 
As'hich would appeal to the imagination of the time. 

To this end he forbade asceticism (it is better, he WTOte, to 
strengthen the stomach and other faculties than to impair 
the body and enfeeble the intellect by fasting). He gave atten- 
tion to the social arts by which the Jesuits could ingratiate 
themselves with people of influence. He preferred recruits 
"less marked by pure goodness than by firmness of character 
and ability in conduct of affairs, since men -who are not apt 
for public business do not suit the requirements of the com- 
pany.” In dealing with the world the Jesuits should act like 
"good fishers of souls, passing over many things in silence as 
though these had not been observed, until the time came 
when the will w'as gained, and the character could be directed 
as they thought best.” 

Cheerful and intelligent worldliness was the Jesuit’s public 
face. His personal life belonged to his order. He owned nothing. 
He was sent where the general ordered. He could be expelled 
and ruined in a moment. A network of intelligence agents 
reported to the general, wdio was himself subject to the sur- 
veillance of five agents of the order appointed for that purpose. 
In a generation, the Jesuits had spread their organization over 
most of Europe. Kings, ruling groups, strategically placed 
persons and even wdiole governments (like that of Portugal) 
were in their hands. Poland w’as reconquered to the Catholics 
and soon Jesuit missionaries were at work on four continents. 
And though their success and power made them dreaded even 
by Catholics, there was no question that their martial morals 
and subtle influence had rejuvenated the Church in its time 
of need and mightily helped to check the Protestant Refor- 
mation in its triumph. 

M en born early in the sixteenth century found them- 
selves at its close living in a world visibly changed and 
still changing. The tenor and the pace of life had altered. The 
most permanent feature of Western civilization ivas hence- 
forth to be change itself. In the boyhood of such men, the 
Catholic Church had been the sole spiritual power in Europe; 
its overthrow was inconceivable. In their old age, the Catholic 
Church had lost many of the western and northern nations 
and was reduced to a competing power even in France. In 
their boyhood, the temporal power of the Church, of which 
theHoly Roman Empire was one expression, had extended from 
Gibraltar to Poland. In their old age, the idea of nationalism 
had taken root in the double institution of monarchy and 
nation. Men no longer thought of themselves as members of 
medieval communities, more or less local, but as Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Spaniards. 

The spirit of freedom which found its religious expression 
in Protestantism found its secular expression in commerce. 
Commerce was the high adventure of the age, calling forth in 
a supreme degree the qualities that the new faith and the wars 
of faith developed — individual initiative, enterprise, vigor. 

Nor did the energy of the new spirit stop with the sixteenth 
century or the continent of Europe. It leaped the Atlantic 
Ocean and cleared a continental forest, and found a dwelling 
place where the new dignity of the individual, safeguarded 
by his new freedom of faith could, under God, builii a citadel, 
an arsenal and an altar. 
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Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, never met a man — save one — who many lovers; in the end a woman, England’s Virgin Queen, con- 

remained impervious to her royal charms, and her beauty fired even trived her ruin. "Passion alone,” a poet wrote, "could shake the 

the unknown painter of this portrait. Mary had four husbands and double fortress of her impregnable heart and ever-active brain. 
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From the pulpit of the Cathedral of St. Andrews in Fife, John Knox 
preached his crusade against Mary, Queen of Scots. His listeners 
compared him to "five hundred trumpets blustering in our ears.” 


The Queen and the Preacher 


O F all the characters, great and small, who swept through the 
bloody drama of the Reformation, none were more oddly paired 
than Mary, Queen of Scots and John Knox. Mary, the daughter of 
a Scottish king, had gone to France at the age of five to become the 
child bride of Francis II and had acquired all the graces of the French 
court. She was a devout but tolerant Catholic. Knox, the son of a 
Scottish farmer, had been a French prisoner and galley slave, had 
studied with Calvin and had braved persecution in four countries 
for preaching the new Protestantism. He brought to Scotland a Pres- 
byterian creed modeled on that of Calvin’s church and an eloquence 
fired by hatred of the Catholics. He was short, with bulging brows 
and long black beard. Mary was tall, slender and possessed of such 
warmth and beauty that historians still find it difficult to judge her 
impartially. Both Mary and Knox had high intelligence, high cour- 
age and a high, hot hate for each other. 

By 1560, pushed by Knox, who was the most influential preacher 
in the land, Scotland had suppressed Catholicism and adopted Prot- 
estantism as its official religion. So when Knox heard that Mary, 
after her husband’s death, was sailing home to occupy Scotland’s 
throne, he feared that once again his country -would be ruled by the 
Church or "the synagogue of Satan,” as he called it. Mary was quite 
willing to let Protestantism flourish in Scotland. But, she said, "I 
will defend the Kirk of Rome for I think it is the true Kirk of God.” 
Then Knox called Mary a Jezebel and the Church of Rome "... a 
harlot . . . polluted with all kind of Spiritual fornication. . . .” In 
open argument Knox could ahvays outtalk the queen and reduce 
Her Majesty to unmajestic tears. 

When Knox first glared at Mary under his heavy brows he tras 
already middle-aged and his adventures, except for marrying a girl 
of seventeen, were nearly over. But Mary’s tragedy ivas just begin- 
ning. Finding a husband for the widowed queen of nineteen became 


a chief concern for all her counselors, including England’s Protestant 
Queen Elizabeth, who was anxious that Mary make an alliance with 
England instead of some rival power. A distant cousin, vain and 
handsome Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, was found acceptable to 
all parties and Mary wed him in 1565. Eager for power and jealous 
of Mary’s influential- secretary, David Rizzio, Darnley became the 
focus of a plot against his otrn wife and Rizzio. When Rizzio was 
murdered, Mary vowed revenge and when Darnley tvas killed in a 
gunpowder explosion, suspicion fell at once on the queen and her 
Protestant lover, the earl of Bothwell. Three months later, she 
married Bothwell. 

H ounded now by Protestants and Catholics alike, the queen’s 
miseries increased. Knox intensified his campaign of vitupera- 
tion against her. Refusing to trade the life of Bothwell for her throne, 
she finally abdicated in favor of her son James VI and spent the last 
nineteen years of her life as a virtual prisoner of her old enemy, 
Elizabeth. Knox died, but he seemed to have called down heaven’s 
curse on Mary. A queen without a country, Mary plotted to help 
Spain invade England and dreamed of replacing Elizabeth on the 
throne. Elizabeth discovered the plot and brought Mary to one of 
history’s most famous trials. 

Although Mary pleaded her cause with superb eloquence — the 
exact degree of her guilt has never been settled — she was sentenced 
to death in 1587. With majestic tranquility she mounted the scaf- 
fold. After she had kneeled on a cushion and bowed on the block, the 
fumbling axman had to strike three times before he severed the 
head. As he grabbed it by the hair to show the onlookers, he found 
he was holding only the wig, and Mary’s head rolled grotesquely to 
the floor. With it the Reformation in England lost a great enemy 
and John Knox, now fourteen years dead, won the final victory. 
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Art, to John Calvin, was a saucy bawd — to be eyed with suspicion. 
Calvin therefore seldom had his portrait painted. These classroom 
doodles by an irreverent pupil are among the few likenesses extant. 


Calvin and the New Piety 

T he Protestant Reformation was the greatest religious revival 
Europe had experienced since St. Paul came out of Asia crying 
the Messiah. Piety became a lifelong adventure, earnestness the 
mien of delight. Holiness was snatched out of the mouths of saints 
to become the daily bread of millions of ordinary men. For a brief, 
beatific instant of history it seemed as if the society of men might 
truly become a "society of saints.” 

John Calvin thought so. At the age of twenty-six, Calvin had 
written his Institutes of the Christian Religion, the great theological 
summary of Protestantism, and had quickly been acclaimed as the 
Luther of France. '’Dccretum Dei aeternnm horribile^ (God’s ever- 
lasting law is frightful), the Institutes declared, and on this iron idea 
Calvin built his church. His theology prepared men to face the 
total animosity of the universe; and the theocracy he founded at 
Geneva provided them with a stern rehearsal of their fate. His city 
was first divided into quarters. For each quarter a body of elders 
was appointed, with right of entry and full search not only to a 
man’s house hut also to his conscience. To assist the elders in their 
inquisitions, an army of spies was set loose in the community. Their 
presence became so commonplace that the posted regulations of 
the inns contained this item: "Nobody shall be allowed to sit up 
after nine o’clock at night except spies.” The law of Calvin was no 
less severe than his God’s. The arrangement of a woman’s hair was 
prescribed and the displacement of a wanton curl might be punished 
by the husbandly lash. Capital punishment was decreed for such 
crimes as adultery, blasphemy, heresy and witchcraft. 

Toward the end of his life, racked with disease, "Calvin pursued 
a senseless reign of terror in Geneva. Nevertheless, Geneva contin- 
ued to be the mecca of Protestantism, the Holy City to which many 
of the dissenting sects turned for a common inspiration.' The spirit of 
John Calvin proved greater than the man and the sternly beautiful 
doctrine of Calvinism survived the heartless practice he made of it. 



In England the Pilgrims, a group of separatists from the Established 
Church, were among the most pious of the dissenters. Seeking free- 
dom of worship, one band of Pilgrims left England and settled at 


Plymouth, Massachusetts. In this painting by Johann Schwartze 
the Pilgrims are shown at their first public prayer. Elder Brewster 
is leading the service and Miles Standish stands in the foreground. 



England was the first nation to make Prolestantism its stale reli- translation of the Bible that bears his name. King James is shown 

gion. The Church of England, established by Henry VIIl, was here at an Anglican service, held in 1620 in the court of old St. 

fortified by Elizabeth and James I, who authorized the famous Paul’s to raise money for the "speedy reparation” of the cathedral. 
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The merchant George Gisze was one of the Protestant traders of 
northern Europe who came to dominate the Continent s business. 
A north German, he represented the Hanseatic houses in England 
where, in 1532, Hans Holbein painted this famous portrait. Gisze, 


,dio dressed far more elegantly than did his ^ 
a the Netherlands, sits in his office surrounded by 
ories-money box, scales for weighing gold, metal ball ^nUi ° 
wine and, for decoration, a beautiful vase of pure Venetian glass. 



B ehind the huge historic events of tlic Reformation, 
certain subtle changes were transforming the basic 
fabric of socict}', bringing into being amid the smoke 
and fury of religious and dynastic struggles a rcmarkaldc 
new species of man. Bourgeois man, product and progenitor 
of tlic middle class, turned out to be the heir of all the former 
ages. His golden hour u'as the seventeenth century, his cradle 
the Netherlands. 

In that time and place bourgeois man, crossing the abyss 
that had for so long divided aristocrat and peasant, ruled and 
owned not only a nation but a leorld empire. Possessed of 
neither a hereditary aristocracy nor a strong clerical author- 
ity, Holland was the first modern state to be governed in 
its entirely by businessmen. They owned its ucallh, con- 
trolled its politics and dominated its philosophy. From 1600 
to 1690 the prosjierous Dutch were flic n-ondcr and envy 
of debt-ridden Europe. Travelers marveled at the miracle 
that had bequeathed to a fog-covered, land-poor morass of 
"united bogs” tlic commercial and financial supremacy of 
the Western world. 

With the curiosity of a modern anthropologist, Sir William 
Temple, English ambassador to The Hague in 1668, analyzed 
the strange race which had wrought this miracle. "The mer- 
chants and tradesmen,” he urotc, "are of mighty industry. 
Never any countin' traded so much and consumed so little. 
They buy infinitely, but ’tis to sell again. They arc the great 
masters of Indian spices and Persian silks, but wear plain 
woolen and feed upon their own fish and roots. They sell the 
finest of their own clotli to France and buy coarse out of Eng- 
land for their own wear. They send abroad the best of their 
own butter and buy the cheapest out of Ireland for their own 
use. They furnish infinite luxury nhich they never practice, 
and traffic in pleasures which they never taste.” 

"Their common riches.” Temple observed shrcivdly, ' lie 
in every man’s spending less than he has coming in." Not 
only was their fruealilv and asceticism a strong bar to idle 
self-indulgence, but "the general intention every man has 
upon his business” appeared to leave them no time even for 
the enjoyment of love. "All appetites and passions seem to 
run lower and cooler here than in other countries, avarice 
excepted," Temple explained. "Their tempers are not airy 
enough for jo)', nor v.'arm enough for love. This is talked of 
sometimes among the younger men, but as a thing they have 
heard of, rather than felt. I have known some that imperson- 
ated lovers well enouah, but none that I ever thought v.cre at 
heart in love.” As for drinking, he added, the merchants 
and traders never do it in the morning nor till they come from 
the Exchange.” In the evenings, they would sometimes par- 
take of wine and brandy, "as the only reward they enjoy of 
all their pains, and as that alone which makes them rich and 
happy in their voluntarv poverty who would otherwise seem 
poor and v, retched in their real wealth.” 

To an English aristocrat in the lush age of the English Res- 
toration. the frugality and sobriety of the Dutch seemed no 


The Rise 

of 

Bourgeois Man 



The .Amsterdam 'Exchange v.as the financial pulse of Europe. On 
the open floor bulls and bears met in daily battle, stale loan,; were 
floated and shares of corpo.-^lions we.-e busily traded, .Any re?;jeet- 
able businessman could walk into the Erchau^ -t trading. 
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The East India House in 
Amsterdam rvas the head- 
quarters of the world’s first 
great corporation. It was 
office, warehouse and arse- 
nal for the fleet. Its cellars 
were fragrant with bales of 
spices, its halls enlivened 
with the armor of coun- 
tries where company ships 
called. In an abattoir at 
back, herds of cattle were 
slaughtered and the meat 
sailed for use by the fleet. 



century Europe. Between 1500 and 1527, Fugger’s fortune 
increased from 200,000 gulden (§4,000,000) to 2,000,000; on 
his death in 1546 it was estimated at 4,000,000 gulden. He 
advanced the funds with w'hich Charles V bought his elec- 
tion as Holy Roman emperor, in what was subsequently 
termed the biggest business deal of the century. When the 
debt was slow in being repaid Fugger wrote his emperor a 
dunning letter such as no bourgeois had ever dared address 
to his monarch. "It is evident and clear as day,” he wrote, 
"that Your Majesty could not have secured the Roman 
Crowm without me, and I can show documents to prove 
it. . . . Accordingly I humbly request Your Majesty . . . 
to command that my outstanding sum of money together 
with the interest for the same he returned and paid out to 
me w'ithout any further delay.” Dictator of the finances of half 
of Europe, intimate of kings, Jacob the Rich still never suc- 
ceeded in climbing out of the middle class. The patricians of 
Augsburg blackballed him from their clubs, excluded him 
from their gatherings and snubbed him to the day of his death. 

I N the end it was the Netherlands that ushered the middle 
class into its inheritance. Even before the great discover- 
ies, Baltic and Venetian trade routes had crossed in the Low 
Countries. With the opening of the Atlantic ship lanes, Ant- 
werp became the chief port and queen city of Christendom. 
Each 'iveek two thousand freight ivagons and ten thousand 
peasant carts rumbled through its gates with the wares and 
produce of a continent. Four hundred ships often rode in on 
a single tide, disgorging on its quays wool from England, tal- 
low from Norway, pitch from Sweden, grain from France, 
silks and spices from the East, gold from the Americas and 
the silvery haul of the North Sea fisheries. In Ant^verp, 
insurance first became big business — life insurance as well 


as cargo and ship insurance. The Antwerp Bourse, founded 
in 1531, was the world’s original stock exchange. 

Antwerp’s decline began ivith the great crash of 1557, \rliicit 
was precipitated by the bankruptcy of Spain. Drained by 
wars, paralyzed by a feudal economy, Philip II finally revealed 
to a horrified w’orld the desperate state of Spain’s exchequer: 
11,000,000 ducats in debts and expenses against only 1,330,000 
in assets. Although German and Italian bankers bled them- 
selves white in an effort to stave off universal disaster, Spain’s 
bankruptcy was soon follow'ed by that of Portugal, France 
and the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium) . The collapse of the 
Antw'erp Bourse wfiped out investments of over 20,000,000 
ducats. Even the House of Fugger wris irreparably shaken, 
and in 1650 it, too, went under. 

Out of the great debacle a new kind of businessman arose 
amid the salt marshes of the northern Netherlands. The 
grow'th of this empire was not in the tradition of the con- 
quistadors, for the Dutch shied a^vay from bloody battles 
over empty wilderness. They left the exploitation of the for- 
ests to the Spanish and French and concentrated instead on 
trade. Neither manufacturers nor producers, they made 
themselves the universal 'Tvaggoners of the waves.” The 
Dutch, wrote Dante! Defoe, "are t!ie Carryers of tJie World, 
the middle Persons in Trade. . . . They buy to seil again, 
take in to send out.” Their merchant marine numbered six- 
teen thousand ships out of an estimated total of tweniy 
thousand for all Europe. The fast, low frigates developed by 
the East India Company for double duty in trade and battle 
were unbeatable in both. So swift and skillful were Diitcb 
builders that their services were sought by all the maritime 
states of Europe. The king of Spain commissioned them to 
build an entire war fleet, equipped to the last cannon bail, 
and on delivery sent it to attack Holland. 
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The syndics of merchant 
guilds ivere the boards of 
directors of the day. These 
are the syndics of the cloth- 
makers guild grouped for 
a portrait by Rembrandt. 
Formed by merchants to 
regulate trade practices, 
the guilds helped establish 
the position of the middle 
class. But their regulations 
got in the tvay of bourgeois 
man’s enterprise and the 
power of the guilds waned. 


The Dutch East Indies Company was a kind of private 
admiralty. Most of the company ships carried letters of 
marque authorizing them to hijack treasure on the open seas. 
The line between trade and piracy was imperceptible in the 
operations of the company whose dividends averaged eight- 
een per cent for 198 years. Dutch operatives took the trade of 
Japan, Borneo and Java from the Portuguese, planted out- 
posts in Australia, harried Spaniards in the Mediterranean, 
Venetians in the Adriatic and Swedes in the Baltic, swept 
rival traffic from the Rhine, seized the absolute monopoly 
of the Russian fur trade and, after buying Manhattan Island 
for $24, cut it up into lots and made a killing in real estate. 
"Are they with force unable to invade?” asked a British 
pamphleteer. "No matter; they’ll undo the world by trade.” 

The Amsterdam Exchange succeeded the Antwerp Bourse 
as the trading pulse of Europe and it was there that all the 
techniques of Wall Street fully evolved. The first bears began 
operating about 1608 and were known as "counterminers” or 
"misanthropes.” The bulls were called "lovers.” The Dutch 
operators, a British observer wrote in bewilderment, "invent 
new ways of trade — great quantities of brandy being disposed 
of every year, which are never intended to be delivered.” 
By mid-century Amsterdam was the seat of operations for 
the exchequers of Europe and the Amsterdam Bank had 
acquired a reputation as the safest financial haven on earth. 

The Dutch bourgeois did not have to operate behind the 
panoply of crown and scepter; he not only ran the state, he was 
the state. The wealthiest families of each city controlled poli- 
tics, and the wealthiest city, Amsterdam, ran Holland. In each 
generation a "Anng-,” or clique, of dominant families monopo- 
lized key jobs in government, the church, the militia and the 
schools. The greatest business dynasty of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the Bicker family who, by a domestic arrangement. 


coolly divided the world’s trade among themselves. Andries 
Bicker, burgomaster of Amsterdam, chose the Russian fur 
monopoly; one of his brothers, the rest of the Baltic; another 
brother, south Europe and the eastern Mediterranean; and 
the youngest, Cornelis, all the Americas. Besides running 
Amsterdam, Andries was manager of the East India Com- 
pany. Cornelis managed the West India Company — and so 
successfully that in 1628, following the capture of the Spanish 
silver fleet, it declared a fifty per cent dividend. The third 
brother, Jan, operated one of Holland’s great shipyards. 
Andries’s son-in-law commanded the municipal garrison. 

T O foreigners, the Dutch business oligarchy ivas puzzling 
and not altogether attractive. The philosopher Descartes, 
who lived in Holland from 1629 to 1640, complained that 
"every man thinks only of himself and his business interests, 
and whoever has nothing to do ivith business and trade . . . 
is completely disregarded.” Sir William Temple, summing 
up his observations, stated Ratly: "Out of such a nation can 
come neither good conversation nor great statesmanship.” 

These somewhat bilious vieirs stemmed in part from the 
fact that business and trade had not become quite respecta- 
ble in Christian Europe. For a thousand years the basis of 
the Church’s social ethics had been St. Paul’s words, "Having 
food and raiment let us be therewith content. . . . For the 
love of money is the root of all evil.” To desire more than "a 
sufficient livelihood” was avarice, a deadly sin. "The man 
who buys in order that he may sell dearer," Aquinas wrote, 
"is justly condemned, since regarded in itself it serves the 
lust of gain.” 

The Protestant Reformation had opened the floodgates 
of business enterprise. A keynote of Calvinism, particularly 
as it was expanded and developed by the Puritans in the 




Bourgeois prosperity tvas shared by Dutch painters who generally 
had a good market for their work. Artists found it useful and profit- 
able to become specialists — one in canal views, another in portraits, 
or household scenes or nudes. Above, Arnold Houbraken shows a 
painter’s studio, featuring the Dutch idea of an attractive nude; 
below, Joos van Craesbeeck shows a determinedly convivial group. 



century following Calvin’s death, was the concept of dedica- 
tion to one’s calling. "The Great Governour of the world hath 
appointed to every man his proper post and province.” What- 
ever a man’s calling might he, it was his Christian duty to 
pursue it to his fullest abilities. In his owm shop the tradesman 
could "most confidently expect the presence and blessing of 
God.” Thus pursuit of economic gain, which w'as once regarded 
as a dangerous frailty if not a sin, became an ethical duty to 
be undertaken for the glory of God. Poverty w^as not a virtue. 
Indeed, it was the Christian’s moral obligation to choose a 
gainful occupation and "drive it as far as it will go.” In this 
bracing philosophical climate the Dutch middle class came 
to flower. 

Although Puritanism colored the economic ethics of Hol- 
land, it never became the obsessive force it did in England, 
Av'here it touched off a civil w'ar, or in Nmv England, •where it 
produced a theocracy. The Dutch bourgeois were too stub- 
bornly practical, too levelheaded to be dominated by any 
abstract mystique, and they were essentially tolerant in reli- 
gion, persecuting neither Catholics nor Jews. Holland ivas 
the haven for refugees from all the religious ■wars of Europe. 

ALL in all, the Protestant Dutch businessman was con- 
jl\. siderably more full-blooded than the dour and pious 
Roundheads across the Channel. He tended, for one thing, 
to indulge his children — or rather, as the scandalized French 
saw it, to spoil them — by refraining from corporal punish- 
ment at home and enjoining it in schools. His adolescent 
daughters were inclined to be saucy. His wife, often well-heeled 
in her own right, seemed independent and self-assured. The 
Dutch bourgeois treated even his household servants with 
amiability. There was something fundamentally homely and 
perhaps ludicrous about the sight of him scuffing around the 
house in carpet slippers, tending his tulips and puffing on his 
extravagantly long-stemmed clay pipe. 

His house also reflected his individualistic spirit. When the 
Dutch patroon made his fortune he did not, like the Floren- 
tine merchant princes, erect a palace or, like the German 
millionaires, a dark, cluttered towmhouse. He reared a com- 
fortable d^velling •\vith high, wide "(vindotvs through wliich 
the sun could stream. His house ■\vas often surrounded by 
impeccable groves of precisely planted trees and inside it was 
spotless. The uncarpeted floors ■\vere of gleaming tile, daily 
scoured and sanded. Neat and functional, the Dutch home 
emphasized comfort rather than esthetic indulgence. Yet, 

^ a contemporary historian observed, "the plainest and most 
modest burgher had a house full of pictures, and tlicre was 
nothing unusual about finding from one to two hundred paint- 
ings in a modest home.” 

The sun began to set on the Dutch business empire follow- 
ing the Anglo-Dutch -wars of 1652-1674 which were ■'vars for 
commerce, ignited by jealous merchants of both countries. 

By the end of the century the hub of commerce ■^vas shifting 
wesUvard as it had before, this time to the island across the 
Channel. But the Dutch had shaped the mold for the proud, 
self-governing bourgeois — the middle class whose members 
u’ould in time dominate the free nations of the West and he 
hailed by a nineteenth century statesman as the "natural 
representatives” of the human race on earth. 
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The Lowlands: 

A ]Man-made Pattern 

T he Dulcli? "A little people of mcrcliaiits,” 
snifl’cd the liislonan Jlippolytc Taiiie, "lost 
oil a pile of mud.” Yet hcauty grew in tlie mud, 
and the merchants were men who could appre- 
ciate it. In this Viciv of Haarlem, Jacoli van 
Ruisdael painted the kind of lieauty Dutchmen 
liked to sec in their landscape — tlie useful love- 
liness of tidy towns and fertile farms, peaceful 
spires and graceful windmills. The fields of the 
lowlands spread away as far as eye can see in a 
gentle diagram of sireet prosperity. The sturdy 
dikes enclose the fields and the straight canals 
divide them with the prim rigor of lines on a 
graph paper. 

No other landscape in Europe is so intimate 
or seems so much the work of human hands — 
as indeed it is. The work began a thousand years 
ago, when the Dutch found their country slip- 
ping away beneath their feet. The Rhine and 
the Scheldt and the careless waves were wash- 
ing it out to sea. Nothing daunted, the sturdy 
Dutchmen threw up dikes to push hack the 
incursive ocean and dug canals to carry off the 
floods. With windmill pumps they drained the 
marshland. In the seventeenth century alone 
they added two hundred thousand arable acres 
to the land and developed on them an agriculture 
as thrifty as any on the Continent. A system of 
crop rotation was perfected, and the cultivation 
of fruit trees and flowers was conducted with 
an unprecedented success. The growing of the 
tulip, a flower imported from Turkey, became a 
great industry — and a greater craze. A specu- 
lation in bulbs began that raised their value to 
more than their weigh t in gold. One bulb sold for 
3,000 florins, and then was traded for a carriage 
and pair of horses. Another rvas exchanged for 
twelve acres of good land. In 1609, a bulb sold 
for 13,000 florins. In 1638 the market collapsed 
and thousands were ruined- Yet it is signifi- 
cant of the Dutch that they should have been 
betrayed into a financial panic in part by their 
love of beauty as well as by their love of gold. 
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The Gallant Offcringis by Jan Steen, who in the ,‘i^'lHhl 

ran a public tavern in the Dutch city of Lci( cn an (lowery 

rorvdy scenes he loved to paint. In a good-natured parod) of florxery 



courtship, a young roisterer prances through the door, bearing two 

LionsandaLltherringwhichhegrandlypresentstoabuxomtiroine. 

At portraiture of thecommon gesture, the Dutch were unsuipassed. 





Ifi Tlit I.fc!:jrr of Profr^^ttr Tulp, 

lirnthrsitil! tint p'Tfiirmiiij: a turrc <-\nrci?f iii tin- tiiaratirr. I>iit 
ilUi'ir.ititn: .1 •trniii; irii'!>’ni-v in l(ii' 'pifil of lii* lirim — tin- <!i'fi- 
I'lin- irf ii.iliir.il riirifity in »iirtuili'' nu-llm-l. ’nm nctv itiirrr't in 


mmtiiniiiMl l.nimlc.li:i- nmn-tMl llir iiir.lir.il nirn nf I.iirnpr !<■ a 
siini (if ili"rrli(in .mil lirJpr.f fnuii.l llir iniulmi Arinur nf lirtli;.,'- 
/\t liiiii'i iJic ilrfii.iiiil fur l:nr|l■r^ niilraii tin- nipply iiit ! a plmnli'** 
(lrnf|n^iIl|I (if ‘’rr^itrrrrliniii-i!-’' prrvi fi. Ii tnlrliiiii- tlir crns- lrfKt. 



S INCE a lialx- ^va!; Imrn in a inanui'f.” llu’ (iIm .1 
Alfrt'tl Nnrllt \\”liif(*lica<! dnci' oh^rrvcil. ' k , 

ilouhU'tl S(i priMl a tin'in: ha^ li.ij'j" ' -.'tC 

so lillli' stir.” Eor liio davit of .'(■icncc rani. • i ' . 

notimi in llio tlimniiT' of tlir Ki'rorination an. I 1!.. 1 ' n. 
Years’ W ar. ^et dnrint: the a^loni'lnti!; a;:.' nt ,• 
lioean in l.ald iviih Cojiernien.-’ ri’\<'la(ion .>( 1,. i: 
niovetiu'iit aronml tiie Min and eiihninat.'il \.nli rli. , 

(ion of Ni'MlonV /V//;r//i;o in man'- 

(lie ivorld about Ititn Ma^ forever allrml. In r • 1; 
oiitbitrst of lh<‘ M'ietKifie infeileel in }ii.-!..r\. ' 
lii'ii^ of t''o iboti'and vivir,' di.-solve.i aii.i nen ■ 
viiieli notdd nJliin.itely pro.!iiee (in- indn-t: 1;. 

ami tile inaeliiiie aye of imvlern lime-, 

Tlirnuylioiil (he entire Cliri-tian ei.s. -11, n 
niantaiui men had viewed nature thr.maii . 
iiiea^ iniierited from tlie aneieni (hi rk 
riillivnled }>y (he imaliev.d f'eiird.v-tn - t 
Griri.- i\en‘ io no nie.m- al"a)s orim;- M • 

iiniiehVvaJtiy rIo>e to the trntii. in the ' ' i.< 

.\naximander and Kmi'ediiele- fore-hadi." ■ ■ ! ■ 

pe.-tiny that all life oriyin.iled in tin- .-lin.r ' 
ami evolved h) mean.- of natura! -ele. in.:! , 
filto.'t. l>-ueinjin-. Ih-moiTiln- .arn! Epn 
aloinir tlicorv of niatt-T. Ileraelidi-- In !.' 
a rtdiere and rotated on it- a\i- om .- ■ > 

S.irnos not only reali.o’d tiiat tin- eart!. 

.‘un, but fir-t a|ijireeinled tin* relative -• 
sun and moon and tin- immen-e remf)!- ; . 

Kraio-llieiie- of Alevandria eompiit.-.l if * ’ 

the earth to i>iiiiin too hundred and ;o. ■ • , : - 

ooiny to tlie i-viyeneir*- of hi'Ion it O.I- ■ ' 
piTeeptions ohieh .-unived. init r.itlnr ' 

.'ioiK of ;\ri-l(itle. o ho-e ri'putalion -o la. ' ■ 

ofail tile other aneient- lli.it for too liiou- a! 1 • ■ in- oii.t- 

anre on anv -id.jeei «a- .n'cepted a- fm.d. ■.<' fo ld iliat 

tile nn>ierie.- ol tialure eouid I..’ nnr.n el.-.i In - ir .. i .i.-.lm - 
lion from ' -elf-eiidenl ' prineijde-, 'Jo -11. h a .jin -iioii .1- 
why i- Fca water saltV':'’' he would have an-"er.-.i. I!'"' an-e 

it b the nature of sea water to !«• sail}." .Xn-Iotle wa- llie 
favorite |ihiloMi|dier of the medieval (dmreii. .md .i- late as 
1~50 no .student conid yradiiate from O.v/ord wJio (pie.-lmned 
c'cn one of ins (irceejit'. 

hey to tile iiriiliant e.\[iIosioM of.^cierilirieaevomidisli- 
A mcnl lliat produced tlie a»e of ueniiis wa- .'i profoiimi 
cliangc in methods of tfioiieiii, ehara(?lerir<'<i liy an eayernc-ss 
to observe and to experiment, and ahove all to determine 
how things iiappen. ralJier than ivliy things iiajijien. 1 he .sci- 
'^t'tisl's calling, as Sir Francis Haeon first defined it in his 
enormously inflncntiaJ work. Thf Advonremmt of I.r/tniiiif', 
in 1601 . is "to [,„( nature on the rack and eompe! tier to liear 
"itness,” Where the Aristotelians souglit Jiy fi«re eontem- 
Palion to arrive at some vast over-all view of nature, llic 
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Modern anatomy began in 1543 with the publication of Vesalius’ 
Fabrica, which first accurately described the human body. This 
woodcut shows a cadaver trith jatrbone split and muscles cut away. 


Through this handsome microscope the 
English scientist Robert Hooke made 
many discoveries, chief among them the 
cellular structure of matter. The first 
microscope was constructed in 1590 by 
the Dutch optician Zacharias Jansen. 



Lippershey. Word of this new invention reached Professor 
Galileo Galilei in Italy, and with no further information than 
that such an instrument could be made, he set to work grind- 
ing lenses and in the interval of a few days constructed a 
practical telescope. In the next two years Galileo discovered 
most of the major features of the heavens. He discerned the 
mountains and craters of the moon, the phases of Venus, the 
moons of Jupiter, and sunspots. The passage of the sunspots 
across the solar disk told him that the sun rotated on an axis 
and enabled him to calculate its period of rotation. The move- 
ments of Jupiter’s satellites showed him a solar system in 
miniature. And the phases of Venus proved to him that the 
beautiful "evening star” shone by solar light and revolved 
not around the earth but the sun. By these three observations 
alone Galileo delivered a death blow to the Ptolemaic system 
and confirmed Copernicus’ theory beyond scientific doubt. 

Perhaps the greatest experimentalist in history, Galileo 
discovered many of the phenomena from which Newton later 
on was to deduce his most fundamental laws of mechanics. 
Galileo’s most famous experiments were with falling bodies. 
By dropping cannon balls and musket balls simultaneously 
from tbe Leaning Toiver of Pisa he established two principles 
of supreme importance: one, that the speed of a falling body 
increases uniformly during its descent (the law of uniform 
acceleration) ; and secondly, that, excluding the factor of air 
resistance, objects fall at the same rale of speed regardless of 
their size or weight. In another experiment he observed, by 
rolling balls along a horizontal plane, that the balls tended 
to keep rolling in a straight line until they were checked by 
friction and air resistance — thus inspiring Newton’s law of 
inertia. Galileo’s studies ranged the entire contemporary 
field of physics. He invented the thermometer and correctly 
explained the principles of sound, discovered the law of the 
pendulum and made sketches for a pendulum clock which 
rvas subsequently made (with improvements) by the Dutch 
physicist Huygens, in 1657. 

Galileo’s astronomical findings, sustaining Copernicus 
theory, landed him before the Inquisition for heresy in 1613. 
On this first encounter he escaped ivith a reprimand but, in 
1632, his integrity as a scientist overcame bis caution and he 
published the trenchant Dialogue On the Tivo Chief W arid 
Systems in which the Ptolemaic cause came out a miserable 



The invisible n’orld came to view as Hooke and other microscopists 
revealed the details of tiny animals, like the flea above. The grca 
Dutch observer Leeuwenhoek first spotted bacteria and protozoa. 


-oi'ontl In-st. His book was banii.ai am! (kihlco was hi'li* 
ciislotiy for llirco months. ,\t liis tria! in- oa^ fonm! ru 
am! st'iili'invd to rt'rant all (’o|n'niii'an doi inm-; am! du j ■ 
aiit'i' for throo years. ‘I'liis time he oheu d am! tlu- rem.i • 
of liis life was s|tenf iti le>s eontrova'ixal lieid*;. He d,- 
1{)12— the year of Newton’s hirth. 

Ill other liehls of seienee the rate of ] >10^10^ '■ \v,i. 
less s[ieetaeiilar. A Hiili’h pliNsieian iiaam-d \e-ahu 
anatomy what Copernieti,'- di<l for a^trommn. !■■> pi 1. ■ 
liisseelion and deserihiiip' hi.-- in a immin'-. "i 

tise on the human body. At the rnixemux ,,! 
cradle of sisteenth eenlury niedie.d ri--rar. h. (on pi,,- 
Kustaehius and Falioppiiw. .idvaneed th- -imi\ .a ■ ■ 
o"y and aave thi'ir names to part? oi lio' ho i\ i h. ■ 
sinyle medical advaime <d the aye ua'- m.idr In ''■1 'A ■■ 

Harvey, personal phvsieian to Queen I'.h.ahetli, v'le- 
diseo\ered the eireulator> route t>f tie- Idnod li..:' ■■ ■ 
fliroiiyh arteric', ^eirls and luny'. I'.lu rr.i-tr^ < iM' ■ • 
ai a seii’iiee with tile work of the ^e\ ejin-entli ■ ec . 
lislmian Ibdtert llo\Ie. who fir-t dehmd eiemeni .\ ' 
and compound', thu' pointine the w.o to all the Mil ■ ; . 
developim'iits in (piantitative eliemieal leve.iK h. 

Hut the major theme tif tlm au'e ol yeniu'- v..i' plo'O 
^\ itliin the ^pael• of a lew lieeade-- loiiowuu' tlie d- oh '■! 

Galileo the 'elude theoretii'.il foundation o! im.deni 

noloyy took shape. It w’a- not until the imitliematu .d 
were at hand tliat pliv.-ie,- could evol\e, for ilie ii.i'i- oi mo l 
ern .'cienee is inea'-uremeiit. The si\leenih ei-ntur' 'au the 
cre. 1 t blo.''omin” of inathemalie,!! di'i-owry with the de\ei- 
opnient of decimal'. lo"arithuis. eiihie eijualioii' and the 
modern sy.'teni of alcehr.iie iiol.ition. I'a'cal evoleed tin- 
theory (if probabilitv. wliieh provided the Im'I' of modern 
statistic'. Am! Dc'carter. blared the trail for Newton Iw 
comliininy alcehra and yeonietry into th(> imiiu-ii-cl\ ii.'i-fiil 
syntlle^is of analytical eeometrv, wlnoe mo~t i.iniiliar fea- 
ture ir the "rajdi of horizontal and verlie.d coordinate'. 

The yroatest mathematieian of ail happmied al-o to he 
hi.Mory's yreatot scientist. No otlier man po-'C'sed m 'lu li 
rich niea.'Ure f'ir Isaac .Newton's triple endowment ol nialhe- 
inalica! ”eniu.=. e.vperiniental skill and phiioso|diie iiisiehl. 

Nature was an open book wliO'C letters he could read with- 
out effort.” Kiiiftcin once remarked of him. ^et the parado.x 
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1' . u,iil.)'' otilc'l extant slide rule 
u.i- di w'fil m Ifi.f.a. 'file cinninitini: 
ill ' relate in n Iwelvc-inch circle. 
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The first logarilhniic l.ililc, an expo- 
nential sy.sicm of eomjiulation, was 
put out hy a Scot, Napier, in 161-1. 



Evaiigclisla Torricelli invented the 
b.iromctor in 1613 after e.xporiment- 
ing with tubes inverted in mercury'. 







The force of air pressure was demonstrated by Otto von Guericke, 
inventor of the air pump, in 1654, Galileo bad tried to create a 
vacuum and failed. But with his pump Guericke withdrew the air 




from two bronze hemispheres and proved in a famous experiment 
at Ratisbon that teams of horses could not separate them. When 
air was admitted through a stopcock the hemisplieres came apart. 





t 
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pinpuc anti n'tnriu'ti to In^ honif fnr tno v.-ar-. 'ria-.v, 

in cnfon't'tl .'olitndo and >t'tdi!'ion. In.' hit on throt' nf hi' 
in?pirt',I idfa-. Ih«twct'n iWtaand 1(>67, ivhih'^till in hi' carlv 
twcntit'5. ovrdvfd ihr law t>f nr.nit.ition. in\rnt>''i 

difTiTontial ralcnlii? ami di'ro\('riti the f-poi-tra! t'onipo'ithri 
of lipht. Thi'rc if- ptitHl t-vidfiirt' for tlio familiar f^tor\ that th-' 
law of pravitalion cann- to him a?; lii' ^at om'da\ in iii' ortds.uti 



A iit"iii>-nliHi' rvi-nt tti Iii'iiirj wri' ifit- [luMif-atinn iti I('i2;c 

of ll-arvct*' fjxirhal Iri-.ili'O t>ii iho firnil.itioii of ihi- Idood. Until 
thofi rnf'lifiiio had hot-ii n-tardcd li_v l•rro^('ou' \ii’\v' aliotil ihf fnnr- 
tion of th*’ lo-nrl and hlood vt-'i-K. rhirf ainonp llii'in hcint; that lln- 
Ido'vl nn>\r<i in a lidt-Iikc manner, haehvnri! .and forttnrd, that the 
arti'rii ' earrtrd air .'i» tvell ti' Idoo.l. .and that the In-art mamifaetnreil 
"'jitrit'" »irri-''-.Trj for tin- hod). A-* h-etnrer at tiie Koyai (ioliepe 
of I’ll) 'iriaii'. Il.trve) perfornK-d e.xpr-rinient* \\hieli led him to an 
altno't ji'-ifi-ei picture of tin- eircnl.ttory route tif the Mmid thronith 
tin- t.i'r nlat ') ‘lem .md of the 'tnietnre and pit) •-iolo”) of the heart. 


td NettionV life \t.i-- that ntitil the day lit' w.i- laid tti rc't in 
U'e-tniiii-l-T Ahhey, he alom- in the 'eientifie ttorld nt'ver 
fell In' h.id aeeompli'hetl anythinp truly im|iori.int. Hepeat- 
edlv tliriin^h hi' e.ircer ,\et»ion '-nppri-...-(| hi' ili'cnverie.'. 
lo't or I'.t'ii.dlv ili'i ardeil enieia! ealetilation' and eomplaitieil 
pciti'h!) «'f Iw-inp h.nleereil tshen the Hoya! Society a'l.eil 
lum to 'tihmit a p.-ip-'r. Ih- pnrpo-ely armorcil hi-t ma'ter- 
'lorl,, the /Vn7io/ydiif/c .Afiniro/i't /Vmcfp.vj Miitlunutlint, 
I'lio h h:!' oft'‘n heen e.tllcil tin' pre-ite-t 'ciciitifie work e\er 
pro-loi'-d hy ih-' hiitnin intclleet, in ah-trin-e am! t;l.(i-i.d 
U'.tin rhetoric ,'tid 'ttithl'd it with fnrhiihline matheniatieal 


and watehctl an apple fall from a tree. Other <eienli'i' h.ni 
&n'peeti?ii a rolationehip between the planetary niovenn-.n!-- 
and the fall of ohji-ete tti the earlhV 'urlat-e. hut it wa' -Neu [on 
avlio fir?I eyntheeized and expanded the knimii fact'. »ht' h 
had been developet! experimentally by Galih-o. Kepler am! 
otiiiTe. itito matheniatieal law — the famtni' Lm of Uniyer'.d 
Gravitation whieh .'tate.' that "Every (tartieh- of matter in 
the universe attraet.-^ every other partiele with a lorn- \.(r%- 
inp inversely as tin' stjiiare of the tii'tanee hetwet-n them ati-i 
tlireetiy proportional to the priKlnel <if their ma''e'." 

lint .Newton did not pursue the .'nihjeet. He returm-'i to 
Gimhridpe wlien the plapui' wn' tiver ttiid two ye.irs later w.-.- 
a^ipointeil Lnea'ian professor of mathemalii'-. Ftir nc.uiy 
two deeades thereafter Newton lanphi ela''**' ami cotniucii-! 
hi;- private researeli in fn-hls other than physies. Me-titwliih- 
some other seientists. notably Ufih<-rt llotike am! tin* .olrvi:)- 
omer Edimiml Halli'v, had hepun tosii'peet that the elhptied 
orhitx of the planet' pn'liilaled by Kepler mipli! he 'h.tp-'l 
hy an atiraetive foree from the sim whieh varied iiivcfs.-h 
as the stpiare of the tlistaiiei — thniiph Ni'wton h.ni never 
made jnihlie his pravifalirtna! iheitry. lint tlmir maihoit.!!- 
ieal re.'Otirces were inadetptate to eope with tin- prohh-m. 
whieh indeed entailed niatliemalies of the hipln''! orth-r. One 
<Iay in .Aiipiisf. Ififll. Halley vi'iletl .Newton .it Ctmhridy 
am! asked hitn jioint-hlank if Im knew wli.it ty|ic ol nifvc 
would he ileseriheii hy .1 planet innneneed hy pr.nily in ih'" 
inverse stpiare ratio. "Newton immediately aii'wern! V.n 
elIijt'i,‘,'''N’ew|on'.s nephew n'portetl afterward. ".‘'irm k with 
joy and amaremeiit, llalh'y a'keil him how In' knew it. hy. 
replieti he. M have ealenhiteil it’; ;iml heinp .t'ked for the > d- 
enlation he roidtl not find it. hnt promi'cti to semi it to hitn, 

H^EEIMNG his promi'e, N’l'wion repealctl the iMlcidtiioa 
AV ami in so doinp rcfireti hi- own intere't m tin- ■•id>i''ct. 
evolvinpenniudi new m.ilt-rial fora serii'-' of h-citir.--. ih-n.-'* 
thoiiph ft'd hy some inner, involuntary lire, his in'pif.itoci 
rontintii'tl Iti !il,i/c, ami In- hep.oi to t-vp.imi hi' idci- -* 
eotujirelleti'ive Ireati'i' on lerre'lri.il .iml n-lc-tiii rm-h-'n- 
if', "liv niivs v\ rote Ncwiiiti’' liioicraphcf, J. . N, >'iho .ei, 
"[ic V'.t' . . . cotiipleli-ly in the u'rip n! lii-. m ttlicsn.'.ti.' -o r'te 




t'nl% '(>11 i>( nil (ili-nirii nir>il family, Isaac Newton was a 

ali-i'iit-ininili'il lioy wlio liked to Imild meehanical toys. 
\l till- ;e;e of '.Ift lie ^^a•l !ii>iiointeil |)rofe>'(or of mathematics at Cam- 
lind'.v where he iiroveil a diniciilt and nniinpnlar teacher. He often 
lectiircd to an empty room and spent most of hie lime pnreuing his 
priv.itc re'i-arche'. .An aloof, humorless man, Newton never mar- 
ried aii'l had no interest in literature, music, country life, fond. 
Women or -oeial diversion, lie was twice elected to Parliament and 
in l(>'((i was ajipointed warden of the mint. In 1703 he was elected 
pie ideiit of the Iloyal Society, a position he held tintil his death. 


ill terrestrial iiieeltaiiies, lierniiii;; iln- eoni epP ''nia--." 
oree." and ''tnonieiitnin.” ami si tsio i,n;l, !>;.. ‘'.ntion 
iree laws of inotinn: 

1. Every Imdy eontinnes in its st.it.' >>; i o; ,ii unit-nn 

lolion in a straiulit line. e\eept in--oi',ir it in.iv Im i.'io 

i'lii\i hy impress, -d fmees to eliaiire that . tale. ( ilm 
nown as the law of inertia. 1 

fl. '1 he rate ot idianue ol niiMnettium i- pi >e,i.>-. tion -i '.> ihe 
oree prodneinp tlie ehaiiee .tnd t.d.e- pi.i, .■ in lim .in >1 
It 'vllieh the lore,' acts. (I totn tlii- s,-. niii; i.,\ ,)! iniiii,,'! i-. 
leriu-d the enii'ial l•ljn.lti^>n. a h.'.-i- n* n • t irn'di ie. .n . 

aecriny: l'~ m,;— -lore,' eijii.d' ina-' In;;- • . . h ; . tioi ■ 

.3. io every action there is ,111 e,)i!,d .o. ; p,,.;, 

liie third hook ot the I’riKciru:. oj" i;!: t; , 

pnwl.nn.'ition. "1 now lienion'tr.iti- tlv !'.. : ■■■ > • I'w ■ ■, 

of the World, cvtendeil liis niecli.ini'' d. he- ;i . ■ . ■ 
.lad gave a coinplele pietnr,' of e. le-:i.;! n;i > i; > I 

ci.'.ted the 1,!W ol pr.,\ Old 'iii'' ' «i linw It :•> '\ • ri'eil 

all the movement' of the 'ol.ir -v '•.> la — no; i.nK lioe.- >' 
the pl.inets. hilt more intrie.ite int* : ; iiij ii.ii |" ' 
Iiirh.ition'. Xewion al'O evphiim-d in tn!: >!'■':!! how li 
gravitational pnil of the siin and tiie inooii ''.o; • I the oe, .m ■- 
tides, and iiow the orhit' ,if comet- nn; !i' ! .! e 'li'' ioiin o! 
ling.', elono.ited ellip-es (.ill oh-crv.llioii til.,! i n.‘!>!''d I lallev 
toprnliet ihereinrnof the ,-omet naim-'! fm him), .'.mith. r 
sci'tion dealt '\it!i the motion of lluiii- .nid tin- ;>; oj' c,■..■.lo:l 
of vi.ives. tint' cri'-itiii” the new seienci' ot hv di o ivn.imic'. 

I j.N?H.\KEN and nnnnestioned for more llt.iu two een- 
tnrie.s. .Nevvton’s iireat ('iinnci.itioii 'd n.itural lav.' still 
stands today as the ha'i' of moclern technologv and indeed 
nf man s vvliole nnderst.indin;: of the vi-il'l' v.mld .dmiit him. 
Iron] until the opetiint: of m-w /lomains ol !,nov.!edge 

hy .AIa\ I’l.nneh and I'anstein hetween and ifdi.'. ieiiec 
advanced snlelv hv the application and evtciision of i\cvv- 
tmii,an law.s. h'vory develojiinent in eiigim erine. (divsica! 
theory, dynamical astronomy and indeed llie whole ranee 
of ajiplied seienee re'teil tillimatidv on the propo-itions of 
the Prinripifi. With a sinitle hiow Newton de-troyed the old, 
capricious, aniniistie vvorld of Aristotle and the .Si holasties 
and reared in it« jdaee an orderly, prediei.ilde universe of 
malhemalieal law. 

-Althntmli Newton's underlvinit jdivsiea! assiimptioii.s an: 
hnovvn now to he inaderjuate for inter]iretint: tiie extreme 
fronticr.s of hmnan knowledge — the realm of great veloeitie.s 
and great tcinjieralure.s, the nn.scen domain of the atom, 
the interiors of stars and tltc reaelies of outer S[)ace and 
although his conceiils of mass, force, siiace, time and gravi- 
tation have hcen siijierseded Iiy the deeper and more suhtic 
generalizations of twentieth century theory, llie I'iclnre of 
the visible world they give remains essentially the jiictnrc 
that Western man sees and nnder.stands today. 

Not least of Newton's bequests was tlie change lie lielped 
bring about in man’s wiiolc ajiproacli to science. I'or Newton 
and his contemporaries removed scientific thought from liic 
realm of speculation and hroiiglit it into the domain of facts, 
observation, mathematics and experiment. The priceless lier- 
itage of the age of genius was a living organism of scictice, an 
international fellowship of teachers and experimentalists. 


Altliough Nevvton was only forty-four at the completion 
of the Priitripia, he never again devoted his full cnergic.s to 
.ccientific pursuits. It was as though liis great effort of 1686-87 
iiad exhausted his intere.st, if not iiis talent. When lie died, 
on Marcli 20, 1727. at the age of ciglity-four, he was still 
incredildy unconvinced that his scientific work might have 
any lasting value. Yet lie had liccii deeply venerated in liis 
lifetime, and for two centuries after liis death lie was virtually 
deified. So tliorouglily were his laws tested and confirmed in 
later years, and so consistently did they work, that the con- 
viction grew among scientists that, given the present position 
and velocity of every particle of matter in the universe, tlie 
future of the universe could he predicted for all time and its 
whole past revealed. 

N ewton would have scoffed at tin’s. For in his heart he 
felt that he had only fingered tlie outer fringes of real- 
ity. "I do not know what I may apjiear to the world,” Nevvton 
remarked shortly before his death, "hut to mj’self I seem to 
have been only like a hoy playing on the seashore and divert- 
ing myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of Truth 
lay all undiscovered before me.” 
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A Page of Newton’s Calculations 
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mine the orbit of X^V.lfetch of the earth’s orbit 

the comet appeared, and at upper right a sketcn 01 
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THE AGE 
OE 

ENLIGHTENMENT 



Loui« XIV, king of France for seventy-two years and great-grand- 
father of Louis XV. set the stage for the Age of Enlightenment. He 
also set the pattern for the highly personal system of French gov- 
ernment that lasted until the Revolution. No wizard at statecraft, 




Louis nevertheless was a model monarch at “ 
arts and arms, was the strong^t country m furope Jlus allog 
shows Louis crossing the Rhine— an entirel) . ^iver. 

set down to symbolize his annexation of territory across that 
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THE AGE 


OF 


ENLIGHTENMEN 


M ademoiselle de Coigny kept a corpse in her coach. 
The age of reason ivas dawning in France — it was the 
eighteenth century — and there were otherwise just 
not enough minutes in those days of wonderful enlightenment 
for mademoiselle to pursue, like other dedicated bluestock- 
ings, the fascinating study of anatomy. But with the corpse 
handy and her scalpel as keen as M. de Voltaire’s wickedly 
witty mind, she could, while rattling over the Paris cobbles, 
slice and eviscerate in daily officiation at the new faith whose 
deity was reason, whose ritual was science and whose high 
priests were the philosophes, the new order of literary skep- 
tics. The outstanding ones, glittering with intellectuality, 
were Baron de Montesquieu, Denis Diderot, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and M. de Voltaire, especially Voltaire, for he had 
given the Enlightenment its watchword, ’’Ecrasez Vinfdme” 
(Crush the infamous thing). The infamous thing was gener- 
ally taken to mean intolerance on the part of any religious 
or social authority, but the eensors of King Louis XV were 
inclined to think it meant the Church and the court. For with 
the knife-edge of his wit, M. de Voltaire had been anatomiz- 
ing both for half a century. 

In the history of the human spirit the Enlightenment was 
an interlude between the stake and fagots and the guillotine. 
It may be dated from about tbe beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when western Europe was exhausted by dynastic 
wars, to 1789, when the French Revolution opened the cycle" 
of great social wars which, by the middle of the twentieth 
century, had again all but exhausted Europe and are still 
far from ended. The Enlightenment flowered under Louis XV, 
though it had its roots in the time of Louis XIV, who reigned 
from 1643 to 1715 and outlived his son and two grandsons, 
handing on to his great-grandson, Louis XV, a nation in which 
the king was absolute monarch and in which a bureaucracy 
ran the government by an inflexible pattern of precedent. 

In the history of nations the Enlightenment — a name 
established in usage by the philosopher Immanuel Kant — 
iras the age when, as the result of conflicts culminating in the 
Seven Years’ War (in American history the 1756-63 French 
and Indian War), the French lost much of their great colonial 
empire in the cast and west to the British. It was the age when 
Prussia under Frederick the Great was the principal power 
in central Europe, and Russia under Catherine the Great the 
principal power in eastern Europe. 

In the history of economics it was the age when the produc- 
tion of wealth, which had been steadily increasing in Europe 
since the Middle Ages, reached a vast new volume. Maritime 
commerce was swelling with the development of the New 
World, the exploitation of new colonies, the trade with the 
East. Overland commerce was pulsing along the newly con- 
structed canals and roads. In England a process for smelting 
iron with coke was invented. The flying shuttle and the spin- 
'ning jenny were developed. 

In art it was the age when painters reproduced the gay 
upper-class life of the day with a spirit that gave grace and 



The Enlightenment grew more and more to prize anytliing that was 
both topical and clever. Tliis elaborate, seagoing coifTurc wa= vcrv 
popular with aristocratic ladies after the French naval victories of 
1778. Other hair sljdcs portrayed mountains, forests and gardens. 
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This ie the Due df Oiiifo (lr(“??cfi up as an Amoriran Mvape for a 
rnyai pageant and tourney (srv pp. ]0i~I9o). The duke, who had 
heard that the Indians wore head feathers, overdid his part a hit. 


clecanrc to the frivolity of cotirt society. In social history 
file Knliglifenment was flic age when the middle cias.s. which 
controlled the new sources of wealth, began fo challenge the 
once dominant aristocracy for overt power in the state which 
they .-IS liiireaiicrals were already administering, 
d he great divide of eultitres is the moment when men feel 
witiiin themselves a foree e<iiial to the vieissitndes of new 
vi'ion. 1'lu* vision of the Enlightenment was freetiom — free- 
dom from super.'tilion. freedom from intolerance, freedom 
fo know (for knowledge was held to be the nltirnale power), 
freedom from the arbitrary aulborily of Cbureb or slate, 
freedom to trade or work without vestigial feudal restrictions. 
Tlii-. vision was embodied in the .American Bill of Bigiits (for 
eigbteentb century America was also a part of the Enlighten- 
ment) ami in the Erimeli Hevolution’s Bights of Man. 

I N the name of tin's vision tiie EnliglilenmiTil gave a new 
direelion to European eidlnre. Before the Eniigblerinient 
culture bad lieen essentially religious, (airrying fartluw the 
work of the Benai^sanee. the Enligiitenmenl ni.ide culture 
e-~efi(i.dh seeidar. Before the Eniigbtenmenf the jtroper 
^iud\ for mankind bad been the will of (iod. 'fbe proper 
-tmU for mankimi, ‘■aid the Eoliglilenment with tin- voice id 
Aiev.iiider Bope. i^ man. Bevela.iion bad iieen held io lie ibe 
lindie-t form of ttutli. l.ooking bark to Desrarte-, the sineii- 
tceiilil eelltor' rrettefl phiio-oplicr W lio bad 'Vnlbe-'i/ed 
{itathi'iiMiir^ and piiilo-ophy. and to Newton, the Kngli'b 
m.ithrm.itiei/.n who-e taw- of gr.uit.ition and motion bad 
i,!(d (he (oond.ition of modern *i ienre, (be Krdigbteiimen! 

• ‘.tern .Old re.'.--on in .dl tfiinu'-. i’fiere !•, no trntli. -aid 


the Enlightenment, which cannot stand the lest of reason. 
Slowly and surely the Enligiitenmenl began that process 
avbcreby philosophy, the search for truth, was supplanted bv 
science, the search for facts. Tbcolouv. llie elTort to know 
God's will. was re[dace<i by history, the record of man’s follies. 

The Enlightenment is one great sonrec of modern euiiiire. 
In a brief luimlrcd years it revised the fnmlamental ideas of 
human destiny and pur[iosc which Western man bad climc 
to for more than a thousand years. The Enligblemiient w.is 
the intcllertual ebemistry whose gradual precipitate was the 
modern mind— secular, practical and iifililarian. 

1 be function of the Middle Ages bad been to reconstruct 
human civilization from the debris of Rome. The funelion of 
the Renaissance bad been to liberate the cre.itive energies of 
flic individual man and to reunite the culture of the ancient 
world with the culture that man b.ad developed sitiee. 'I'lie-e 
movements had been organic and their eenlral ide.i« were 
evolved, not sujicriniposed. The Enligblennient in France 
was a movement of ideas, and its immediate piirjiose was to 
reform or revolutionize French life. 

It was a rather discouraging jirosfieel. For one doubt rarely 
assailed the otherwise ske[)fical French mind of that century: 
few doubled that French civilization liad reached a perfection 
unmatched in Innnan history. 

In the Eoiivre there hangs a picture by the eiglifeerilli cen- 
tury painter Olivier. Behind an open olaviclmril sits a little 
hoy. Above him. high, delicately wliile-paneled wails rise to 
the cornicc.s; cciling-liigli windows of many panes let in the 
light, or. more probably, through ihein the light within holds 
off for a moment tfic crowding dark witiimii, Almve a tall mir- 
ror, portraits of two noble women gaze down from their height 
at a company below. It i.s the salon of llie I’rinee de Cmili. one 
of the most distinguished salons in eighteenth eenlnry Fr.ime, 
Its presiding spirit is the jirince's mistress, tlu- Eornle^se 
dc Boufilers, wlio is busy with a ehaliiig dish, for on iIwm- 
intimate occasions servants are excused. 

The hoy at the clavichord is young Wolfgang .Amadeus 
Moznrl, the most famous cliild jirodigy of hi-- lime. Tlu- little 
company is ijiiilc nnconscions that it is dwarfed by the iioldc 
proportions of the hall it has chosen for its setting. In still, 
knee-length, embroidered jackets, the men stand and talk or 
roam ahoiil; the women, like honeybees, with wide p.nmicfi'd 
skirts and tight bodices above tiny, I'or.-eied w,ii--I-. Ml, fo'c. 
dirt with their fans. The conversation, like an intricate, dig- 
nified dance, weaves in and out. retreats, solien-. swell-, as 
one or another joins or falls out; soineiinies wit, Iik<‘ a gf.x-’ 
note, fiaslies, sometime- laughter tinkle-. 

[ E know the names of tlm-e figure- to whieli evi-n te< of- 
leelio/! ran now give no more ilur.ilion than a tU'te id 
mnsie — the JVinee--i- de B'-.iiivau, the Eouili-'-e d I.eue'ot. 
the .Mareeil.de de I.llXemiMUirg. the M.ire* dude de .Mltep'iM, 
These are among tin- gre.it n.une- of the eighteentii > enter) 
s.ilons and the) phiek wi-!fiill\ for .1 nioineot at ih’" *t'ie 
eliord of historv a- the ijiiiils of ,i h irp-iehord plied ,u d’ 
niet.il strings. 

(aiiuers.ilion w.i- tie- inip.dpaldi- eh'ioi-tn lli-st t. ■ 
men .Hid iiomen of this -oeiet) lit a eniiiinou hood, I’ce er,;t ,• 
eehih t.-ljH!r). t.dke.l it-e!f into lli'* illimoft.ditv ”1 liiel-.o';.'- 
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ami amnalolo.-;, for ronvi'i gallon was an arl; imli-od. in Fraiuu? 
l!u' auo liad noiu' iiroalor. ll wa^^ talk i>f dry uracc; coniinon 
si'ii'i' anil clarily woro il< prorciini-^iU's. Talk was an easy inod- 
ulalion of /«>.’) mols. uallanlriiv-. cloar analysi>; id iiolilii'al and 
moral tjur'ilon-;. liulii moi-kory td'llm (jiioslion ofiinman lato 
— l>ril!ianl. winpod. farili' lalk. 

Soinolinu'' iko skarp tlini'ls woro inoroly cally. as wlnm 
licr I'riond'; jtrai'od Mnif. do lail/ollioiirp for licinp. al ,-i\ly- 
I'iulit. ono of till- mo't aolivo wonu-n in rram-i-, ’’A-- ai-tivo.” 
sn.ipi'i'd till- Manpii'-i' do I’olipnao, ’’a- lloa-- oan ni.iko lior.” 
Somotimo- a lia-li of wit liko Imrninp mauno'-inm rildion lit 
np oliaraotor or priddoin. A talkalivo oardinal wa-- do-^oriltimt 
to ^koj>ti^^d Mnio. dll PolVand tin- martyrdom of St. Poni-^, 
wlio. wlu-n lii- lioad wa-- out oil', piokod it np and oarriod it in 
hi' hand'. \\ hat w.i' lo" woll known, o\plainod tho oardinal, 
wa' tiiat tho 'aint w.dkod with hi' ho.id nndor hi' arm al! tin- 
wa\ up to Montmariro, ,i di'lanoo of 'oiiio iwo milo'. 

'aid Mmo. dn Poli'and pravolv. “oa jmh 'd on.', 
U n'y <2 i/.vo /(• pr,-22:irr p't'. <j22i ii'r.i'.r" (In .1 oa'o liko ihi', it i' 
ont\ tho lir^t 'top that i' painluil. 

Thi' pliiloriin;. hriitlo. I.i'iidion' lifo of tho saloii' m.ido 
oiphtoontii ooiiturN i'ranoo tho motiu-riand of lairopoan oul- 
turo and m.ido I’ari' tin- o.ipit.d of tlio hmn.m mind, ll w.i' .1 
woman"' world. I.oni' \V w.i' tho lopitim.ito kiny ol I’ranoo, 
hut in hi' timo tin- oonntr\ h.id .0 m.my 'op.ir.iii- roi;:n' a' tho 
kinp had mi'tro"0'. Tin-ro w,o- tin- roien of Mim-, do Mailly. 
of Mmo, do (’.h.lt'-.inrouv, ol Mim-. do I'omp.idour (I'inun tin- 
kim:'' danplitor. Mmo. ,\do|,iido. o.dlo-l "M.im.i Slrumpol") 
and of .\Imo. dn Ikirry. 

l,''rr<MlS to i’.iri' notod "tho moii'troU' royimoni of 
womoii. ' \\ roll- tho polilio.d philo-ophor Monto-ipiioii 
(whoio own olootion to tho ,\o.idom) ii.i' tlo- work of Milo, 
do C.lormonl) : "Tiioro i' no ono lioldim; an otlin- at ootirl, in 
I’ari' or in tho prminoo', wiilioiii .1 woman iliroiii:li who-o 
hand- pa" all tho favor- and Mimotinio- tho inju-lioo- ho oan 
ilii-pon-o. All tho-o woni'-n onlortain imitn.d rol.ition-: and 
form a kind of ropuhlio wlm-o o\or aoti\o m'-mhoi' holp and 
sorvo ono anoilior rooiprooalK ; it i- liko a m-ii 'talo. within 
a stall-; and anyono.it omirl. in I’.iri- or in tin- prorim o-. who 
.soos tho mini'tor-. mapi-lr.iio- and prolaio- pi-rform th'-ir 
diitios. uiilo-' ho know.' tho womon who pioorn ihom. is liko 
a man who soi-s a maohino in jdav ipiiio oh-arly Imt w ho i' ipnor- 
ant of tin; sprinps that movo it." 

TliO'O wonion won- lorrifyinp in thoir liohl on powor. Mmo. 
dc Toimin wa- a wi-p of a woman who kopi N’or-ailh-' in a 
tipht mosli of hor intripno. ('.oiisidor In-r nnomotional 'lalos. 
manship on tho ipio-tion of sondinp i,oni- ,\\' to tin- I'lamiors 
front; "Botwoon n-. it i- not that ho i' oajiahio of oominandiim 
a oornpaiiv of pronadiors; lint hi- pro-om-o will do mm;h pood. 
The troops will aooomplish thoir duly hotlor and tho pom-rals 
will not dan- to fail in thoirs .'o oponly. . . . .■\ kinp, whalovor 
he hi;, is for tho soldiery and the poopio what the ark of the 
covenant was for the llehrews-, his moro presenoe is a pri-sape 
of .sneoess." 

Here is the Mareehah: do Mirepoix reassnrinp .Mine, de 
Pompadour, who had heen hadly friphtenod hy rumors that 
a rival wa.s threatening to on.st her from the kinp'.s confidence: 
"The friendshij) the king hear.s you is the same as that he 


hoars your aparlmont and .surroundings; you have adapted 
yonr.'olf to his manner.s and .stories; hi- is not emharrassod, he 
does not fear to horo you; how can you exjieet him to have 
the coiirape to ii|irool all this in one day'/"’ 

Hero is Mmo. de .lully, candidly diseussing her hushand 
with his sister: "M. do Jolly would he astonished indeed il 
someone wore to toll him that he does not oaro for me at all. 
ll would he a cruel trick to play on him. and me also, for he 
is the sort of man to ho thoroughly put out if he were rohhed 
of hi' hohh\ 

'I'ho worldlino's i' ofa pieoo with tlie wit and explains hotter 
than dolinitions tlio only rovoronoo oightoonth eenlury I'raneo 
knew — the rovereneo for rea-oii. Tho'o wonion wore taetieians 
of eh.iraeler. Thoir roali'in w;is of the unoloudod kind tiiat is 
invulnerahlo to pity, Thoir world hold for thorn only ono tor- 
ror-ennui; and only ono horror-a iajwo of taste, it was ono 
of the mo'l olepaiitly unreal worlds in history, a world which 
dr.u'ned aw’.iy the re'onreo' of a eoiintry and lav oppressively 
on an impoieri'hed ;ind overhiirdened |ioople. 

0 1" the four men— Monlosi|uiou, Diderot. Voll.iire and 
Bou'-e.iu — who ohii-dy iiie.mt tho Fnlightonmont lothis 
soinlill.ini and foredoomod sooioty. Monto-ipiiou has spi-- 
cial impori.mee lor .\morio.ms. Thi' student of govornmont 
wrote a hook e.dled '/‘/le .''/lir/f nf Imivs. whioh hooamo almost 
a m.inmd for the I'onndinp ralhers of tho .Amorioan ropuhlio. 
Miinte-ipn’eu had studied the I'.nuli'h parliamentary system 
and he .i-erihid to it a -orl of Newtonian eipiilihriuni made 
np of eherk' ,md h.danee' among tho exoonlive. legislative 
and judii i.d power- of govornmont. Though his pioiure was 
ide,di/od. il repro-eiiiod. Monle-ipnou thoupht, the s]iiril of 
the British ooii'litulion and il hooamo hoth spirit and prao- 
tiee of the .\morio.ui (aiii'titution of ITIllk 

Donis Diderot had .m all-omhraoing influenoeon his eoun- 
try. for he had an omnihii' laloiit. .A dist.iiit precursor of 
I’reud in his ji-yoholouioal t.de, /,o Arrni itr Rutiivnu. ovoiu- 
lion.irs hiolopi't at the dawn of tho ago of evolution, art 
eritio .md di-voiit philosophioal materialist, he was most 
famous for hi' oditorshi]i of the linryrinprflia, or Clu'.dflrd 
})iilii)!tnry of Si ir 2 irrs. Arts mu} 'I'milrs. This v;ist work, lo 
whioh pr.'.oiio.dly all the /i/u'/ioo/i/uw eonirihutod, was the 
preaio'i 'ingle luopapanda foou' of enlightoninont in Prance. 
A’oliairo wrote the arlioles on history, Ivoussoau, the articles 
on imi'ic. The physioor;its. Turgot and Quosnay. wrote on 
orononiic siihjoois, ailvoo.iling ooonomie enlighlenment in 
the form of /ui.Mo; /Jn're — free trade and enterprise — unham- 
porod hy meroanlilisin whioh had placed the hard hand of 
stall- repuhitioii on husinoss. 

'I’ho plan was amhitious. the success remarkahle. The edi- 
tors made a hrave eflort lo ki-ep an enlightened, critical and 
seii-ntilic attitude and lo free themselves from the prejudices 
of the past. Till- i'MryrInprdia'a articles on science insisted on 
the experimental method. The most advanced views on polit- 
ical economy were |)resente<i. The happiness of the people 
was ih;oiared lo he the chief purpose of good government. The 
historioal and religions articles were surre|)litiously censored 
hy the |)ious jirinter after they had left the editors’ desks. 
But free thought and attacks on authority were slipped into 
casual ])icces. 'I'luis the article on Aius Locutius, a Roman 
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Oiirc till- ‘lie of till- roy.il liiiiiliiiy !(ii|;;i'. \Vr-.iitli‘« cri-n tn « 
Cdimniinity of 151), (KK) lunii-r Lmiii Xl\’ itml f.i'iii' X\, v,lii» 


<li-itv. tiriii'il fri-fi'lom of sjn'oi-li; tin- nrlicli- on Jiino c;t>t tlniilit 
• III the \ iryiii. 

lliriiiril toi'i-jlicr to .•iilv.iiiri- |n]i-r;itii-i' .'unl r<v.--o!). iIk' 
••tiiMli'ii'-iil'ti- iicvi-rltu-!i’-'- (ji);irri-!!'i! ;mif>tit: ti;i-n;-<-!vi-5. 
M.iiiv of tiicin, lli'ii-rot ittclmifil, fi*!l into liiiii-r ;ir::i!ti!'-iil-; 
vitii \ “tiairi- l-cf'.ui-'- In- ai I.H'Osii‘‘iy<I tin- i'xi>-!i-ni '- of ;i rrc- 
iitor. .i!t!ii>iii;li \ olr.iirc*' :;oil u.i-- not tin’ (onl ol (^lirj'li.inity 
I. lit till- uujii-r't.n.il '■iijirrtni- I’l’iiu: of thr ili-i*!--. t’oi! ^^l^o 
« ri-.i!i-)! til ill .iii‘i tli' ti ii'i! liini to hi- oivti iti-vii t--, h.uiiii; no 
inli-fi -! in hi-. ,ii !ioti- or t:!!!!ii.i!<’ -Aiv.ttion. 

‘ihc f l!!ii;.'h!-(if!!i-tii h.oi no tnori* coinph ti- or prolih'i' -on 


lli;in Voltniro. H<’ m:i‘| alino-i involnntnrily v.!tly ;ui'l nr- 
o;inic;tlIy -b-fitical. I!(i( Willairc Iii’hi-xi-vl, io’ 
fanatically. Ih- hclicvi-d in the pliv-ir- o| .'■iir j-.iae .Vev. ion, 
the [ihilo-opliy of John I.orhr-, (rcciioiii ot ihou'.-ht, 
nehl> and |)er-on;d *-e( urit). !n hi- .l,;.'c i>f A/1 am! hi- 
fiU ihr M/utii'T--. ttnil Siiirit vf (hr ,\r:!uir,i Aoliaire rcS". 
Intioiii/'-d the nriliii;: of hi-ior) hy di-cit-’inr -ocid 
• iiitnr.i! niovi-ini-nl- iti'ti-.n! of -imjdv < h.ronii hni’ tec -o--'’ 
ff--ion of 1 inr'- and ".ir-. Ihit hi- l.nnon- i.orl. one oi I- •* 
fi'U' hool - of the h'nhrhtcniiicnt ih.if i- -Id! read f.,r f-.*'- ■■■!••!''* 
I- nhii’h -.!v.i.”''h ♦alirl-o-d the i omp! o i-n! l-'h".. 
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mad'- il lln-ir Immi- anil cniirl, 'I'hf l-iiit; Ii\ril in (lie liij; |i:il- 
arc Irrrttfr). .\ol)li' faiiiili';' livcjl in tin' liuiMitift- aroninl il. 


(!criv«l from Ix'ilniilz. tlial tliis i? tlic lic-;i of all po'-sililc 
vorl(l=. Unlike ollnrr phiUi'-nphi'f.. Wiliaire had <;nl dccj> iiilo 
a more endurinj: than doiMrinairi! CDiitrovcr.-y or llic 

batllo of idea.' — llie eternal Piilijttel of Inirnan hdlv. 

Voltaire an<! Diderot had been the j)(i|)nlari7,er.s of the 
scientifie and jihilo'^ophie fide.® of the Knliphlenment. Jean 
Jacque.s Hou5‘^eaii was the "real [irojihet of the denioeratic 
revolution in every field. His Social Contract, with its theory 
of the ri"ht of the sov(;reign {leojile to riih.-, gave powitrfnl 
impetus to the Freneh Jlevolution. 'riiroiigh lioii.s'eaii. the 
Enlightenment leads directly to the Hevolntion. He was 


dead before il came. So was ^^dtai^^ This was a pity, for a 
very minor eonfn>nlalion of values during the Kevoliilion’s 
'I’error might have li<-kled the (dd jdiilosopInT’.s ironic sense. 
Mine, de (iramont had possibly never had an idea in her 
nnenlightened head when she was called before the Revolu- 
tionary 'J’ribnnal lo stand trial for her life. Had she ever aided 
the aristocrats who had escaped abroad? the court asked her. 
Mine, de Gramont knew that if she answered yes she would 
!)e guillolineil at once. For some seconds she looked at her 
jiidge.s in silence, then, "I was going to ansiN'cr no,” she said, 
"hut life is not worth the lie.” 
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■ ■ dtJcL ai' hinct O'/i &cuvtr. 

/. aa 5^iarcJc}iaLat Camp . :i£QKa.trt\l‘(i^u . 

13 Simcc^y2u dc. Camps. ^ xyj^iatn. chfttaaa-.dtmain . 
a^’DutaJfompdtijditJtar.Je agmiia &Ai/ur» . 

t ■ w . CampcUhi{jiu3r{tle At Cdlansinir.'x^ ^tatejcnal dt Camp . 


jp COrua Ac Camps, 

y 3 )eaa:&i'onxp£tt€S An. 
.yilartschal Ae Cimp. At la 
piadriUt Au^rincc at Con At . 
3a OV? Esatyrr. 


33 Quatrt Papts. 

3 + Qaatrt chAtan^ At main 
y huiet SrtaJierj. 

^6 .^'ffarcoc/ial Ae Crrnp^ 
37 £Dca.r •, ■foAtJ At Cntnps . 


nations — Romans, Persians, Turks, Indians and American savages. 
Each of the nations was headed by one member of the nobility, 
Avith the king himself heading the Roman section Space for such 
a complicated spectacle AVas a problem, but it Avas finally held in 
front of the Palais des Tuileries, in the heart of Paris. In this scene 
part of the Roman entourage, having paraded through the city, 
files into an amphitheater Avhich seated fifteen thousand spectators, 
among them Queen Maria Theresa’s guest, the queen of England. 


The engravings bcloAV sIioav part of a three-day fete at Versailles, 
the king’s enormous country residence. This, too, had a central 
theme, built around a legend of an enchanted island Ai'here brave 
knights, captivated by the island’s charm and beauty, enjoyed 
Avondrous pleasures ivith the aid of a magic ring. Though the festi- 
val itself lasted for only three days, the king invited his hundreds 
of guests to stay for nine. The palaceful of company passed the lime 
at bails, banquets, riding, hunting and other country pleasures. 



a ballet performance. The king’s 
six hundred guests are gathered in 
tiers of specially constructed seats. 



The fete on the third day is enacted before a lavish model of the Pal- 
ace of Alcina {bachground) on the fabled, enchanted isle guarded by 
strange and fearsome Avater monsters. Fireivorks ended the festival. 



leronauts, Atliletes, iviasons, i>iesiiierists 
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Scientific expcrinieiitalion was popular dur- 
ing the Enligliteniucnl. particularly if it was as 
exciting as this balloon ascension in 1783 which 
was engineered by tbc two Montgolfiers, the 




Wriglit brothers of their day. Made of cloth, 
the balloon was filled with hot air rising from a 
strair fire. It carried in its basket a sheep, cock 
and duck and remained aloft eight minutes. 




-ii 


Scientific fads included hypnosis, here licmg 
practiced on a woman. The pioneer in hypno- 
tism was Anton Mesmer, whose "mesmerism 
allegedly cured many varied aches and pains. 
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Mme. du Chatelet, musician, linguist, mathe- 
matician and hostess, was Voltaire’s mistress. 
When she died, the picture in her locket was not 
of Voltaire or her husband, but of a third man. 



Mme. du Delfand’s guests included French and 
English notables like Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
David Hume and Horace Walpole. Although 
nearly blind, she led a salon until she died at 83. 



Mme. D’Epinay conducted a brilliant Paris 
salon which Rousseau and Diderot frequently 
attended. Her spicy Memoirs were thought to 
be almost too spicy, thus had tvide readership. 


Lively Ladies and Enlightened 


T he eighteenth century salon did far more than the court to 
advance the Enlightenment. Here the most sparkling minds 
of the day discussed, in nimble and intelligent conversation, the 
newest and the oldest ideas. For a hostess out corralling celebrities, 
wit and charm were more important than mere nobility. Many 
wealthy ladies devoted their full time to their salons, trying hard 
to get important guests and to give a special character or flavor to 


Salons 

their gatherings. Philosophers flocked to the salon of the Duchesse 
de Choiseul, economists to that of Mme. de Marchais. Other host- 
esses saved certain days for certain topics. Tuesdays at Mme. de 
Lambert’s were reserved for aristocrats who liked to discuss morals 
and metaphysics, Wednesdays were for authors and artists. Some 
hostesses went to great lengths to demonstrate their seriousness, 
conducting courses in physics and chemistry in their drawing rooms. 
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E nsXV of France (opposite page) became king at 5, wed a Polish 
princess at 15 and posed for this portrait b)’ Hyacinthe Rigaud 


at 20. A well-intentioned but weak monarch, Louis predicted the 
disaster that was to come after him in his famous remark, "Apres 
nous, le deluge!” (After us, the deluge!) He was a smallpox victim 
at 64, and was hastily buried in quicklime for fear of an epidemic. 


Mme. de Pompadour, a middle-class girl, was Lo: 
for nearly twenty years during which she virtually " 
To the pompous court she brought a spri"htJv n-'“ 
honest affection for Louis and a real talent forp''^"" 
the queen liked her, Boucher’s portrait shousa 
some of the bright and spicy correspondence ' 














In A Fete at RambouUlct, ifhicli is considered one of the most beau- 
tiful landscapes ever painted, Jean-Honore Fragonard portrays the 
exquisite and elaborate beauty of French aristocratic country life. 


Pastoral Picnics on a Grand Scale 


I N the Enlightenment, life at court suddenly seemed too formal 
and stilted, so the aristocrats joined in a great back-to-the-land 
movement. In pursuing pastoral pleasures, however, they managed 
to take most of the elaborate etiquette and formalism of the court 
along with them. No sylvan glade was adequate for a rustic outing 
until an army of gardeners had made it ready, no picnic a proper 
one without a corps of liveried attendants. 

A Fete at Ramhouillct {above) portrays a typically earthy sojourn 
at a country chateau. Near a waterfall and woodscape, painstak- 
ingly designed to look like the Italian countryside, members of a 
party enjoy their simple pleasures. Some, dressed in their fanciest 
silks and satins, go for a ride in a boat topped witli an elegant canopy' 
and decorated with lavish scrollwork. Others sit among the beauties 
of nature — behind a carved stone kilustrade. 

Inside the chateau there tvas gossip and gallantry amidst the 
dancing and gaming. Lest this be thought useless, the ladies busied 


themselves at a valuable trade: unraveling. From the finest cloths 
they removed the inlaid gold and silver threads, which they then 
resold. One woman of the court got 600 francs for the thread .she 
unraveled from a magnificent harp cover and never troubled her 
head that the cloth had just cost her lover 2,500 francs. 

A host of other things occupied the aristocracy. The proper 
chateau uniform, for instance, was important. For a week end at 
JIme. de Pompadour’s Bellevue a noble gentleman had to "car 
purple velvet trimmed with gold lace. It would never do to show 
up in the Crecy costume (green with gold buttons). 

Self-expression through acting was also important, sinec private 
theatricals were the rage. Chateau guests spent days at reliearsab. 
Extemporaneous operettas and playlets were put on to celebrate 
birthdays or to greet arriving guests. This thcatriixil effusivem^^ 
spread into personal relationships: there was much kissing, miieb 
c.xtravagant posturing and much decorous fainting by the ladie-. 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78) wlio led the 
battle against formalism and artificiality, went 
around in a loose flowing robe and fur beaddress. 


The Return to Nature 

J EAN Jacques Rousseau was a contradictory man who had a 
highly contradictory effect on his age. His belief that civiliza- 
tion is evil and that man is by nature good until corrupted by society 
entranced an era which scorned nature and prized its own artificial 
ways. His urging that people should cultivate the virtues of simplic- 
ity led the sophisticates of a sophisticated age to dress as shepherds 
and live in madc-to-ordcr rustic palaces. And Rousseau himself, the 
great believer in simplicity, was anything but a simple man. 

The son of a shiftless French watchmaker living in Switzerland, 
he ran away at the age of sixteen in an early rebellion against author- 
ity; he thought he had been unjustly punished. Making his way to 
France, he attached himself to the household of a young widow’ 
(who became his mistress), composed an opera, wrote for Diderot’s 
Encyclopedia, invented a system of musical notation and finally 
became a literary light. His famous Confessions was one of the 
frankest and most readable books of self-revelations ever published. 
His novels. The New Hcloisc and Emile, were philosophic tracts. 
France read the books mostly for their stories and sentiment but 
still paid some attention to their practical preachings. Rousseau 
insisted that vacations in the country are healthful, that tight cor- 
sets arc bad for pregnant women, that mothers should nurse their 
own babies and that children should bo allowed to behave like chil- 
dren, not be forced to become little adults. 

No solitary, rustic, clear-thinking philosopher, Rousseau was a 
man who often let his emotions rule his mind. In his confused and 
troubled life he had three mistresses and five illegitimate children. 
He suffered from hypochondria and delusions of persecution and 
his bitter attacks on the mannered society of his day w’ere made 
partially because he was so socially inept that he felt like a lout when 
involved in it. 

Whatever his motivations, Rousseau envisioned the noblest of 
principles for government and society and his famous political 
work, The Social Contract, eventually became a handbook for the 
men of the French Revolution. Though Rousseau had been dead a 
dozen years, they used The Social Contract’s thoughts and language 
in their efforts to set up a government that recognized the moral 
and legal equality of all men, the sovereignty of the people and the 
supreme authority of the general will. Rousseau’s faith in demo- 
cratic government has influenced every free government in the world. 
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In Emile, Rousseau wrote a treatise on education urging that chil- 
dren be brought up in natural ways. Here a mother nurses her baby 
herself instead of using a wet nurse, while staying healthily outdoors. 



Spurred by Rousseau’s teachings, Marie Antoinette had this rustic 
mill built near Versailles. Here she and her ladies-in-waiting came 
to dress as shepherdesses and milkmaids and lead the "simple life,” 
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Voltaire (1694-1778) was alean, long- 
beaked, bright-eyed man who hated 
exercise, loved feminine company. 


Skeptical Philosopher 


T he most famous writer and jack-of-all-social- 
trades during the Enlightenment was Francois 
Marie Arouet who, after being jailed for his writ- 
ings, changed his name to Voltaire. He wrote enough 
plays, polemics, histories, verses and romances to fill 
seventy volumes. Today his best-known work is the 
cynical adventure story, Candide, an attack on the 
pious philosophy that everything was for the best. 

For much of his long life, Voltaire was in trouble. 
He was sent to the Bastille for publishing libelous 
lampoons, was beaten up by the bullies of a duke 
he insulted, had his satirical attacks on the Church 
and government burned and several times ■went into 
exile. A courageous fighter for justice, he endangered 
his own position by defending the family of a Prot- 
estant named Galas who had been executed for a 
crime he did not commit. A man of wide intellectual 
range, Voltaire was also enormously vain and would 
viciously attack anyone who threatened his posi- 
tion. A philosopher, he was also a shrewd investor 
who made a fortune out of financial speculations. 

In 1750 Voltaire was invited to live at the court of 
his long-time admirer, Frederick the Great. There he 
spent three years, arguing and bickering rnth the 
monarch whose poetry he compared to dirty linen. 
He did not dare return to Paris until 1778, when the 
city greeted him as a triumphant hero. Worn out by 
the acclaim, Voltaire died at the age of eighty-three. 



Frederick the Great of Prussia (1712- 
86), Voltaire’s patron, liked to write 
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The story of Candide by Voltaire lampoons 
an eighteenth century idea that the world 
is a reasonable and well-ordered place. Its 
foolishly optimistic hero, Candide, dwells 
with a baron who, when he finds the boy 
dallying with his daughter, kicks him out. 
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More bloodshed is described to Candide by 
an old crone he meets in his travels . She tells 
how she was captured in her youth by pirates 
and then fought over by other pirates and 
Moors {above). But even with horror pil- 
ing on horror, Candide remains optimistic. 





In the Bulgarian army Candide sees the hor- 
rors of war. Though dreading the sight of 
wantonly raped and murdered 'women and 
children, he still maintains that there is no 
effect -without a cause. Everything is neces- 
sarily linked up and arranged for the best. 
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In South America, Candide spies two girls 
who are being bitten by monkeys. When he 
gallantly shoots tlic beasts, the girls hemoan 
the loss of their pets. Finally Candide gains 
the wisdom to view the world as it really is 
and settles down to cultivate his own garden. 
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Sketches from the Encyclopedia show how 
fully the articles were illustrated. The top 
scene is of men at work in a factory where 
large press screws arc threaded. The drawing 
includes a forge, an anvil and an early foot- 
opcraled lathe for cutting threads into wood. 


The lower sketch con tains a breakdown of 
this lathe, showing details of the manufac- 
turing method. Some threaded screws which 
arc the end-product of the shop arc a t bo t tom . 
The letters and figures are keyed to descrip- 
tions in the Frencii text of the Encyclopedia. 



Denis Diderot (1713-84), an earnest 
man, always worked hard and some- 
times cut loose in wild declamations. 


Serious Encyclopedist 

T he thirst for knowledge which animated the 
enlightened eighteenth century w'as satisfied to 
an impressive degree by Diderot’s Encyclopedia or 
CInsxiJied Dictionary of Sciences, Arts and Trades, 
a work of enormous social and political significance. 
Denis Diderot aimed to collect in one many-volumed 
work all the period’s new but largely inaccessible 
knowledge. Churchmen, fearing the encyclopedist’s 
spirit of speculation, constantly harassed the editor 
and his colleagues, who included the best writers in 
France. For twenty years Diderot worked at the 
Encyclopedia, often hiding out with the text. 

He spent his days at workshops and his nights set- 
ting down what he had learned. By thus disclosing 
and spreading trade secrets, he helped bring to an end 
the guilds’ restraints on industry. 

Short of funds and still in trouble w'ith the author- 
ities, Diderot was about to sell his library in order 
to provide a dowry for his daughter when Catherine 
the Great, empress of Russia, heard of his dilficulties. 
An admirer of the Enlightenment’s intellectuals, 
she bought Diderot’s books, then not only allowed 
him to keep them but also paid him an annual salary 
as librarian-custodian. In 1773, Diderot spent sev- 
eral months at Catherine’s court in St, Petersburg, 
arguing impudently with her, forgetting to call her 
"Your Majesty” and sometimes, in the heat of a 
philosophic discussion, even slapping the royal knee. 



Empress Catherine the Great of Rus- 
sia (1729-96), Diderot’s patron, took 
liberalism more as fad than as fact. 



The Need to be Well Wigged 
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Tn a day when even manservants and coachmen powdered their hair, 
wigs were a matter of such importance to nohlemen that Diderot 
included pages of wig illustrations in his Encyclopedia. Noble chil- 
dren wore wigs and sons, like their fathers, carried tricorncred hats 


tucked under their arms because fasliioii required a hat and it was 
hard to wear one over a n ig. Some wigs were occupational, like the 
ahhe’s nag (Fig. 12), but most were matters of taste, like the bag wig 
(Fig. 3), the knotted wig (Fig. 6) and the newly growing wig (Fig. 
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VIII 


R ich, younc W'illiain Bci'kford put down tlie book be 
luui been reading, a tome on tlie new deist religion, 
^and scriiibled gaiiy in tlie margin, "Hurraii! no Iiell.” 
To Bcekford, wlio typified the more fortunate Hnglislinian 
of tlie eigbteentli eentiiry, tlie news removed tbe one dark 
eloud. tbe one diseordant elenioiit, from bis universe. Every- 
tbing elst — everytbing in tins world — was very barmonious 
and solid and bandsome and very miieb of a pieee. Nor is it 
didicult for us to see wbat be meant; for tbougb Heekford’s 
England lias been dead for a eentury and a half, it stares out 
at us a dozen times a day — in tbe arcbileeture of bouses, tbe 
furniture of rooms, tbe jirints on people’s walls, the plates on 
tbcir dinner tables. It is tbe ebief glory of many museums, 
tbe first prize at many faney -dress balls; a single grandee of 
tbe period. Lord Cbesterlield. lias conferred bis name on a 
code of manners, a style of sofa and a brand of cigarettes. 

Eigbteentli century England is still scattered all about us 
because, to an extent equaled by few other eras, it signifies a 
way of life. Even before we think of it as tbe century when 
England became Great Britain, or when Great Britain lost 
the tbirtcen colonies, or lanncbcd the Industrial Bevolntion, 
or acbievcd parliamentary government — even before eiglil- 
ocntli century England suggests any of tliese momentous 
facts, it evokes a seene. it suggests an age when men strove 
to be reasonable, and when life was leisurely and things bad 
elegance. It was the last stoji before tbe modern world was 
readied; tbe last time that a bundred years did not alter the 
picture of eivilized life almost beyond recognition. In its pre- 
vailing mode eigbteentli century England bad about it an 
ordered sense of movement, sonietbing betw(>en a march and 
a minuet; it bad cipially about it an atmospbere of light — 
the reign of superstition was almost ending and that of smoke 
iiad not yet begun. 

It was less an era of growth than of superb consolidation. 
The previous era bad seethed with violence; tbe coming one 
would boil with activity. England, betweentimes. grew rich 
as she grew restrained, and embossed common sense with 
style. Tbe seventeentb century bad been sanguinary and 
bigoted and intense. For bis insistence on tbe divine right 
of kings, Charles 1 in lGd9 went magnificently to the block; 
while to be rid of divine right England bad to submit to tbe. 
dictatorship of Cromwell and bis Puritans. Tbe Stuarts came 
back to tbe throne with Charles II in IGfiO. But in IfiflB, Prot- 
estant England forced bis stubborn, papist brother, James II, 
to go. At bis going sometbing like the seventeentb century 
went also; for spiritually eigbteentli century England begins 
with 1688, as it concludes with 1789. Tbe year 1688 brought 
James’s Protestant son-in-law and daughter, William and 
Mary, over from Holland to be king and queen of England. 
But it did more. Thanks in great part to its princijial inter- 
preter, tbe rational pbilosopbcr John Locke, it sjircad the 
doctrines of individual liberty and religious tolerance and 
produced a spirit of militant common sense. 

It would be hard to say whether this new spirit chiefly set 



The century wliicli made a fetish of cicgancc also made a point of 
laugliing at it. No headdress ever grew quite this long and no sedan 
ehair was equipped with a hinged top. But the caricature eanio close 
enough to trutli to sting and strayed far enough from fact to amuse. 
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In rowdy Billingsgate Market, beside the docks of London, loud- 
mouthed and abusive fishwives hawked their wares, got into brawls 
and sought out the newly paid sailors as they came off their ships. 



In the pillory at Charing Cross, minor offenders against the larv were 
held up to public ridicule with heads and hands locked in a frame. 
Many were pelted with garbage, a few stoned to death by mobs. 



The Royal, a cockpit on Tuflon Street, was the scene of wild enthu- 
siasm and hea\y betting. Paupers and peers alike were cockfight 
fans, some even following the favorite '’teams" of cocks to fights. 


ever a reality, just as the age of reason far better expresses 
the desire to be rational than the ability. This is not to min- 
imize either thing. The very dream and the very' desire are in 
themselves large achievements. But it must also he confessed 
that the age \s'hich made a god of decorum all too frequently 
made a beast of itself, and that the century' which stood ded- 
icated to reason produced some of the most unbalanced of all 
human beings. 


ANY chronicle of England during those years is also, in 
iV part, a chronicle ofexcesses, a chronicle of extremes. The 
rich were very rich: "A man,” conceded one of their tribe, 
"can jog along on 40,000 pounds a year”— at a time when an 
income of 40,000 pounds was like a million dollars today. Tlic 
poor were very poor: an industrious laborer earned 9 shillings 
—what today ivould be around §14— a week. The grand were 
very grand: the "proud duke” of Somerset had the roads 
cleared of bystanders when he traveled; and his second wife 
happening one day to tap him playfully with her fan, "Mad- 
am,” said the duke sternly, "my first wife was a Percy and 
she never dared take such a liberty.” 

Nor w'as there ever such immoderacy. Scholars fought 
duels over a Greek accent; a relative of Lord Byron’s killed 
a man over a matter of pheasants. Everywhere men drank 
prodigiously: so far from remarkable w'as it to toss off tlirec 
bottles of \s’me at a sitting, it was hardly respectable not to. 
The brave fellows tossed off six. The Methuen Treaty of 
1703 which spelled the domination of Portugal by England 
spelled equally the domination of England by port. "Claret,” 
pontificated Dr. Johnson, "is for boys.” And while the com- 
fortable classes got gouty— from port, they thought— the 
poor went to pieces from gin. During the first half of the cen- 
tur)' gin drinking reached ghastly proportions; inside fifteen 
years the consumption of spirits doubled, and the author of 
Tom Jones wrote that a hundred thousand Londoners lived 
on gin alone. In vain did parsons denounce "Gin, cursed Fiend, 
with Fury frauglit” in favor of "Beer, happy Produce of our 
Isle.” While their wives and children starved, a multitude of 
wretches grew vicious, turned criminal, went mad. 

It was a brutal and audacious age of crime, with pickpock- 
ets in every croird and highwaymen along every road, a 
stealthy and menacing age, a bloody and murdering one. 
Even so, the punishments were incredibly harsh and grew 
harsher as the century went on. There came to be onehundred 
and sixty offenses punishable by death — among them, ciiop- 
ping down a tree in a garden or being seen for a month with 
gypsies. So many men were condemned that on"iiangingdays 
at Tyburn there was not lime or room to hang them all. 

Low and high life alike were exceedingly profligate, in par- 
ticular early in the century when hardly a man in public life 
was not stained with scandal. When the glittering Viscount 
Bolingbroke became secretary of state in 1710, the madam of 
a bawdy house crowed, "Five thousand a year, my girls— ami 
all for us!” Ladies often had little belter reputations than 
their lords; the paternity of men like Horace Walpole is to llu.s 
day a subject of doubt. "Nobody’s son,” snifl'cd Chesterfield 
of a certain marriage, "has married Everybody’s daughter. 

But the worst excess of all in eighteenth century Engiam 
the gambling; never have men played for higher stake.s 
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class gained steadily in wealth, self-confidence and power. 
Under Walpole, England kept shop with wonderful success; 
and so became, for good and all, a nation of shopkeepers. 

Walpole left office in 1742 and there followed fifteen years of 
bungling administration until Pitt made his majestic entrance 
as secretary of state in 1757. Walpole was not merely the 
antithesis of Pitt; he was also the very necessary antecedent. 
He had to make England prosper through peace before Pitt 
could make her powerful through war. The two men, so alike 
in their masterfulness, so utterly different in their methods 
—the one all rudder, the other all sail— offer in the eighteenth 
century that mixture of the hardheaded and the heroic which 
has been, in almost every century, the key to England’s suc- 
cess. But where Walpole worked grubbily behind the scenes, 
Pitt performed, with the utmost eclat, on a brilliantly lighted 
stage. Joining Frederick the Great against half of Europe in 
the Seven Years’ War, Pitt devised a global strategy to match 
England’s vast ambitions, and made the year 1759— the year 
of Quebec and Minden and Guadeloupe and Quiberon Bay— 
one of England’s most triumphant. 

But in 1760 a new king, George III, came to the throne 
with a most decided conviction that it was a throne. The 
handsome young man did not need to believe in the divine 
right of kings; sufficient, to his mind, were their purely human 
opportunities. He did not need to challenge the belief that 
Parliament ruled the country; he, in his turn, would simply 
rule Parliament — by bullying it where he could, by bribing 
it where he must. He quickly rid himself of Pitt and, after 
much dabbling in ministers, found the mouthpiece he wanted 
in Lord North, a more decent man and more competent min- 
ister than most Americans are given to believe at school, but 
one who could never get George’s permission to resign and 
could never muster the courage to resign without it. 

George was in a fair way to achieve his ambition of running 
the country. It took the American Revolution to foil him. 

The real cause of the Revolution was economic and stemmed 
out of Britain’s mercantilist policy, out of a nation of shop- 
keepers condemning her colonies to be a "nation of custom- 
ers.” The colonists could only buy from — or by way of — 
Britain, while Britain did not have to buy from them, and 
no other country was permitted to. Hence they were more and 
more becoming a nation of smugglers; and now that England 
owned Canada and there was no longer any danger of a French 
invasion, their strongest tie with the mother country fell away. 
George III or no George III, the colonies would sooner or later 
have had to be given considerably more rope; but had George 
and his ministers not bullied and bungled, had there been no 
Stamp Act or uproars over "taxation without representa- 
tion,” the colonies might have been appeased with something 
like dominion status. As it was, the slaps at their pride stung 
them as much as the drain on their purses. 

George’s pigheaded methods made all Britain’s enlight- 
ened statesmen regard the rebels less as enemies than as allies: 
to a Pitt or to an Edmund Burke, who delivered the famous 
speech on conciliation with the colonies, the Americans were 
defending the British constitution against the British, while 
another M.P., Charles James Fox, could characterize a Brit- 
ish victory over Washington as "the bad news from Long 
Island.” Lord North’s attempt in 1778 to offer the American 
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Badminton, ancestral home of the dukes of Beaufort, was a magnifi- 
cent fifteen-thousand-acre estate almost ten miles in circumference. 
A cluster of formal gardens and mazes lay along one side of the house 


and Iiroad avenues of heeclies stretched out toward the parks where 
henis of red and fallow deer roamed. The estate gave its name to 
ihegameof hadminlon, imported from India and first [tlayed there. 
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colonies a kind of dominion status came too late; by then they 
were committed to independence and, by then, with France 
and later Holland and Spain all at war ^^'ith her, England 
was clearly doomed to "the most damaging and humiliating 
defeat” in her history. But the loss of the colonies possibly 
saved England from something worse; for had George won the 
war he would have become so higlihanded that the English 
might have had to rebel against him themselves. It was a great 
try, this last grab of a British monarch for extensive power; 
it was also a decisive one, for as a result no subsequent British 
monarch was to have any power at all. When, after the col- 
onies tvere lost, the younger Pitt finally drew the royal claws, 
monarchy in England became little more than a synonym for 
pageantry. 

In America, out of the struggle with George III there 
was born a union of independent states that unhesitatingly 
accepted, for the most part, eighteenth century Britain’s 
principles of government. The colonial assemblies had been 
much like miniature British parliaments and as time went on 
had arrogated to themselves more and more legislative pow- 
ers. Out of their experience in these assemblies the Americans 
developed strong notions and beliefs which, after two tries, 
they wrote into the Constitution and its first ten amendments. 
Thus the executive was ruled out of the legislature for fear be 
might try to rule over it; control of finance, in the United 
States as in Britain, was vested in the lower house; in the U.S., 
as in Britain, judges were made independent of legislature 
and executive alike; and such cherished civil rights as habeas 
corpus and trial by jury were jealously retained. On the other 
hand, the Founding Fathers of the American republic rejected 
such deep-rooted English principles as the monarchy and 
the established church. 

I N spirit the new U.S. political system clearly trumpeted 
Locke, whose writings had been widely reprinted in news- 
papers before and during the American Revolution. But in 
actual structure the U.S. system followed the concepts of 
the French political philosopher, Montesquieu, who in his 
turn had drunk of British political philosophy. In his cele- 
brated book, The Spirit of the Laws, Montesquieu simplified 
somewhat and idealized the British constitution. Because of 
Montesquieu’s theories, the U.S. president is not a member 
of Congress (as England’s prime minister is of Parliament) 
and he is elected independently of it. 

On the heels of the American Revolution came two other 
momentous ones — the French Revolution and the Industrial 
Revolution. The whole tune, and still more the whole orches- 
tration, of life Avas to be immensely altered. England in the 
century ahead would rvorship very different gods — steam and 
iron, respectability and reform. In the New World, the fron- 
tier and its raucous demands for democracy would change 
the ordered patterns of life which the seaboard colonies had 
copied from England. But in both the mother country and her 
rebellious American offspring, the value that the eighteenth 
century had put upon individualism and the rights of indi- 
viduals Avould still remain. It would imbue all the life and 
thought of the new century which was to make Britain the 
greatest empire the Avorld had ever seen and As'as to prepare the 
United States of America for the power that Avas later to come. 
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Grcal Funiiliirc Makers 
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I T \va?a fine time for furniture makers — and tiicre were fine ones 
on the job. England's gay and discerning .society alTorded ideal 
patronage for them: it "-.as eager for new .styles; it wanted the i>esl 
of workmanship and taste; it liad plenty of money to pay for what 
it wanted. It had as guide and consultant tlie most famous of all 
English interior decorators, the architect llohert Adam. .And as its 
craftsmen it had skilled joiners and carvers whose work was deli- 
cate. inwginative and superbly proportioned. 

Chippendale, though unher.alded in his time, was the first of the 
great designers. His special gift lay in giving various styles a com- 
mon ground of taste. pro(iortion ami comfort. a« dcmonstriitcd in 
such differing pieces as a carved rihhon-haek chair and a Chinese- 
motif chair {lop left) and an ornate sofa {hottnm left), llepplewhite 
refined and lightened Chippendale’s work. 11c cut down ornamen- 
tation. reduced seat widths from twenty-two inches to twenty and. 
by better design and construction, achieved fragility without sac- 
rificing strength. He drew up the four-walled sketch for a proper 
drawing room which surrounds this te.xt. Sheraton, the designer 
who closed this golden era, had no shop of his ow n, merely publish- 
ing his ideas for furniture design. He combined simple straight lines 
with graceful curves to produce furniture of rare heauly, as in his 
chairs (top right) and his simple, balanced sideboard (hnltom right). 
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Fashion in the arts turned for a while to 
the silhouette, whose mannered eharm 
delighted the era. This group portrait is 
titled The Sitwell and JFarneford Families. 


Fashion in entertainment veered to opera 
ivhich, then as now, gave grande dames a 
chance to show off wliile listening to the 
singers, largely brought in from Italy. 


The height of fashion in great ladies was->- 
portrayed by Thomas Gainsborough, in 
an art that displayed the orderly elegance 
the century prized. Opposite is his Jlic 
Honorable Mrs. Graham. The extreme 
beauty of tlie lady so fired Gainsborough 
that he painted her on four occasions, 
once as a servant girl carrying a broom. 
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On the Mall, a promenade three-quarters of a mile long, every Lon- 
doner of fashion strolled casually with his lady, hoping to be seen. 


Life in Totvti 

F or the people of quality London was the capital of the world. 

A tenth of England lived there. In the great city the rarest 
goods were to be bought and the most fascinating sights to be seen 
— the lions in the Tower, the waxworks on Fleet Street, the artificial 
cascade at Vauxiiall, the theater at Covent Garden, the maniacs in 
Bedlam. But the main thing was not so much to see as to he seen. 
Perfumed ladies and powdered fops paraded themselves before the 
people in every public place, from the Mall (above) to Ranelagh 
Gardens (below), sipping tea, chatting and strolling round and 
round, as one observer said, "like asses in an olive mill,” 

The city itself was a boisterous, bawdy, deafening place. In its 
narrow streets numberless signboards creaked and clanked over 
the shopwindows, carriages clattered over the cobbles and hawkers 
shoved heavy barrows through the crowds. On the river, below 
London Bridge, stevedores and sailors cursed and bellowed as they 
unloaded the incessant cargoes — silks from India, furs from Canada, 
sugar from the Barbados: the sumptuous recompense of empire. 





Till' Riituiida in Ranelagh Garden-, a plen-iure palaee fi-ia feet in 
circuinfereiiee. wa« healed in winter liy a huge eciitral fireplace. 


‘Hie 'niami'- Mil -oftlv tliroiigb the loi'ii. a- Ciinnletfo -howe.! in 
ibi- pieture he paint'-I on the terr.iee of the Ituke of Kieinnond ^ 
hmi-eiii Whiteliall. Ill the fore^roilllil thediike - gue-t- tale the air. 
And over I.ondoii, on i!ie far the.-- -bore, ri-e- the ihniie of .''I. I’.uil 













Life in die country 

T he long wet winter cooped Londoners in the city and kept the 
country squire and farmer bogged down or snowed in. So as 
soon as good weather came, the Englishman rushed outdoors to 
kick up his heels like a heifer. On the shady village greens, squires 
and even noblemen mixed with commoner folk for games of cricket 
and mugs of beer. For the great national flat races at Newmarket 
{right) the sporting bloods came a-riding from London, from Col- 
chester, from Olney and Norwich, some in gracious chaises, some 
in creaky traps. The horses they bet on were among the world’s 
best, descendants of the imported Turkish and Arab stallions which 
began the Thoroughbred line. Queen Anne herself was an ardent 
racing fan and sometimes dipped into the national treasury to 
donate a fat purse. 

Neither the dowdy Anne, who ruled England until 1714, nor fat 
German George I, ^vho succeeded her, cared much for the nice disci- 
plines of court life. Society revolved around country estates where 
the nobility and gentry talked politics, farmed, ivatched over the 
tenantry, rode to hounds, drank copiously and ate and ate and ate. 


The great race meeting at Warren Hill, Ne^smarket, was painted by 
John Wootton. This part of the canvas shows the king, who has just 
arrived in a chaise and will sit in the private grandstand for royalty. 




The Wedgivood family, noted makers of pottery and chinaware, 
posed for artist George Stubbs in a little grove near Etruria Hall, 
their country estate in Staffordshire. Josiah Wedgu’ood and bis 


wife, Sarah, sit among their seven children. At Josiah s e'bow, m 
modest advertisement, stands a piece of Wedgwood s famous Black 
Basalt ware. Paintings like this were called “conversation pieces. 
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The Quest for Ciiltme 
Went On at Home and Abroad 

T oward the end of the century a traveler with a statistical 
turn of mind told Gibbon, the famous historian, that forty 
thousand Englislimen — masters and servants — were living or lour- 
ing on the Continent. By far the greatest part of this army was 
made up of prosperous businessmen engaged in a colossal culture 
binge, trying to fill their heads as they had filled their wallets. On 
the Continent they could drop in at the great galleries, mix with 
the nobility, be addressed by every innkeeper as "milord” and be 
cheerfully fleeced by almost every art dealer. 

With the complacency of successful bargain hunters, the mer- 
chants lugged their culture cargo home by chaise and wherry. 
Statues, paintings, bibelots — the indiscriminate harvest of for- 
eign fields was poured hudder-pudder into their town and country 
houses. By this process England soon accumulated the grandest 
heap of beautified rubbish since the Roman businessmen began to 
cram their villas with inferior Greek antiques. Sometimes there 
were true masters among the false. Dean Swift claimed to have 
picked up a genuine Titian for £2 5s. But as a broad business prop- 
osition the art trade was one in wiiich England took a rooking. A 
hundred years would pass before the spurious treasures could be 
unloaded on the cultural innocents of a greater middle class that 
arose across the sea. 

While the sous of the culture-hungry merchants were off with 
their tutors on the "grand tour” of the Continent, the daughters 
stayed home, where some of them went to ridiculous finishing 
schools to learn to flutter like a lady and perhaps catch a nobleman’s 
younger son. But the nation’s real center of wit and learning was the 
coffeehouse (below) . Early in the century scores of them sprang up all 
over London to serve the popular new drink imported from Arabia. 
The coffeehouses became llie regular hangouts of men like Swift 
and Addison, Burke and Johnson, Fox and Bolingbroke. In them, 
any Englishman who could find a seat at the table and a thought 
in his head could take part in the best conversations of his day. 



To the coffeehouse the wits came to eat and drink, to hear and to 
be heard. Art, politics, theolog)', food, war — all were paid brilliant 
lip service by sharp tongues of the time. Ladies were not invited. 
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Johnson ami Bosvcll {above) rcUirn troin a night nn tin- town. Dr. 
Jolinson is muttering, "1 smell you m tlie dark.” W.ikmg with a 
hangover the ne.vt morning linsnell opens a pi.i\er Imok 

amlrc.ids; "And he not drunk ■with iMiie nherein there i~ . v.c--.” 
He notes: "Some would Iiavc taken ilii' as a divine interpo'-iii.iii ’ 



The Writers' Circle 

T he writer was coming into his ovui IliEoks were selling well: 

Gibbon’s Decline anti Fall tvent ra(M.II) into three editions, 
Richardson’s Pamela into four edition- in -ix months. Though 
they were not yet paid roynltie.s, writer- li 1 not have to sell their 
manuscripts outright to publishers. The\ ■ .>iild \vork iti collabora- 
tion nith bnokscllcr.s or they could go dnr, -ily to the public and 
sell "subscriplinns" before their works i <■ eompleled. Under this 
system, buyers paid half the purclKT^e itioin- in advance, the other 
half when the honk was delivered. Writer- -till depended on patrons, 
but most were now in a position to nuTc- l"•ldy with John.son s 
comment to Lord Che-lcrfield: "Is not a I'lir'in. my Lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on a man slrugc!. .. I 'r life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, ciieiiin' ' <- iuiti with help? 


Jidinson sat as a schoolmaster over most of the rising literary and 
arti'tic figures of the day. About once a week, at the Turk’s Head 
i.ivern. he headed earnest, witty, argumentative discussions that 
la-ii'd from supper until after midnight, Johnson’s circle included 
not I'idy literary figures like Goldsmith the poet. Gibbon the his- 
i.ni.iri .ind Sheridan the playwright, but also the painter Sir Joshua 
Rruii’bls the politician Edmund Burke and the actor David 
G.irro k And, of course, James Boswell, Johnson’s faithful biogra- 
plwr vioil a literary genius in his own right. Any judgment Johnson 
han'l'il down was meant for the ages — and Boswell recorded it as 
such lotni-on indulged in and invoked a direct and earthy kind of 
verbal ■ "'din i. as when be said to the economist and moralist Adam 
Smith, ' I 'll lie,” and Smith replied, "You are a son of a bitch.” 


Da\id Garrick, whom Johnson 
described as "tl,e first man in 

hcworld for sprightly conversa- 

was also the finest actor of 

‘he period. He did realkstic char- 
aetemanons and ignored the 
, P'’="’S M'led for hy theal- 
precedent. (A sample rule: 
‘'^''’'’'slrment, the 

of the Drury 
Shakesn'^'"'^*^’ *'o'ped revive 

plays .fit ‘■‘ehl he 

P ‘he part of Ricfia°j ni. 
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Litircnco Sli'rnc mndc a semifictional characl<>r of himself in A Scn~ 
tinwntal Journey. In real life, iu* inade In'mscif a pest liy soliciting 
sub'rri[ilion.- for his hooks in l^nntlon’s Hanclagli Gardens (nhove). 
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The adventures of Daniel Defoe’s Ihdiinsun ('riisoe, piihli'tied in 
1719, were sutnnii-d up in this ina[> showing the shipwrecked hero, 
his man Friday, his parrot, his encounter with sawnges, his rescue. 


Some Very Famous People 

O l'T of the pages of tile eenturv’s hooks paraded .a stream of 
fahulous figures who were — and still are — as real and familiar 
as any who actually liveil. The age produced Gulliver. Rohinson 
(irusoe. Oliver Giddsmitli's henign vicar of W'akefield and his hiul- 
ish Tony Lumpkin; Liiirenee Sterne’s Tristram Shandy with his 
hlowhard I'ncle Toliy, who dreamed of stirring liattles and hated to 
kill a ilv: and Sheridan's Mrs. Malaprop. who spoke of ''allegories 
on th(‘ hank of the Nile" (slie meant alligatitrs). 

Not onh enduring literary character' hut an enduring literary 
form came out of the l■entury — the no\id. which was given it' mod* 
erii shape In Samuel Rieharil-ou. RiehanI'on, a London printer, 
set out to eompo'c a guide on letter writing "for country readers,” 
'I'o keep u[‘ inliTC't. he iineiited a i-h.iraeler natiied I’.imela. who 
'Uppo'cdh wrote the letters and reeounteil her adventure' — how 
'he w.i' Wooed h\ a rake, how 'he 'puineil hi' inuuor.d advances 
and how. lo her charm and virtue, she won him t<i proper marriage. 
Full of dull luorali/ing. I’onu-lo wa* al'O full of 'hrewd (diaraeter 
delineation. The Fiigli'li loved it and cried for more. Rii hard'on 
cave it to them with a vciiecanee in a >even-vohuue work, f.'/omwt, 
wlooe heroine's villue hail a grimmer rev>atd than I’anieki’', 

The im re.i'e m v, riiiiu; — and in reading hv the middle el.t" — 
h.oteiied .1 revolution in tlie ipiantilv and ijiiaiilv of liter .irv otilptil. 
|i. 'ides the ivov, I. the eta eriMted itie nioih rii c"av. produce.! the 
tif«t g”<"! jourti di-lo- », rvliiig and -ocial comnient it v. and v,tlne"ed 
,1 runnit’-c inten h.io/e of inform itive .md 'td! entefiainin^ !etiet». 
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George Whitefield, Wesley’s spellbinding colleague, preached in all 
weathers and all seasons and crossed the Atlantic thirteen times to 
do his vfoik. Because of his cross-eyes he was called "Dr. Squint.” 



John Wesley, founder of Methodism, traveled two hundred and 
fifty thousand miles and in his lifetime gave more than forty thou- 
sand sermons. "I look upon all the world as my parish,” he wrote. 


Wesley and Methodism 


J OHN Wesley was an earnest man in a land of religious indiffer- 
ence. One day in 1738, when he was a young priest given to 
Spartan piety, he experienced a great revelation. "I felt my heart 
strangely warmed,” he said. His friend, George Whitefield, had the 
same experience. And soon thousands of others in England also felt 
their hearts warmed as Wesley and Whitefield, in one of the most 
remarkable spectacles in Christendom, went out into the streets 
and fields to preach a new kind of religion. 

The faith they preached, later known as Methodism for Wesley’s 
insistence on a methodical manner of worship, was imbued with a 
democratic approach to salvation. Christ, they said, would save not 
only the predestined elect but all men wbo chose to live righteously. 
The pious pair took themselves to prisons and slums, withstood 
hooting and violence, and won their converts among the lower 
classes, hitherto spurned by more respectable churches. Banned 


from the pulpits, they spoke in the open air to audiences whicli 
sometimes numbered twenty thousand. 

Whitefield was the more dramatic orator. A man of astounding 
vocal powers, he could, said the great actor David Garrick, pro- 
nounce "Mesopotamia” in a way that would reduce an audience to 
tears. The skeptical Lord Chesterfield became so overwrought 
while listening to Whitefield describe a blind man approaching a 
precipice that he screamed out, "Good God! He’s gone!” 

Whitefield signed them up, but Wesley kept tliem marching. He 
was the man who could plan and give orders. He could speak while 
". . . my heart was filled with love, my eyes witli tears and m)v 
mouth with arguments” — and, thus speaking, could force ins follow- 
ers into a strait-laced life, empty of worldly pleasures. At sixty-eight, 
looking back on his life and the church of 170,000 members he had 
founded, John Wesley declared: "I am still a wonder to myself.” 



En route to America in 1735 to convert the Indians, Wesley sailed 
with h)'mn-singing Moravians. He was impressed by their strict 
wavs and calm faith during storms which terrified other passengers. 



At his street meetings Wesley was jeered, beaten, stoned, dragged 
along highways and a dozen limes was almost killed. Hiit tlni-e 
who'camc to scoff often stayed to surrender to pious persuading^. 
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lem Ihc Bible’s promise of the New Jerusa- 

the lir (center) and Whilefield (right) urge sinners o/T 

oa ^^ay which leads to hell, and on to paths of righteousness 
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«hich lead into the heavenly city where angels ivalk and the tre 
of life grows. The tree hears blessed fruit and among its leaves ar 
written the steps man goes through before he gains resurrection 















Robert Walpole. England’s first prime minister, was a sturdy, 
country-squirish, John Bull kind of man. The fifth of nineteen 
children, he changed from the church to politics at 22 when liis two 
older brothers died. Had he stayed in religion, he later said, "I 


should have been archbishop of Gmterhury,” a not unrcn-nnaitlc 
estimate of his drive. Walpole headed the government for twenty* 
one consecutive years, longer than anyone else. His son, Horace, 
tvas a famous literary figure, an art collector and a letter writer. 


O N the great winding staircase of English political devel- 
opment, the eighteenth century is a kind of spacious 
landing. On the stairs themselves there is all the rush- 
ing and stumbling, the panting for breath, of life moving 
upward. On the landing, resplendent figures move and pos- 
ture with fine deliberation and decorum. The landing of the 
eighteenth century signifies at once a break with the past and 
a bridge to the future. 

No longer an age of kings, not yet an age of the people, this 
was the great age of patrician Parliaments. It was England’s 
— if not all history’s — most glittering age of oratory, ushered 
in by the elder Pitt, set grandly echoing by Pitt the younger, 
by Sheridan and Fox and Burke. Their voices rolled forth 
— solemnly at midnight, still eloquently at dawn — for the 
relief of Ireland or the renovation of India. To such a torrent 
of applause did Sheridan conclude one five-and-a-half-hour 
speech, that his opponent Pitt could stave off a defeat in the 
voting only by moving for immediate adjournment. 

What the eighteenth century did in England — and for the 
world — was to evolve the whole technique of modern parlia- 
mentary government. The century connects the revolution 
of 1688 (which by dethroning a king decreed that Parliament 
ruled the country) A\'ith the Reform Bill of 1832 (which by 
extending the ballot decreed that Parliament represented 
the people). While it did not produce popular government 
itself, the century produced the machinery for popular gov- 
ernment. It gave form to Avhat the nineteenth century Avould 
give force. 

ALL during the five centuries from Magna Charta to 1688, 
the English constitution had been concerned rather 
Avith making the king, the Lords and the Commons equal 
partners than Avith making the Commons supreme. EdAvard I, 
in 1275, had set up a parliament Avith a house of commoners 
as Avell as peers; but the Commons Avas then only a king’s 
As'ay of feeling the nation’s pulse, not yet the nation’s Avay of 
shoAving its hand. 

Since the croAvn, from Magna Charta on, Avas implicitly 
denied the poAver to tax, the Commons very early acquired 
control of the purse strings, and in a famous phrase settled 
its order of business: "Grievances precede supply’’; that is 
to say, a king must satisfy the complaints of his subjects or 
risk running out of funds. Yet, having established this poAA'er, 
the Commons then let it lapse, giving the kings, through too 
liberal grants, a financial independence Avhich made it unnec- 
essary for them to ask the Commons for money. 

The great Tudors, Henry VIII and Elizabeth, ahvays Av'ere 
shreAvd enough to preserve the fiction that they derived their 
poAver from Parliament; their Stuart successors made the 
mistake of claiming their poAver from God. Parliament AAmuld 
not SAA'alloAA' the doctrine of the divine right of kings. Balked 
of levying taxes, Charles I coolly annexed ship money; unable 
to do aAvay Avith the courts, he resorted to the Star Chamber. 
UnAA'arned by his beheaded father’s fate, James II not only 


The Rise 
of 

Parliamentary 

Government 



At Whiteliall, Walpole presides OA'er In's cabinet Avhere, for a score 
of years, he Avas usually the only member from the House of Com- 
mons. Before this, the cabinet had met Avith the king. Notr it met 
AA'ith Walpole, folloAved his lead and accepted his party discipline. 
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afseml)led on tiie Ti^al of SlMOIST LORD LO"VAT. 


Both houses of Parliament assembled in all their dignity in 1747 for the 
treason trial of Simon Lord Lovat, accused of conspiring against the king 
on behalf of the Stuart pretender. Found guilty, Lord Lovat was sent to 
the block — the last man ever beheaded in England. The original engraver’s 
key to the drawing follows: 1. The King’s Chair. 2. Prince of Wales’s Seat. 
3. Duke of Cumberland’s Seat. 4. A Chair for the Lord High Steward. 

5. Lord High Steward (moved nearer the Bar for convenient hearing). 

6. The two Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 7. Bishops. 8. Great 
Officers of State, Dukes and Marquises (on front seat). 9. The Barons 
(behind the Dukes) . 10. Earls and Viscounts. 11. Barons. 12. Master of the 
Rolls. 13. The Head Master in Chancery. 14. The Judges (on the inside of 
Woolpacks), Masters in Chancery (on the outside). 15. The Sergeant at 
Mace. 16. Lord High Steward’s Purse bearer. 17. Clerks of the House of 


Lords. 18. Four Mace Bearers and two Heralds (in front) and Peers’ Sons 
(behind). 19. Four Alace Bearers and Lord High Steward’s Gentlemen. 
A. The Speaker of the House of Commons. B. Members of the House of Com- 
mons (side seats). C. Other Members (front seats). D. Managers for the 
House of Commons. E. Soliciters & Clerks. F. Lord Lovat at the Bar with 
the Lieutenant of the Tower on his right hand and the Gentleman Jailer 
with the Ax on his left. G. The Witness giving Evidence. H. Tlie Prisoner’s 
Council. I. Writer taking the Trial. K. The King’s Box. L. The Prince of 
Wales’s Box. M. Box for the Duke of Cumberland and, behind, benches 
for the Lord High Steward’s Family and the Lord Chief Justice. N. The 
Princess Amelia’s Box. 0. Foreign Ambassadors. P. Peeresses & Daugh- 
ters. Q. Peers’ Tickets. R. The Duke of Ancaster’s Gallery. S. Gallery for 
Board of Works & Vice Chamberlain. T. The Earl of Orford’s Gallery. 




flagrantly outraged Protestant feeling in his zeal to set up pop- 
ery but utterly disregarded English law. In the revolution of 
1688 he lost his throne; and Parliament, under the new bill 
of rights, asserted its power to regulate the succession. In his 
coronation oath, the new monarch, William III, vowed to gov- 
ern "according to the statutes in Parliament agreed upon.” 

The great victoiy for parliamentary government was 
won; hut while 1688 decided that Parliament should rule, it 
by no means decided how. Constitutionally the monarch 
was still very powerful. He could — as both William and Anne 
did — veto new acts of Parliament; he could choose all the 
ministers, preside over them and dismiss them at will. What 
unfortunately the monarch could not do, for some years 
after 1714, was speak English. Hence George I, Anne’s suc- 
cessor, gave up attending cabinet meetings or communicating 
with ministers and betook himself from the center of pol- 
icy making, when indeed he didn’t take himself "home” to 
Hannover. And England’s having a German on the throne 
happened to coincide with her having a genius in the House 
of Commons. 

R obert Walpole ;ras the first great manager of the House 
. of Commons. This burly Norfolk squire who established 
the long parliamentary week end so that he could indulge 
his love of fox hunting, this cynical manipulator who always 
talked smut at his dinner table because he insisted it was the 
one form of conversation that everybody could enjoy, this 
supremely efficient Whig statesman who managed to hold 
the reins of power for more than twenty ticklish years, is by 
no means eighteenth century England’s best-known figure; 
but he is conceivably its cardinal one. Walpole has not come 
down the years enhaloed, for his methods have sadly tar- 
nished his achievements. Utter realist and complete cynic, 
he accepted the maxim that one must govern either by cor- 
ruption or by force and unblinkingly chose corruption. He 
never made the one remark he is universally famous for — 
"Every man has his price” — but he would scarcely have 
jibed at it. 

Walpole gave sinew and direction to England’s public life. 
Under him the art of managing the Commons, rather than of 
winning the support of the king, became the basis for govern- 
ing the country. And this new basis for governing went hand 
in hand with a new method of government. Walpole crystal- 
lized the idea of party government. 

He was, in effect, England’s first prime minister, turning 
what had been a cabinet council of miscellaneous advisers to 
the crown into the modern one-party cabinet of jointly respon- 
sible administrators. Walpole, who officially held the post of 
first lord of the treasury, assumed responsibility for all the 
ministers. When he stood up in Parliament in 1725 to explain 
and defend the actions of the foreign minister, he set a notable 
political precedent — and an alarming one to Englishmen. 
The office of prime minister, complained a group of lords, is 
"unknown to the laws of Great Britain, inconsistent with the 
constitution and destructive of liberty.” "An odious title,” 
somebody called it. 

But though he abjured the title of prime minister, Walpole 
persistently and shrewdly sought the power. Coming to office 
as man of the hour during the South Sea Bubble panic, he 
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For his attacks on George III, John Wilkes was illegally expelled 
from Parliament. Crying "Wilkes and Liberty,” voters re-elected 
him four times. But the king’s influence kept Wilkes from his seat. 



George had trouble with his ministers, and odd coalitions resulted. 
This cartoon ridicules a coalition of Fox (center) and Burke (right), 
bitter opponents of the king, ivith Lord North, the king’s man. 
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managed over the years to have his chief rivals dismissed one 
by one from their ministerial posts. As head of the Treasury, 
he controlled the largest share of patronage and he used this 
advantage unscrupulously to enforce coherence of party pol- 
icy. His cabinet ministers had to be of one mind on major 
issues and, in theory at least, had to be of the same mind as 
a majority of the members of Parliament. Walpole himself 
carried the theory of ministerial responsibility to its logical 
conclusion by resigning in 1742 because he disagreed \vith 
Parliament on declaring '^var. It was an act which many Eng- 
lishmen applauded as a matter of practice, since they were 
glad at last to be rid of Walpole, but deplored as a principle, 
since the ministers were supposed to serve at the king’s pleas- 
ure, not Parliament’s. 

Until Walpole came to office, it had been the king’s custom 
to give the principal ministries to peers or to elevate to the 
peerage any commoner who had been given high office. This 
left the burden of defending the government in the Commons 
to men of lesser ability or prestige. W alpole, in one of his most 
significant actions, chose to spend his twenty-one years in 
office in the Commons, which not only increased his own 
effectiveness but clinched the ascendancy of the Commons. 

When he finally quit office and entered the House of Lords 
as earl of Orford, Walpole encountered his old political oppo- 
nent, Pulteney, who had just been made earl of Bath. "You 
and I, my lord,” quipped the new Lord Orford, "are now 
two as insignificant men as any in England.” Pulteney him- 
self had dubbed the upper chamber a "hospital of invalids” 
and its august deliberations ran to whether a sickly peer might 
usurp a seat near the fire. Until the middle of the nineteenth 
century the House of Lords continued to act as a check on the 


Commons but it tended more and more to lose its real power 
and to acquire special functions, such as adjudicating divorce 
suits or treason trials. 

Under the party system, the prime minister replaced the 
monarch as the country’s chief executive but he by no means 
rendered the king a cipher. Legally the king still possessed 
and, until custom congealed against him, still could freely 
exercise great power. George I could at any time have dis- 
missed Walpole as his minister and it was widely though 
wrongly supposed that George H would. Very much later 
George HI bounced an entire ministry. And George Ill’s 
whole bid for power involved acting on the letter— whieh was 
not quite a dead letter — of the law. 

I N a corrupt age George III controlled Parliament by con- 
trolling a sufficient number of easygoing M.P.’s. Barring a 
few lawyers and the like, the House of Commons consisted of 
the families and friends of the great landowners and East 
India nabobs. Most of the members were so highly — and 
closely — connected that they turned the House of Commons 
into a kind of club. They cracked jokes, they cracked nuts, 
they lolled, they dozed, they coughed down bores and bun- 
glers, they gaily insulted and libeled one another. "If Lord 
Shelburne is not ... a Borgia,” they would rap out, "it must 
not be ascribed to anything hut his understanding.” For the 
most part, they were utter worldlings; even their oratory 
was largely a form of magnificent theater which with luck 
might fetch the country vote. 

But the real weakness of the House of Commons was not 
that its members were drawn from the upper classes. It was 
that they were not elected by the people. Never was there 



The corruption of the period’s politics was satirized by William 
Hognrt!) in a series of engravings on an election. In Cant-nssnig 
for I'otcs, the candidate’s agent offers trinkets to women who ran 
influence the men, and a voter is beset by emissaries of both parties. 



The Polling shows the vole gotten out. 
At left, a man puls the slump of In's 
hand on the Bible, causing o/iieiais to 
argue whether swearing with llie left 
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such unproportional representation. A single great family 
might control a dozen seats while irhole cities, such as Man- 
chester, had none at all. Sixteen thousand voters in Yorkshire 
returned two members; so did one gentleman in Cornwall. 
What irith pocket boroughs and rotten boroughs, the land- 
oirners and the nabobs — and the crown itself — amassed huge 
voting strength. Furthermore, there ivere actually seats for 
sale, seats that took advertisements luring bu)"ers with the 
incentive of "no tinkers’ wives to kiss, no impossible promises 
to make . . . with this elegant contingency in his pocket, the 
honours of the State await his plucking.” In most cases con- 
stituents were as few as they were docile. John Wilkes, who 
himself entered Parliament with a bought seat, once showed 
that the votes of 5,723 persons throughout the country could 
produce a majority in the Commons. 

As seats could be bought, so could sitters. Even members 
who were not to be reached through bribes might be controlled 
through threats. Under George III, there were sinecures and 
perquisites to lose as well as gain. Constantly digging into his 
deep-lined purse, shamelessly draiving on his technical powers, 
George III "managed” Parliament with an adroitness that 
Walpole might have admired and a venality that even Walpole 
might have winced at. Nor ivere votes cast at the polls neces- 
sarily cleaner than votes cast in Parliament; for example, 
inviting a voter to "breakfast” became the merest synonym 
for offering him 24 pounds. 

Yet usage and events implacably stripped kingship of just 
those legal powers that George as king misused. In the nine- 
teenth century Queen Victoria might insist again and again 
that she would "never consent” to this or that hateful measure 
of Mr. Gladstone’s; but she knew, quite as well as Gladstone, 


that she would have to. The American Revolution had put 
the monarch out of the firm, though the people rrere not yet 
in. Only after the 1770’s could they even get in for a look — 
Lords and Commons used to lock their doors at will. Once some 
great ladies protested such a lock-out with fishwifish screaming 
and banging, then pretended by a half hour’s complete silence 
to have gone away, only, when the doors were unlocked, to 
burst in and shriek worse than ever. Parliament even more 
strongly resented having its debates reported in the press; one 
lord expressed the utmost horror that members should be "held 
responsible without doors for anything they might say within.” 

E ventually, through a long process of evolution in 
which the Reform Bill of 1832 is the historic landmark, 
parliamentary government would come to mean popular 
government as irell. Defeated in the Commons, an adminis- 
tration would be able to appeal directly to the people. Thus, 
governments would stand or fall, not through how many votes 
they mustered in Parliament but through how many seats 
they commanded at the polls. Out of this was to emerge an 
age of political democracy, of an ever widened electorate, of 
vigorous political reforms. Out of it would emerge a Parlia- 
ment in which His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition was an official 
part of the government, with its leader paid an official salary, 
its attacks on those in power an official part of the agenda. 
If the eighteenth century Parliament brought none of these 
things to pass, it made all of these things possible, before it 
merged — with almost too obligingly symbolic a gesture — 
into history. Just two years after the great Reform Bill became 
law, the Houses of Parliament, where Walpole and Chatham 
and Pitt had exercised their sway, burned to the ground. 



hand is legal. An idiot (center) is cajoled 
by two sides. Behind is a dying voter, 
carried to the polls. At right, Britannia’s 
coach breaks down from this rottenness. 



Traditionally, successful candidates were carried in chairs through 
the streets. In Chairing the Members, a victor is jounced unheeded 
past indifferent servants, screaming pigs, a street fight, a monkey 
on a bear and a barrel of beer being brought out to the populace. 
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In this contemporary drawing of Plassey field, the British forces 
stand at left before a wood. Their cannon fire into the face of the 
famous elephant charge. The elephants retreat in terror, making 
havoe in the masses of the enemy, who are about to cut and run. 




The Lion and the Lily 
Fight for a World Empire 

O NE day in March, 1738, the respected members of the British 
House of Commons gravely inspected a pickled human ear. 
Whereupon, in an indignant vote of acclamation, they declared 
war upon Spain. This petty "War of Jenkins’ Ear,” provoked by 
a Spanish coast guard who incontinently disfigured the captain of 
a British blockade-runner, was the last snort of the British lion for 
its old, outfought colonial competitor. A new and greater rival had 
appeared. Imperial France had raised her lily banner of conquest 
from Bengal to the Canadas and dared the British Empire to a fight 
for life. The dare was taken. In the skirmishes of a hundred years 
and a total war of seven, Britain gained an undisputed empire of 
land and sea grander than any since Rome’s. 

The crucial campaigns were fought not in Europe but in the out- 
lands of Asia and America. In India one Robert Clive, a humble 
clerk in the colonial service, took command of the scantling British 
forces and wielded them with such resource that the French went 
staggering from defeat to defeat. In 1757 at Plassey, in one of the 
decisive battles of world history, Clive routed a native army of fifty 
thousand men with a posse of thirty-two hundred men. The French 
had lost, and the British gained, the richest fief of their empire. 

In the New World the French forged a ehain of forts around the 
British colonies along the Atlantic seaboard. From Massachusetts 
to Pennsylvania the Seven Years’ War fumed and flared on furious 
peripheries, until William Pitt sent General James Wolfe with nine 
thousand men to take Quebec, the chief stronghold of New France. 

For two months Wolfe laid siege to the fortified heights; when 
a discouraged subordinate warned him that the task was impossible, 
Wolfe delivered his famous dictum: "Impossible is a word found 
only in the dictionary of fools.” At last, by a night ruse, he landed 
his main forces at the rear of the French. The French commander, 
the Marquis de Montcalm, launched a hasty counterattack. In a 
fierce engagement on the Plains of Abraham the French defenses 
were cracked, and the British broke through to stop the heart of 
French colonial power in the New World. Montcalm and Wolfe were 
both killed in the action. The death of Wolfe in the midst of his 
historic victory is depicted in the painting at left. 

At the end of the Seven Years’ War France had lost Canada and 
India; the seas were swept of her men-of-war and merchantmen. 
The magnificent indolence of Versailles had cost her a world empire, 
which passed now into the more businesslike hands of the British. 
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The greatest ivar minister in British history, William Pitt, the elder, 
first earl of Chatham, took direetion of the Seven Years’ War and 
brought Britain from disaster to victory. Ravaged by gout and neu- 
rotic delusions, Pitt nevertheless ruled himself and the Empire -with 


unshakable tvill. He had "eyes that could cut a diamond” and the 
most deadly tongue that ever spoke in Parliament. And it spoke 
to the dramatic end — when, as this painting depicts, he collapsed 
at 69 in the midst of a passionate oration on the American question. 
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This cnpraviii!: slmws tlic I’Incp dt’ la Hi'voliilion, Paris, on January 
21. 179.'{. Drnnis roil ominously and lliou'ands of Parisians watrh. 
"Silonrol” rrii’s l.ouis XN'I from llie scaifiilil. Tho drums aro still. 
'’Fronchmcn, I die innocent . . .” he he^ins. Hut a {;cncr.il shout.s: 


"Drums!” Tliev .start again and the king is unheard. ''Kteeution- 
er.s, do your duty,” says the general and lauds Capi’t, resisting, is 
tied to the jilank. The guillotine’s hlade falls. The exeeiitioner holds 
up the severe<l head and the shout j;oes up: ''\'ive la Kepuhliiiiie! ’ 















IX 


O N December 1, 1789, the National Assembly of France, 

I busy with the reforms of the French Revolution, lis- 
tened to an affecting speech by a kindly physician of 
fifty-one. He had long been offended by the cruelties and the 
inequities of the old penal code, which not only hung men by 
the neck, burned them at the stake, broke them on the wheel 
and inflicted penalties on their innocent families, but which 
also reserved to the nobility the privilege of a brisk death by 
beheading. The doctor was not especially eloquent, but his 
argument appealed to advocates of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, and the Assembly unanimously voted his bill to 
make all penalties equal, "whatever the rank and state of the 
guilty person,” and in the case of capital punishment to use a 
simple and humane machine of the doctor’s own invention. 

Dr. Joseph-Ignace Guillotin’s machine was a device which 
cradled the bound, recumbent body of the condemned so 
that his neck was twelve feet below a suspended blade. When 
this blade descended, it sliced the victim’s head into a basket. 
A humanitarian, the doctor was mortified when his contem- 
poraries christened his machine la guillotine. A political 
moderate, he was horrified by the extravagant use to which 
it was put a few years later during the Terror. He was, in 
fact, arrested as a counter-revolutionary and almost suffered 
the final irony of being executed by his own device. But he 
survived to die peacefully under Napoleon. 

Both in its kindly origin and in its dreadful triumph, the 
guillotine stands as a fit symbol of the Revolution. It was the 
produet of an enlightened eighteenth century mind, anxious 
that even the criminal should be spared unnecessary pain. It 
was a machine and therefore, in that early dawn of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, a source of excitement and pride. And in 
the good doctor’s intention it was a part of a wider scheme to 
abolish privilege and achieve equality — even in death. 

The revolutionary Assembly which lent its sympathetic 
ear to Dr. Guillotin was one of the most remarkable legisla- 
tive bodies in history. To begin with, it was the creature of 
the old regime, called into being by Louis XVI to help finance 
his extravagant court and unwieldy government. But at once 
it declared its independence of the king and seven months 
later, when it adopted the guillotine, it had already brought 
to tumultuous birth a social order which bore the marks of 
a modern democracy. 

France was ripe for revolution. A moribund feudal system 
imposed class distinctions and money dues which bore very 
little relation to the actual structure of society. A top-heavy 
administrative system had piled agency upon agency through 
the centuries. An outworn economic system cramped the 
rising class of businessmen while the old hulk of feudalism 
allowed galling exemptions for the nobility and the clergy. 

France under Louis XVI was scarcely a tyranny. The king 
was a rather agreeable fat man, fond of hunting and puzzled 
by politics. A better — or a worse — monarch, willing to use 
ruthlessly a mercenary army still in large part obedient to his 
command, might have stifled the Revolution at its start. But 
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Nine months after Louis’ death, Marie Antoinette, wlio was called 
"the widow Capet” by the Tribunal, took the same fatal ride and 
was sketched by the artist David as she rode in the tumbril. Hav- 
ing failed in plots to overthrow the Revolution, she died bravely. 



■jO 



On July 14, 1789 , a mob stormed the BastiHe, overwhelmed a force 
of 130 — mostly retired soldiers — and murdered the prison comman- 
dant. A few hundred attackers were killed and seven prisoners freed. 
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Mobs demanded to be heard, and not 
even the people’s deputies were safe. One 
bitter day a group of the poor and the 


Louis tvas well-intentioned and helpless. His queen, Marie 
Antoinette, was an Austrian, ignorant of French opinion, 
self-willed, firm at just the wrong times. The famous tale 
that, when told the people had no bread, she replied, "Let 
them eat cake,” is almost certainly an invention. But it is one 
of those inventions that is a kind of truth, for that is what her 
people thought she would say. 

The expense of the court at Versailles was a major drain on 
the state treasury. This, combined with a wheat crop failure 
and a series of wars, brought the French government, in 1789, 
to bankruptcy. Louis’ ministers advised him that the only 
way to raise money was to summon the States-General, the 
ancient feudal assembly of France. This body bad not met 
for a hundred and seventy-five years but Louis was now des- 
perate enough to convoke it. The States-General gathered 
at Versailles in May, 1789. 

By feudal custom this body was composed of three houses 
— nobles, clergy and commons — which had always met sepa- 
rately. Louis had been induced, in recognition of the rising 
middle class, to double the size of the Third Estate (com- 
mons), making it the equal of the other two estates combined. 
The first act of tlie Third Estate was to demand that the other 
two houses join it in a single National Assembly, which the 
Third Estate, supported by certain liberal nobles and clergy', 
would be able to dominate. The king refused, then yielded. 
Feeling its strength, the new Assembly vowed it w'ould not 
disband until it had written a constitution for France. 

The delegates did their work in the midst of amazing dis- 
order. They legislated in open session, in a crowded hall, 
before galleries that applauded and hissed as if at a play. The 
widely assorted members included many remarkable men; 


Mirabeau, scapegrace nobleman and great orator, a practical 
politician caught up in a situation where politics were wildly 
impractical; Lafayette, the hero of two worlds, the splendid 
figure of an idealistic noble but no man for parliamentary 
give-and-take; Danton, Marat and Robespierre, the leaders 
of the radical faction, who gradually moved into control of 
the Assembly; and a great number of assorted nobles, priests, 
la'ivyers, teachers and actors. There were constant interrup- 
tions by deputations of admirers, critics and special pleaders 
for everything from county seats to universal peace. At one 
point a former baron named Anarcharsis Cloots, self-styled 
"ambassador of the human race,” led before the Assembly 
a grateful delegation of "representatives of all mankind,” 
including some authentic specimens but also "Australian 
aborigines” and "American Indians” who had had recourse 
to the facilities of the Parisian theatrical costumers. 

T he radical leaders among the delegates knew what they 
wanted and they were well organized to get if. For a gen- 
eration, educated Frenchmen, mostly of the middle elass, had 
been reading and talking about the ideas of the Enlighten- 
ment. Hundreds of pamphleteers and journalists had echoed, 
amplified and transmitted to the many the notion of the 
rights of man and a possible heaven on earth. In a great vari- 
ety of voluntary groups, the sociclex de pensce (societies for 
thought), salons, literary clubs. Masonic and other fraternal 
lodges, even in tahagks (smoking clubs), Frenchmen had been 
talking about ways of reforming society. The delegates who 
came from this heady background were prepared to trans- 
form their ideas into the reality of government. 

The Assembly moved swiftly toward its goal of making 
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hungry charged in among the legisla- 
tors, cut off one man’s head, mounted 
it on a pike (center) and cried for bread. 



Riding to his death, Berthier de Sauvigny, commissioner of Paris, 
is confronted by a dreadful sight as he stands in the tumbril: the 
head of his father-in-law, freshly severed and mounted on a pike. 


Louis a constitutional monarch. But it did not move fast 
enough to suit the people of Paris. Rumors flew that the king 
was surrounding the city witli troops to restore his authority. 
The republican fervor of Paris exploded tvith a wild ringing 
of church bells and the cry, "To the Bastille!” A mob con- 
verged on the hated fortress-prison ivhere the great patriots 
of France were supposed to be languishing. On July 14, 
1789 — the date that France celebrates as we celebrate the 
Fourth of July — the jail was delivered. 

The Bastille proved to contain seven prisoners — five ordi- 
nary criminals and two madmen. But at the time many felt 
that all the happiest portents of the Enlightenment were 
about to be fulfilled. The Revolution ivas under way in an 
atmosphere of hope almost impossible for us to imagine. 
News of the Bastille’s fall was greeted ivith joy throughout 
the Western world. In monarchical Denmark, the writer 
Steffens later recalled how his father had come home one eve- 
ning, gathered his sons about him and told them with tears of 
delight that the Bastille had been taken and that an era had 
begun in which "poverty would vanish, the lowliest would 
begin the struggle of life on equal terms with the mightiest, 
with equal arms, on equal ground.” Years later the English 
poet Wordsworth, remembering his feelings of this exhilarat- 
ing period, wrote: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 

But to be young ivas very Heaven. 

The countryside, too, ivas stirring. All through July, 1789, 
the peasants, moved by a rumor that "the brigands are com- 
ing,” marched in wild hordes on the chateaux of the nobles, 
often sacked and burned them and almost ahvays, with a 


sure instinct, destroyed the terriers, the documents that 
listed feudal dues and other obligations. 

News of these disorders prompted the National Assembly 
to one of its most dramatic sessions. On the night of August 4, 
the Vicomte de Noailles, who had fought at Yorktown, urged 
the Assembly to pacify the people by giving them what they 
legitimately w'anfed-— the abolition of the feudal system. 
In mounting excitement, deputy after deputy arose and 
renounced whatever “privileges” he might have. With tears 
of joy the Assembly ushered in the new world. 

During the months that followed, the Assembly went 
ahead with its constitutional work. It framed a Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, seized all the property of the Church 
and put priests on the public payroll, opened the officer corps 
of the army to all ranks, reformed the penal code and edu- 
cation, and divided France into eighty-three administrative 
departments, relegating the medieval place names like Bur- 
gundy and Champagne to ivine lists. France remained a 
monarchy, with a crow'n on the British model, decorative 
and symbolic of national unity, but with the real power in 
an elected legislature. 

W ITH this gradual evolution toward democracy neither 
the king nor the Paris mob was satisfied, and they made 
their displeasure felt in a series of great journees. There was 
the day when a great crow’d of women from the Paris slums 
svs'armed down the road to Versailles, ciydng "Bread!” then 
invaded the palace, and brought the intimidated royal family 
back to Paris, shouting, "We bring you the baker, the baker’s 
wife and the baker’s little boy.” Tliere was the king’s craven 
attempt to flee France, only to be caught near the border and 
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On the Cliamps de Mars in Paris 
a revolutionary crowd burns card- 
board coats-of-arms and emblems 
of the aristocracy. This city fire was 
a destruction of symbols. In tlie 
country the peasants did a more 
practical job of destruction, Inirn- 
ing papers linking them to bondage, 
indebtedness and tax obligations. 



brought back again, to tlie scorn of Paris. Finally, there was 
the mob’s attack on the Tuileries palace and the king’s escape 
to the refuge of the Assembly building. By then France was at 
war with Austria and Prussia, whose rulers had declared their 
intention of restoring the "legitimate” government of the 
French king, perhaps after taking a bit of France for them- 
selves. If the plan for a constitutional monarchy ever had a 
chance of success, the implicit alliance between Louis and 
France’s foreign foes killed it. The Assembly declared France 
a republic and presently sent Louis XVI to the guillotine. 

M uch tothesurpnse of its enemies, revolutionary France 
did not prove easy game on the battlefields of Europe. 
After initial defeats the French rallied and revealed to the 
■world a new kind of war. The old wars had been fought by 
professional armies, with the caution of professionals. Now 
for the first time on a large scale in the modern world we see 
a citizen-army, fighting Avith patriotic zeal for the father- 
land. In 1793 the convention passed the famous decree of 
the levee en masse Avhich foreshadoAved the Avar policy of the 
modern Avorld: 

Young men As'ill go to the front; married men Avill forge arms 
and transport foodstuff; tvomen Avill make tents, clothes, Avill 
serve in the hospitals; children Avill tear rags into lint; old men 
Avill be carried to public places, there to stir up the courage 
of the warriors, hatred of kings, and unity in the Republic. 

Meanwhile, tear had done for tlie new French Republic 
Avhat it does for all states under arms. It brought tight con- 
trols, censorship, the revocation of civil liberties. Amid 
tempestuous scenes in the netv legislative Assembly, poAver 
shifted from the moderate Gironde, across the Plain (the 
center) to the radical Mountain, so called because its mem- 
bers occupied' the high tiers of seats at one end of the hall. 


Then, in the already heated atmosphere of national strug- 
gle, it Avas easy for the leaders of the Mountain to establish a 
A'irtual dictatorship. In the name of "public safety” they 
sent to the guillotine a steadily SAvelling stream of A’ictims — 
at first actual royalists, then their OAvn political enemies and, 
at last, one another. 

Thus the Avar Avas at least partly responsible for the Ter- 
ror. But only in part, for Avar has not ahvays brought terror. 
The men Avho held poAver in France in 1793-94, and Avho dreAv 
their poAver from the radical Jacobin clubs (so called because 
the first one met in a Jacobin monastery), Avere not merely 
trying to defend France from her external foes. They Avere 
trying to remake France in accordance Avith their ideal of a 
ncAv and better Avorld. They Avere not socialists; they did not 
belieA'e in collectivization. But they did AA'ant a land of rough 
economic equality, Avith moral checks on the large accumu- 
lation of Avealth. They had been convinced by the Enlighten- 
ment that men are by nature not Avicked but good, and they 
held this vieAV Avith varying degrees of religious fervor. 

This neAv belief in the possibility of universal happiness on 
earth did not arise out of mere abstract political thinking. 
It had one major taproot in the increasing poAver of men over 
their physical environment, already clear in the late eight- 
eenth century. Historians have given to this great change 
the name Industrial Revolution, though it might better be 
called the scientific and technological rcAmlution. Together 
science and technology made for the men of the French Rev- 
olution a Avorld Avhich they could easily believe they could 
mold to their heart’s desire. Could they not see progress all 
about them? Already a man could ride in his coach along the 
ncAV good roads at rates eA^en faster than the couriers of old 
Rome. Already neAV scientific agriculture Avas increasing crop 
yields per acre, improving liA^estock and introducing ncAV 
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products. Already, after a fasliion, man could fly. In 1786, the 
Frcnclunan. Pilaire dc Hosiers, met a very modern death fry- 
ing to cross the English Channel by air, in the neivly ini'cntcd 
hot-air balloon. 

But Frcnehmen in 1789 could sec about them not only 
c.xamples of material progress. They could sec signs of politi- 
cal and moral progress— across the Channel where there was 
already a constitutional monarchy, better yet across the 
Atlantic where a free republic was demonstrating that the 
old environment of monarchy and privileged orders could in 
fact be superseded. Franklin, in his home in suburban Passy, 
was, for Frenchmen, nature’s own nobleman— benevolent, 
democratic, wise. 

To Robespierre. St. Just and their followers, the way to 
earthly paradise seemed clear. If they could only weed out 
the wicked and establish a Republic of ^^irtuc all would yet 
be well. The guillotine, the revolutionary police, the thou- 
sands of Jacobin clubs, the network of the new bureaucracy 
were all centered on the task of making Frenchmen behave 
as thev ought to behave. The Jacobins were in a sense Puri- 
tans. Under their brief rule buman failings, large and small 
alike, were brought under the heavy hand of the state. Dur- 
ing the Terror in Paris, under District Attorney Chaumetfe 
occurred the only serious attempt probably ever made to 
banish gambling and prostitution from the City of Light. 

gambler, a drunkard, a bad father,” said the Jacobin 
Philip to his fellow Jacobins at Nancy, "cannot [lossibly be 
a republican.” 

In a hundred ways the Republic of Virtue broke in upon 
the routine of humdrum living. Republican patriot.s the 
so-called sans culottes (without breeches), scorned the silken 
knee pants associated with the aristocracy and aifccted the 
long trousers of workingmen. W'^omen who found humble 
democratic attire none too flattering took to the graceful 
robes of republican Rome. Bastille stones were jiojmlar as 
paperweights. The very calendar was revised, with twelve 
new months poetically named for the weather — month of 
mists {Bnimairc), of flowers {Floreal), of heat {Tlicrmidor). 
The rage for appropriate nomenclature jicrhaps reached its 
peak when the queen bee (reine ahcillc) became in some 
vocabularies the laying bee (alieillc poudeusc). As the Terror 
mounted, tiny guillotines were sold as souvenirs. 

R obespierre, "the Incorruptible,” became at the end the 
, sole master of the Revolution. In his frenzy to wipe out 
the enemies of the Republic of Virtue he introduced a law 
under which, for seven weeks, he would be empowered to 
multiply by ten the number of daily c.xecutions. Suddenly all 
the members of the Assembly felt their own lives in danger. 
Overnight they turned against Robespierre and sent him 
beneath the blade of his favorite instrument of righteousness. 

The Terror was ended. Men could not stand the penetra- 
tion of politics into every waking hour. On the eighteenth 
Thermidor, only nine days after Robespierre’s fall, a Paris 
police report noted: "Prostitutes are reappearing with their 
customary audacity.” 

These and later reactions cannot dim the mighty signifi- 
cance of the French Revolution for Western civilization. 
If it did not yield the earthly paradise toward which the 



To proinnic Iier campaign for Roman dress, Mme. Tallien wore a 
toga which left one breast hare. A woman of remarkable beauty 
and force. Mine. Tallien was an aristocrat who so charmed the rev- 
olutionary ollicial sent to execute her that he married her instead. 



GERMINAL MESSIDOR 

With revolutionary fervor a new calendar was drawn up giving 
"natural” names to the months. Calendar artists found appro- 
priate beauties for such now months as that of budding (left) and 
reaping (right). I’bis calendar -was in use for a mere ttvelve years. 



The Revolution was immensely proud of its constitution. In this 
allegory Mirabeau, in the Elysian fields, hands a copy to Rousseau 
while Franklin puts a wreath on his head. Behind Rousseau are 
Montesquieu and Voltaire; at right are Demosthenes and Cicero. 



Jacobins yearned, it did wipe out what was left of feudalism 
and opened the way to the ascendancy of those bourgeois 
interests that were to dominate the nineteenth century. 

A lso paving the way into the nineteenth century and the 
rise of the middle class was that other revolution— the 
Industrial Revolution— which had played its inspirational 
part in the French political convulsion. This revolution was 
born not in France but in England. It grew out of coal and 
iron and the use of steam. It was a product of capitalism and 
the handiwork of the so-called "commercial class.” The fac- 
tory ^ritbl its machines revolutionized the whole economic 
and social structure of Western society no less thoroughly 
than the American and French revolutions changed the whole 
political structure. Its sponsors were confident that it, too, 
would result in a heaven on earth. 

The great book of the Industrial Revolution, which embod- 
ied the best economic ideas of the time, was Adam Smith’s 
IT ealth of Nations, first published in the revolutionary year 
1776. Smith, whose work antedates the real growth of power- 
driven machines and factories, saw that there was much 
more than machine technology in the Industrial Revolution. 
Smith’s own illustration of the wonders of modern industry 
seems modest now— it is pin-making. He points out that if 
one man tried to do all the work of making a pin, from draw- 
ing out the wire and straightening it to finishing it, he could 
hardly make more than a pin a day. With one man doing but 
one thing — division of labor— one man’s share would amount 
to thousands of pins. But he cannot eat pins. Division of labor 
implies a medium of exchange, transportation, a wide mar- 
ket, credit, middlemen — in short, a modern economy. 

Yet machines and factories were the starting point of this 
revolution. They added greatly to output. More people had 
more things than ever before. Life took on an air of comfort 
and convenience undreamed of a century before. Railroads 
replaced stagecoaches, steamships replaced sailing vessels. 
New systems of distribution of manufactured goods were 
developed. More and better food was available at cheaper 
prices. Wealth increased and populations doubled or tripled. 
The whole business of business became a major preoccupation 
of Western man. 

But there was a dark and ugly side to the Industrial Revo- 
lution which dimmed the glitter of its success and led on to 
counter-revolutions. The lot of the factory worker seemed to 
grow worse and worse as the production statistics grew better 
and better. He was herded into vile tenements stained black 
with coal smoke. His children worked beside him at the ill-lit 
machines for twelve and fourteen hours a day, six days a week. 
His whole life was degraded morally and spiritually and as his 
numbers and his woeful condition increased, he became the 
object of still another revolutionary reform. 

The spectacle of the toiling masses under industrial capi- 
talism sparked in the brain of a disgruntled German refugee 
in England a new design for heaven on earth. His name was 
Karl Marx and his formula was Marxist communism. His diag- 
nosis of the social proldcni of the Industrial Revolution in 
its early stages focused on the factory worker, the lowly wage 
earner, the slave of the nmchine who owned nothing but his 
ca})acily for seemingly endless labor. 



Robespierre, who led the Terror that killed some five thousand vic- 
tims, himself rode to the guillotine in a wave of reaction. David’s 
sketch shows Robespierre’s bound jaw, fractured as he was seized. 

Marx maintained that between this proletariat and their 
masters, the middle-class capitalists, there must inevitably 
be a pitiless class struggle. Successive booms and depressions 
he explained as the inevitable result of the fact that the indus- 
trialist does not allow the proletariat enough of its own total 
product, thereby accumulating more than can be sold and 
driving weaker capitalists into failure— and into the prole- 
tariat. The rich become richer and fewer, the poor poorer and 
more numerous. Eventually he predicted an uprising of the 
workers and a "dictatorship of the proletariat.” Thereafter 
there would be no classes and hence no class struggle. The dic- 
tatorship would he followed by a 'Vithcring away of the slate” 
and the "classless society"— in short, by heaven on earth. 

M arxism played its small and unsuccessful part in the 
European revolutions of 18‘18 but itremained for Lenin 
to put its principles into practice in Russia with the revolu- 
tion of 1917. There the experiment of communism is still being 
worked out under circumstances wliich by no means suggest 
a utopia to Western man. 

Perhaps it is mankind’s destiny to advance from stage to 
stage of civilization in the everlasting hope tiiat an earthly 
paradise is close at hand, just around the corner. In Franco 
the Enlightenment operated on the theory that the peacefid 
emancipation of human reason and goodness would result in 
the perfection of mankind. But the Enlightenment led to the 
Revolution and the Revolution led to the 'I’error. In Russia 
the ideals of Marx led to a revolution and that revolution to 
an even greater and more prolonged terror. We are reminded 
of Robespierre by Lenin’s and Stalin’s conviction that the 
ideal can he achieved rapidly by means of a dictatorshi[> with 
extreme homicidal privileges. Looking hack at the Irencli 
Revolution through the Woody corridor.* of tiie Rn.s.^ian Rev- 
olution, the idea is bound to occur that the guiliotinc, symbol 
or instrument, may be an itnpos.'iblc aeeoinpaninieni to 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity— the Rights of Man. 
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The biggest railroad at the start of the industrial age was the Liver- 
pool and Mancliestcr line which opened its 35 miles of double track 


in 1830 and soon set a record of 28 miles an hour. Here, dratra hy 
a Stevenson locomotive, a train crosses a four-mile-wide peat bog. 



A famous Continental factory was the Schneider ironworks at Le 
Creusot, France, painted around 1848. From this plant grew the 


great Schneider munitions company. Many people of the time were 
depressed to see how such factories were blemishing the landscape. 
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I TREVITHICKS. 

; POUTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 



London in 1808 had a short, circu- 
lar, novelty raihray. Above, a ticket. 


Tlie Industrial Revolution: 

The Machines Take Over 

I N the last half of the eighteenth century and the first years of 
the nineteenth, a vast tinkering and turmoil seized the north of 
England. A poor weaver and carpenter named Hargreaves began 
fiddling with the old-fashioned spinning wheel; a barber and wig- 
maker named Arkwright began erecting spinning mills; a small, 
Scottish instrument maker named Watt began studying the pres- 
sure of steam in cylinders; and a workman and engineer named 
Stephenson began putting Watt’s steam contraption on wheels. 

There were a number of reasons why England should have been 
the scene of this industriousness. The country had an accumula- 
tion of booty and overseas possessions from the previous century’s 
wars. London had risen as the w’orld center of capital and e.xchange. 
Coal and iron were being more efficiently mined. An increase in 
population and the displacement of farm labor by a change in agri- 
cultural methods had made available a supply of factory labor. 
All these and other factors combined to make Britain ready for 
an e.xpansion of trade and manufacture. The sum of the ferment 
W'as the Industrial Revolution. 

The three great inventions of this period, shown at the right, 
were the spinning jenny, steam engine and steam railroad. The most 
crucial of these w'as James Watt’s steam engine, which provided the 
power to move the ne>v age. To sell his engine to skeptical farmers 
turned industrialists. Watt coined the term "horsepower” to meas- 
ure the amount of work his engine could do. 

Unlike other changes in man’s mode of life, this one was so rapid 
and radical as to earn the title of revolution. But, unlike political 
revolutions, such as the cataclysm in France, which blaze up and 
then die away, the Industrial Revolution has gone on expanding 
from Watt’s day to our own. Within a generation after 1815, most 
Englishmen were living in rising industrial towns. And productiv- 
ity, \diich had risen slowly since the prehistoric organization of 
agriculture, began a spectacular climb. In less than twenty years 
England’s iron and steel production jumped from seventy thou- 
sand to two hundred and fifty thousand tons a year. By 1830 all the 
main types of machine tools, capable of building other machines, 
were evolved. These machines and the products they turned out in 
ever mounting volume wore shortly to o%mrturn the rs’orld’s economy. 



James Hargreaves’ spinning jenny (1765) revolutionized textile 
production by spinning cotton or wool from many spindles at once. 



George Stephenson’s "Rocket” (1829) opened the railway era by 
winning a contest to power the Liverpool and .Manchester Railroad. 






Richard Arkwright (1732-1792), 
who founded the factory system, 
was England’s first textile magnate 
and prototype of the modern indus- 
trialist. He utilized waterpower and 
organized inventions, men and ma- 
chines to run the first spinningmills. 
The peak of early mill development 
came when the mule {right) com- 
bined spinning jenny with winding 
frame to make fine English muslin. 
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Bleak House of Iiidiistrialisiii 


S MOKE lowering down from clumucypols,” wrote Charles 
Diekens in Blent: Hniise, "making a soft black drizzle, with 
flake? of soot in it a? big as full-grown snow flakes — gone into mourn- 
ing, one might imagine, for the death of the sun,” 

For many, the Industrial Revolution was the death of the sun. 
Agricultural workers, squeezed nut of work and commons land 
hy new enclosure acts, flocked into the growing industrial towns. 
Rirmingham, Shoflicld, Liverpool. Leeds. Manchester, Glasgow 
douliied and more than doubled tlieir populations in the first quar- 
ter of t!ie nineteenth eenturv. Fearful overcrowding and the lack 
of even the most rudimentary building codes or sanitation systems 
bretl di-icase, vice and one of the highest stenches in all history. 


Working conditions were no belter, as the luriil exarn|de.s on the 
opposite page show. To a long list of ancient agues was milled the 
new "factory fever.” caused by long hours in tlic damp, sunless, 
ill-vcutilated air of the new establishments. "Talk of serfsl" cried 
William Cobbett. first of the cimtury’s great refonner?. ". . . did 
feudal times ever see any of them so debased, so aliiolulely -laves, 
as the poor creatures who, in the 'enlightened’ north, are com- 
pelled to work fourteen hours a <lay, in a heat of eighty-fourdegrees, 
and who are liable to punishment for looking out at .t aindow of 
the factory!" Such conditions bred their own anlihodii--, .i« "it- 
ness the protesting voiees of Gobbett. Dickens, a ho-t of others. Rv 
the middle of the century, reform wa- moving to correct the evih. 




' 11(0 Sly^iao •ilmiK of iiulusln'al I.omlon arc shown in 
Gn~lavc noii-'s fn^ravini; l.oiulon saw gipinlic 

p'owth in till' Imhi'itrial iJovolvilion, risinj; from nine 
Inintlred tliousand in liiOO to over two million hy 1H50. 
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In proti-^l apiin‘51 working comlitions, laborers vented 
their discontent on the machines. Bands of textile work- 
ers. led hy a legendary figure eaiied King Ludd {iibnvc), 
smashed knitting frames in ]81] and 1812, Hargreaves’ 
home Was hroken into and his spinning jenny smashed, 
and one of Arkwright's factories was burned down. 


Children being lowered to work in a mine shaft was one 
of the harrowing scenes illustrated in a reform tract, 
Till' If liitc Slaves of England. Cliild labor in the home 
had be(!n an evil part of the previous age, but the Indus- 
trial Hevolution made it visible. In 1847, Parliament 
passed a law limiting children’s work to ten hours a day. 



Not only children worked in the mines hut women, often stripped 
to the waist, drawing coal carts through narrow tunnels like beasts 
of burden, as shown in another reform tract. "It is worse when you 
arc in a family way,” said one miner. The outcry rose so high that 


Parliament passed drastic laws removing all women from the mines 
and prohibiting boys from going underground before the age of 
10. The Factory Act of 1833 had thrown forty thousand children 
out of work, providing state education for them until the age of 9. 
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A nineteenth century rolling mill in Liverpool, making heavy armor 
plate for Great Britain’s invincible navy, was photographed by the 
new daguerreotype process, which was another wonder of the age. 



Is.nni!)ard Kingdom Brunei, great engineer and builder of railroad*, 
liriilge* and .*hip*. stands fur a pieture before the aiiehrw ebain* of 
the 1H.*>1 l-ton Grr/it i'ctstirn, the biggest steamship of its lime. 


Tlie Mid-Victoriaii Pinnacle 

B y the middle of the nineteenth century, Britain’s Industrial 
Revolution had brouglit her to a pinnacle of world power. She 
led the world in foreign trade, in miles of railroad, in coal, iron 
and steel production, in te.vtilcs, in shipping and in mucli else. Even 
under Itarsb conditions of early industrialism, population was grow- 
ing at an unprecedented rale and life was steadily ameliorating, 
The British workingman was better off than almost any of his 
European rivals. Machine production of cheap shoes was making 
him well-shod for the first time. Cheap textiles 'were clothing him 
better than ever before. Agricultural improvements and rising 
industrial wages were filling his larder higher than any comparable 
worker’s on the Continent. Discoveries in medicine were beginning 
to lengthen his life span, and developments in city administralimi. 
schools and sanitation were making the industrial towns safer and 
more livable, a pattern for the world. An aehievement of far-reaching 
importance for the continued growth of industrial center.*, though 
unmentionable in polite Victorian society, was the development 
of modern plumbing and the water closet. 

The Continent, watching the rising jiroduclivity and well-heing 
of Britain, w.as not idle. Though starling late, France and Germany 
moved fast into industrialization. More clficienl farming and the 
new means of transportation removed the threat of famine, still 
a dread part of life in the early nineteenth rentiirv, from mo-t of 
Europe. In England, small family enlerprise.s. exjianding into -Inek 
companies, set the model for the great eor|)oration. .And in bringing 
for his own immense profit, the Industrial Itevolulioii’s fruit' and 
methods into the lives of people in the far corner* of the ghda-. 
\\^e*lern man eapjied his insistent effort, begun by the first explorer" 
and missionaries, to s|)read his ways oxer the whole x\ide xtorld. 
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Raised upon a dais as upon the top of the world and surrounded liy 
the hanked faces of all the notables of Europe and tlie age, young 
Queen Victoria gave a royal Idcssing to tlie great Crystal Palace 


exposition in London. Under the enormous glass enclosure, built 
in 18.51, were displayed the mechanical wonders and industrial arts 
by which the mighty British Empire had come to rule the century. 



Four Figures Who Shaped the Niiieleenth Century 



Napoleon Bonaparte 


Karl Marx 


H e who influences princes is only an intriguer ... he who 
moves the masses, changes the face of the earth.” Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the man who found this key to power in the modern 
world, was one of the nineteenth century’s prime movers. An 
unkempt little Corsican officer with hungry eyes and a dazzling 
mind, he rose from rags to the purple like some unholy Horatio 
Alger, knocked dynasties about like ninepins and conquered 
Europe twice over. 

Napoleon picked the French Revolution out of a bloody Pari- 
sian gutter and extracted from it the one political idea that was 
strong enough to stand up against the old values which the Rev- 
olution had attempted to destroy. That idea was nationalism. 
Through it, Napoleon gave the common people a pride and part 
in their country that they had never had before. Nationalism 
offered the glory which France, and most of Europe, came to 
accept more and more in place of religious faith and individ- 
ual liberty. And it was the spread of a fierce nationalism which 
helped defeat Napoleon’s dream of a European order. Napoleon 
used the concept of the "nation in arms”— the modern conscript 
army necessary to total war— which destroyed the old idea of 
the small, professional, mercenary fighting force and gave the 
common soldier a chance to rise through the ranks. 

Napoleon, a child of the age of reason, treated God as if He 
u'cre one of his marshals, and regarded man merely as the last 
(and not very admirable) specimen in a vast evolutionary experi- 
ment. Like Julius Caesar, he considered freedom beside the point 
("I do not hate freedom, though I gave it a wide berth when I 
met it on my way”) because he felt supremely sure that he could 
create the people’s happiness by edict. He gave most of Europe 
institutions founded on Roman law which, despite some great 
merit, were predicated on authoritarian rule and did much to 
keep the European mind from understanding that delicate bal- 
ance of liberty and order on which Anglo-Saxon democracy rests. 
Significantly, the one force Napoleon always misunderstood and 
underestimated was Great Britain, which in the end beat him. 


I IKE Napoleon, Karl Marx sought to change the face of the 
j earth by moving the masses. In the long run, he was far more 
successful, although his own time knew him mostly as a crank 
with a bad case of boils. A German lawyer’s son who went to 
London as a political refugee in 1849, he lived with his beautiful, 
aristocratic wife in a squalid Soho flat, spending most of his time 
compiling economic data to bolster his apocalyptic propliesies. 

Marx’s day was the day of brassy faith in material progress, of 
science, of the machine which churned out undreamed-of wealth 
while the men who worked the machines lived for the most part 
in misery. Marx thundered: "The bourgeoisie . . . has left no 
other bond between man and man than naked self-interest. . . . 
All that is solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned, and 
man is at last compelled to face with sober senses his real condition 
of life. . . But as a cure for materialist ills, Marx prescribed a 
far more terrible materialism. Marx’s theory rests on four essen- 


ial points; 1) man’s ideals, religions, politics are only the result 
)f material forces, i.e., his tools and machines; 2) all history is 
lominated by a struggle between various social classes for con- 
rol of the "means of production” ; 3) the capitalistic class lives by 
exploiting the working classes whose misery will steadily increase 
is capitalist production increases, which will finally result in cap- 
talism’s fall; 4) the world proletariat must forswear allegiance 

0 the national states, seize the machines and the govermnent 
n violent revolution and build its own society governed by tbc 
iictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Actually, Marx’s points numbers 1 and 2 are a gross over- 
liraplification and point number 3 has been largely disproved 
jy events. But the appeal of point number 4 ("Workers b'lve 
lothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win. ) 
lecame the ideological force with which Lenin, Stalin & Co. built 
ip history’s most pitiless tyranny. Marx realized the potential 
jower of the industrial proletariat, literally a new race of men. 
fo them he offered a Laith (the world’s first materialist religion). 

1 goal, and a promise— terribly false though it was— of justice. 
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To many European?, blown nl>nut llicir continent by the various 
gales of war and tyranny and economic misehanee. America seemed 
to lie on the western waters like a great life raft. In the nineteenth 
centurv tbev struck out boldly across tbe Atlantic and clambered 
aboard tbe raft bv tbe millions. Tbe Irish and tbe Germans began 


to crowd in during the 18I0’s and 18.v0’s. Tliis 1851 pbolograpb 
shows a boatload of emigrants leaving tbe great port of I.e Havre 
for tbe U.S. Lite in tbe century, huge cargoes of humanity began 
to arrive from tbe south and east of Europe. Tlieir numbers fdled 
tbe growing cities and their breath blew hot tbe forge of industry. 
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On the marl flats of Yorkto^^,, Virginia, after itardly « ’‘'I*!'"- 
Gtarles Cornwallis surrendered to Washington tlm ast 
left on American soil. The Revolut.on , 

had conceived, and war had long constrained in labor, ifrl-' ’' ' 

almost casually delivered. Tlic defeated redcoats, here painted h) 
almost ca-i y „i„,I,Ip,| :„ full naiioplv to their 
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The immense and hostile continent that waited, almost as iT m 
ambush, for the young republic is well portrayed m this l^dscaP 
painted in the Rockies by Alfred Miller. Never before had a con 
Lent been offered to a civilized people for 

their desires. Never had a people been faced with a challenge more 
their desires t Within fifteen years of its 


awesome. 
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Freedom was as much a condition 
of the early American environmen 
as the air a man breathed. Ther 
were no customs to hinder, no inst' 
tutions to oppress him except tho. 
he chose to bring from Europe or 
create for himself. Under these cc.. 
ditions his government grew fair!;, 
naturally out of his beliefs — and si 
he enjoyed it. Election days in *1’ 
new democracy were holidays, cel 
brations, feasts of freedom. Geoig. 
Caleb Bingham caught this spirit i 
his painting. Verdict of the PcOjj!. 
now in The Boatmen’s Nalic 
Bank of St. Louis. The scene, a Mi 
souri election in the 1850’s, r". ■ 
swept by a great clean wind of ind 
pendence — a wind that blew f 
air of freedom around the rs'orl. 





The immense vacuum of the New World 
sucked ideas from the Old with irrefutable 
power; and once inside the vacuum, the ideas 
expanded — with nothing to resist them and 
everything to invite — to monstrous propor- 
tions. The idea of the Industrial Revolution, 
brought in from England, underwent the 
most astonishing of these gigantifications. 
The first real U.S. factories were established 
by the 1840’s. The Civil War laid down a 
broad basis of heavy industry — in mills like 
this blazing iron foundry painted by John 
Ferguson Weir. Thenceforward, the growth 
of American industry can be reckoned only 
by the statistics of explosion. In 1860, U.S. 
industrial production was about two-thirds 
of Britain’s; by 1895 it was more than twice 
as great. The vacuum pulled again, and now 
millions of Europeans poured in to man the 
multiplying machinery of production. The 
new workmen so enlarged the market for 
commodities that the young industry only 
began to grow faster. In the Iwctilielh cen- 
tur)’, with the assembly line, the Industrial 
Revolution itself moved on into the limit- 
less vistas of American mass production. 
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Abraliam Lincoln is the bcst-Iovcd figure in American historj’. He phrases be bcqucatlicd it to posterity: "I say in relation to ilie 

has a double greatness. By his actions he preserved the nation and principle that all men arc created equal, let it be as nearly reached 

redeemed and broadened the promise of freedom. In his spirit he as we can.” And again: "As I would not be a slave, so I would iiol be 

embraced the whole of the American idea, and in simple, inevitable a master. . , . Whatever differs from this ... is no democracy.' 



V 71IEN Gibbon was fiiiisbin}; tlio lliin! volnnie of bis 
antopsy on the Roman Enipirp. beacldrcsscd biinself 

T T to the inevitable question: is Western eivilization 
Ytdnerable to the same forees of dceay that destroyed Rome? 
Surveying tlie world of 1780, Gibbon thought not. Reforc 
concluding (with true eighteenth century ojitimism) that 
Europe’s wealth. bap|iiness, knowledge and pcrha|>s even 
virtue would go on increasing forever. Gibbon candidly con- 
sidered the worst that coidd happen. "If a savage conqueror 
should issue from the deserts of Tartary. be nnist repeatedly 
vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous armies 
of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid 
freemen of Rritain: who. perhaps, might confederate for 
their common defence. Should the victorious Rarbarians 
carry slavery and desolation as far as the .Atlantic Ocean, 
ten thousand vessels wotdd transport beyond their pursuit 
the remains of civilized societv; and Eurojie would revive and 
flourish in the .American world which is already fllled witli 
her colonies and institutions.’’ 

In 1919 another learned Englishman. Vi’yndham Lewis, 
returned to the same question. Were not Europe’s two great 
twentit'th century wars what Toynbe(> feared might be the 
deathblow of Western civilization’:’ Undoubtedly, said Lewi<, 
"AA'cstern man was |)ast help, and now is ilcad." Rut this gave 
Lewis very little concern. European history had eea«ed to be 
interesting; what mattered now was not Western Man but 
univers.al man or, as Lewis called him, "eosmie man.’’ And, 
luckily, the first prototypes of that unprecedented creature 
were already to be found in .Atnerica. which Lewis discovered 
to be "an epitome of all societies . . . more universal than the 
Roman Enqiire. . destined to lead not just Europe but 
mankind into the first truly cosmic age of [leacc. 


r its beginning, so now: .America all its life has been the 
place where Western Man, in confidence or despair, could 
still see salvation. It has been, next only to God, the final 
repository of his liojie. "America, you have it better,’’ sang 
Goethe. Hegel declared zVmerica to be ’'the land of the future 
where . . . the burden of the World’s History shall reveal 
itself. . . .’’ The Frenchman Turgot called it "the hope of the 
world.’’ The Englishman Richard Price called it "the fairest 
experiment ever tried in human affairs.” 

For their part, Americans felt the same way, only more so. 
The Founding Fathers all shared the joyous weight of what 
John Adams called "the best o[)[)ortunily and the greatest 
trust . . . that Providence ever committed to so small a num- 
ber since the transgression of the first pair.” They were, they 
knew, the inheritors of all previous civilizations, yet also the 
founders of a wholly new one. They felt independent, not 
merely of George HI, but of their European past. The Dec- 
laration of Independence was accordingly addressed, not to 
the king, but to "a candid world” and its "Supreme Judge.” 

All through the nineteenth century, new immigrants felt 
it too. Said one, Carl Schurz: "Mankind becomes young 


The 

American 

Experience 



Tlic great dome of the Capitol, modeled on the majestic plan of St. 
Peter’s Church in Rome and completed while the nation was still 
riven by eivil war, rises three hundred feet above the city around 
it, in massive affirmation of the enduring strength of the Republic. 
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again . . . fin this] great colony of free humanity.” Wrote 
another, dedicating his book. Triumphant Democrac)': 

To the beloved Republic under vhose equal lavs I am 
made the peer of any man, ahhough denied poIiticaJ equality 
by my native land, I dedieate this book villi an intensity 
of gratitude and admiration vhich the native-born Citizen 
can neither feel nor understand. — Andrew Carnegie 

Thus America from its start was an intoxicating spiritual 
experience as well as a place to live. Even the immigrants who 
took a narrower view ("America is not a boarding house!” 
admonished Teddy Roosevelt) knew that they were at least 
improving their lot. Neither the wealth of America nor its 
exhilarating newness, however, explains very much. If we 
seek an answer to Wyndham Lewis’s challenge or a real 
"meaning” in the American experience, we must follow three 
threads through it, three threads w'hich intertwine with each 
other and with ail that Americans have done, both at home 
and abroad. These three threads are (1) the /and Americans 
have subdued and occupied, (2) the ideas Americans have 
lived by, and (3) the hahit which has enabled them to remain 
comparative masters of that hardest of human accomplish- 
ments. self-government. 

The Land 

AMERICA was born with a noise at its back, the morning 
T*. noises of three million square miles of virgin wilderness. 
These noises were at once sw'cet, howding, awesome and ener- 
gizing. "A European, when he first arrives,” wrote Jacques 
Crevecoeur, the Hudson valley farmer, in the 1770’s, "seems 
limited in his intentions as well as in his views, but he very 
suddenly alters his scale ... he no sooner breathes our air 
than he forms new schemes and embarks in designs he never 
would have thought of in his own country. — 7'he American 
is a new man, who acts upon new principles.” Certainly the 
earth was new; and it stimulated at least two kinds of newness 
in man. If put him in a new frame of mind, and it put him in 
a new kind of society. 

For the new frame of mind, he could partly thank the 
Protestant Reformation. That had given a new twist to the 
problem which Iiad plagued Western Man since Iiis beginning: 
the problem of good and evil. From the confines of long-fixed 
moral categories, the Reformation released Western Man 
into the custody of his own conscience. Calvinism had more 
impact on America than other creeds. Its central tenet — that 
man is spiritually helpless and his soul’s fate predestined — 
relieved the believer’s conscience of inner conflict, externalized 
his sense of evil and liberated him to war on his environment. 
There was plenty to do as the frontier rvas moved westward 
from the Atlantic seaboard. There were Indians to be driven 
hack, fields to he jilowcd, trees to he turned into cradles, cab- 
ins, coflins. Rebind the rowdy coastal settlements, beyond 
the rich plantations, the holy work of reclamation went on, 
stimulated hv the endless challenge of the wildcrnc.^s and liy 
great hursts of Baptist and Methodist revivalism. 'Ihe Cal- 
vinist mandate, handed down from Jonathan Edwards to 


the Beechers and the Carrie Nations, later turned the ax 
against eril s other outivard and visible forms: slavery, pov- 
erty. the saloon. Our greatest novel. Mohy Dick, identified 
e\il with a whale to be killed. When the Spaniards left 
Mobile, the Americans had no sooner moved in than thev 
stamped out yellow fever there. Says Luther Billis in Scuih 
Pacific, "If there’s one thing I like it’s a project.” The good 
fight was a physical effort, not a spiritual one. Mncricans in 
their time have killed, cheated and probably scalped more 
Indians than vice versa, but they have not (Jung to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) had bad dreams about them. Such 
was the new frame of mind. 

But the wilderness also put the American in a new kind of 
society. To some it seemed a sort of Eden, a place where the 
vices of civilization were shed away in the bosom of nature 
with Dryden's "noble savage.” Indeed, Ben Franklin, after 
his first tour of Europe (where he had gone in the 1760’s to 
lobby for a settlement in Ohio), concluded that "compared 
to these [European] people, ei'ery Indian is a gentleman.” 
What interested Byron about Daniel Boone, that "active 
hermit” who opened up Kentucky and Missouri, was his pre- 
sumed power of communion with nature. (But even to this 
day, it is not clear whether Daniel regarded himself as an 
advance agent of civilization or a refugee from it.) .Many a 
white man found life with savages quite pleasant; the Lewis 
and Clark expedition had to shoot at least one would-hc 
deserter to the Indians. The American’s homesickness for a 
real Eden found its last serious spokesman in Thoreau, who 
wanted every man to be "like a wild antelope . . . part and 
parcel of Nature . . .” and claimed that "in Wildness is 
the preservation of the World.” But this pantheistic mood 
conflicted with the Calvinist mandate of battle, a mandate 
fortified by Herman Melville’s tremendous discovery (he 
had lived in a real Polynesian paradise) that nature itself 
contains a principle of evil. Behind its rainbow, he wrote, 
lurks a fearful whiteness, that "visible absence of color” 
which, like the Milky Way, "shadows forth the heartless 
voids and immensities of the universe, and thus stabs us from 
behind irith the thought of annihilation” — white, the dread- 
ful blankness of nature without mind, the "colorless, all-color 
of atheism from which we shrink.” 

S O the “new man” could not find Eden in the anarchic 
forest; but the land promised him a new society neverthe- 
less. It promised him freedom through sweat and owner.'lii/>. 
This was the most powerful promise of all. 

"Here everyone may have land . . .” said Jefferson, who, 
when he was President, kept a set of garden tools near his 
c.xccutivc desk. Not only need no one starve in .-kmeriea. hut 
no freeman need depend much on another for his living. .Some 
did for the sake of urban living, but "hirelings” were linked 
Avitl) "slaves” in "The Slar-Sjiangled Banner.” and then; 
was alwavs the alternative, open even to indeiitnred servant'-, 
of walking west and jdanting a croj). 'I he result was the over- 
night dissolution of the traditional European ties In'tween 
master and servant, class and class. .Mlliongh n'sjieclal'le 
Americans did not call themselves a democracy until the 
time of jack-son, they often boasted with Charles Pinckney 
that there was "more’eqiiality of rank ami fortune in America 
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tlian in any other eotmlry under the ^un” — a eondition which, 
I’ineknoy added, "is likely to eontinne a? lonu as the nnajipro- 
printed western lands remain unsettled.” 

Sueh self-lVedin:: and seli'-drivin;: eiti'/ens. neither rieh nor 
poor, were clearly ideal material for self-government. "Sneh 
men." declared Jefl’erson. "may saftdy and advantageously 
reserve to themselves a wholesome control over their pnh- 
lie ad'airs ami a decree of freedom which in the hand< of 
the raniiillf of the cities of Fmrope would he instantly per- 
verlol. . . ." To Jefl'ersou, the ideal society wa< eom|MWcd of 
the small, independent fanner owniiii; his own acres ("1 know 
of no eondition hapjtier than that of a N irpinia farmer. . . ."). 
Hamilton and the Federalist'; tended to favor trade and matt- 
nfaetnre. and after the i\'aj>o!eonii' W ars Jener.-on eoneetled 
that these "handmaidens of acrienltnre" were es-enlial to 
survival, lint he did more than any other .American holh to 
)>roponnd the iileal of a yeoman's demoeraey and to make its 
realisation possihh'. for he more than donhieil the -ise of tin' 
new country hy Imyim: the Louisiana territorv. 

F oil a hnmlreii years afti-r Jefferson, the real hi'-tory of 
th<' was the setth-ment of the lam! !>i-lween the 

.Appalachian'- and tin' Faeifie Ocean. It wa'- one of tin- greatest 
migrations in human history. It went in wave-: the Ken- 
tucky fever, the Oregon and Ti'vas fever-, the ('.old Kn-h. 
the Kansas fever. Zelndon I’ike annonni'e<l in IfilO that a 
larpe part of .America was hopeles- di'-ert; hut hy lIl.Ad this, 
too, had yielded to Mormon resolution and irrigation ;nni 
the lonjihorn steer. It all hapjieiied so fa-t that neither the 
Me\irans. who lost the empty half of tlieir eonntry to the 
inlillrators of "manifest tlestiny,” nor the hison, which were 
redne<'d from an ocean to a enrio in three human ftenerations. 
quite knew what hit them. .And where the settler- went, the 
"eivilirers'' — women. preaeinTs, sci-jli,--, e.unhh'rs. speen- 
lators, trade-mett, sehoohnarms and men of hiisine- — went 
too. The temjio was sueh that Kit (air-on. in Oetoher. IIMM. 
while tryinc to rescue a Mrs. W hite from some .Apa<'hes in the 
southwest, found near Mrs. W hile’s slill-warm enrp-e in the 
ahandoned Indian eami> a novel puhli-hed that year in Hos. 
ton called Kit (jirsnn, Primr liftin' GohlJIimtcrs. lie was duly 
touched and cmharra-scd hy the find. 

Speed was aceomjianied hy <'normons waste — an American 
hahit which dates at least from the Iloston 'I’ca I’arty. The 
land was disj:raref\dly mined; as farmer (leor};c AA iishinjiton 
e.\[ilain('d to an Knplish CAperl, .Americans did not trv to 
"make the most tlu'y can from the land, which is or has hcen 
cheap, hut the most of the lahour. which is dear. . , Thi're 
was nothinp unusual ahout ihi? Ohio farmer who rchnITcd a 
soil conservationist, "A'onni; man, 1 wore out three farms 
before you was horn.” A jefrersonian named Ceorj^e Henry 
Evans sold the idea of a nation of yeoman-farmers to Horace, 
Greeley, who sold it to the Jiascenl Ih'jndjlican Parly, which 
passed th<; homestead acts ("vote yourself a farm”), rvliich 
hroujilit new waves of innni}.'rntion, which raised land values 
in thcMiddleW’esl, which enriched land sjH'cidator.s. Andrew 
Carnegie reckoned that after the Civil Whir more money 
wa.s made hy speculation in America than hy jiroduclion, 
Dcsiiitc the speculators and the waste, the land stayed set- 
tled and produced so much wheat and corn that after 1875 


it was the hreadhaskel for half of Europe. Ahonl 1910 the 
land-settling process was reversed, the farms sent peo]tlc to 
the I'ities and U.S. farming hi'gan to heeome less wasteful of 
the land, though it still "makes the most of the laliour” and 
is in fact the most mechanized agricnllnri; in the world. 

JeiVerson once snpiiosed it would take "many cemiuries” to 
settle the .American land. He was wrong for a simple reason: 
he eould not foresee railroads, which started hauling cars in 
South Garolina live years after his death. Whthin sixty years 
the entire country was crisscrossed hy a hundred and fifty 
thousand tniles of track. It was an achievi'inent comparahic 
to the settlement of the land, indispensahle to it, and jiartly 
motivated hy the same Galvinistic drive, ns though distance 
ami dispersal nere evils to hi' compiered, too. There were 
other motives. W hen a gang led hy Cliarles Crocker laid down 
ten mile- of the Central Pacific in a single day (.April 28. 1869), 
not only diii they set a record nevi'r equaled hefore or since, 
hut Crocker collected a .510,600 he.t from Geni'ral Casement 
of the Union Pacific, and Crocker’s Chinese coolies could 
lord it over Ca-emeiit's Irish who had hcen teasing them 
with dynamite. '1‘he Pony Expri’ss was a miracle of organiza- 
tion and would carry a half-ounce letter from ‘'St. Jo’’ to the 
coa-t in an incredihle ten days for .'-.5: hut seven vi'ars after 
Promontory Point, it wa* through. The quartermaster gen- 
eral of the U.S. .Army discovered it was cheai>er to ship soldiers 
hy rail than march them; P. T. llarnum made the same dis- 
covery ahout the circus; for the same reason cowboys stopped 
driving sti'crs over thi' old Chisholm trail. In the 1880's alone, 
till' U.S. huilt sixty-five thousand miles of new railroad, a 
world's record still unsurpassed. (In a Sunday in May during 
that decade (ItlfUi), after weeks of preparation, armies of 
men w’orking from dawn to dark shifted evi'ry mile of rail- 
road in the .''outli from it- five-foot gauge to tlie four-foot, 
eight-inch gauge of the northern roads (which had taken it 
from their llritish loeomotivi's, which in turn had taken it 
from the roads huilt in England hy Homans to the width 
of their chariot wheels). .After that Sunday, Boston ilv Maine 
freight cars could he seen in New Orleans, and Louisville «S: 
.N.-e-hvillc car- in Scatth'. 

ri''HE railroads could not have heen huilt so fast without 
.1. government helji, mostly in the form of land grants. For 
such a policy there was ample precedent in American eco- 
nomic doctrine. Federal aid to industry was first proiiosed 
in Alexander Hamilton's classic lirjiort on thv Mnnii/dctnrcs, 
which led to the ]irotective tariff. It found a later s|)okcs- 
man on the Ohio frontier in Henry Clay. Clay's "American 
systi'in” of internal inqiroveini'nts welcomed British capital 
hut not British ideas of free trade. The railroads, however, 
created a domestic market so vast and various tliat it was 
really a suhstitute for Adam Smith’s free trade world, within 
which Smith’s magically effective formula found a new home. 
AVhere the tracks went, the smoke.stacks followed— moving 
toward new raw materials, creating new cities, moving again 
to he near new markets. It was Britain’s Industrial Revolu- 
tion all over again, hut on a greater scale. Even Bessemer’s 
invention, the blast furnace, had been accidentally antici- 
pated hy a Kentucky ironmonger named Kelly. By 1900 the 
superiority of many American and German manufactures 



forced the British to recognize a "crisis” in their own indus- 
trial supremacy. By World War I, the U.S. was indisputably 
the greatest industrial power, and since World War II, with 
six per cent of the world’s population, the U.S. has been turn- 
ing out half the world’s manufactures. 

And what, in all this time, was happening to Pinckney’s 
"equality of fortune” and Jefferson’s ideal of a yeoman’s 
democracy? They both took a beating, especially during the 
"gilded age” after the Civil War. It was the era of "social 
Darwinism,” a pseudo philosophy which permeated both 
the business world and the courts. Competition was held so 
sacred that the "robber barons” saw no sin in purchasing 
legislatures in its name. The duty of a corporation, the saying 
went, was to knoAv the laAV, not the Ten Commandments. 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts held that "Godliness is in 
league with riches.” But during the gilded age, most Amer- 
icans tolerated the ncAC inequality. The fortunes amassed 
(Carnegie Steel alone is said to have made forty millionaires 
by 1900) evoked more admiration than envy. In labor circles 
the Socialist movement, Avhich reached its peak between 1903 
(when Gompers defeated it in the A.F. of L.) and 1920 (when 
Eugene Debs polled nearly a million votes for President from 
the Atlanta penitentiary), never succeeded in comnneing the 
workingman that he Avas a proletarian. Inequality Avas tol- 
erated because most Americans felt their opportunities Avere 
still fairly equal, or could be made so by some ncAv laAv. More- 
over, they made plenty of ncAs' laAvs. Waves of angry senators 
from the frontier states Avere ahvays on hand to make them, 
their greatest achievement being the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
their most characteristic posture being for easier money. 

B ut the conviction of equal opportunity Avas also kept 
fresh by the spread of free education and by tAvo peculiar 
traits Av'hich Americans formed early in their contact Avith the 
American land and have never permitted to atrophy. These 
traits are mobility and teamAvork. 

Mobility — vertical and horizontal, physical and social — 
Avas the flame beneath the American melting pot. In 1846 a 
visiting pianist from Vienna, Henri Herz, noted Avith amaze- 
ment hoAv "doctors sometimes become building contractors, 
colonels are innkeepers, and the pianists, grocers.” During 
every decade, more Americans have changed their addresses 
than during any previous decade. Mobility meant continued 
search, mixture, change; it Avas inherent in the railroads but 
it later took place in automobiles, Avhich became the neAV verb 
in our "universal language of movement.” The racial and 
cultural incompatibilities that had looked so hopeless at Cas- 
tle Garden or Ellis Island soon got lost in the larger economic 
flux, Avhich finally put the hillbilly in Detroit, the loAvan in 
Los Angeles, the houseAvife in overalls. 

"These people associate as easily as they breathe,” said 
Fredrika Bremer, a German A'isitor in 1853. Mutual aid, she 
discovered, Avas the "organizing principle” of our otherAvise 
atomistic society. De Toqueville had noted the same phe- 
nomenon; "But, if an American Avere condemned to confine 
his activity to his OAvn affairs, he Avould be robbed of one 
half of his existence.” The American is a born busybody and 
teamAvork sometimes takes the form of gang-mindedness, 
building up social pressures on the individualist Avhich can be 


quite oppressive. The smallest common problem has alAA’i 
produced a spontaneous committee. The Avestbound Avag 
trains gathering at Independence automatically organ' • 
their OAvn schedules, elected their oAvn leaders. Even bef. 
the unions, mechanics’ societies had their oAvn nationAv' 
job information services. The "club laAv” of the squatt. 
AA'as self-enforced against formal Isaa', Avhich Avas also ant,' 
pated Avhenever necessary by vigilantes on the frontier. 

In 1902, the U.S. commissioner of labor, Carroll D. Wrig^ 
relied on Avhat he called "the universal tendency to 
ciation in our nature” to venture an interesting proj k^ 
about the factory system. It is, he said, 'S'astly superior as 
element in ciA'ilization to the domestic system,” because 
contains this "associating principle,” congregating people 
AA'ork. After years of industrial strife, Wright’s hunch is p*. 
ing correct. Their natir-e gift for teamAvork enables America 
to surmount the supposed terrors of mechanization and f 
social problems of extreme economic interdependence. A > 
kind of industrial democracy is emerging. 

In spite of the A'astly expanded activities of gov-n, 'Ci 
spontaneous associations of citizens still keep the teamAV'o 
habit aliA'c in all parts of American life. Every year some t 
million Americans travel to one or more of some seventt 
thousand national or state conA'entions, and practically - 
Americans belong to the country’s tAvo hundred thousand t 
least) clubs, societies and organizations. Such activities a 
the guts of American self-goA^ernment. They oAve nothing 
"equality of condition” or to Jefferson’s yeoman-democra. 
concepts Avhich haA'e been translated into our income tax ^ 
also survive in our passion for home-oAvnership (noAV o\ 
fifty per cent). But they stem directly from habits of mut- 
aid formed on the frontier. There Frederick Jackson Turm 
the historian, found the true source of democracy. "The -i 
important effect of the frontier,” said Turner, "has been 
the promotion of democracy here and in Europe.” 

Thus the land, whether as wilderness, process or properf 
has been a great determinant of the American experienr 
It Avas, as Turner said, our safety A'aive, bank account a. 
Fountain of Youth; it molded our habits as a people. It av 
also a cause of great acts: the Constitutional ConA’ention, f 
one, Avhich Avas called partly to settle the inevitably conflii 
ing land claims of the states; and the Civil War, for anothf 
since the irreconcilabilities of North and South first came fa- 
to face in the settlement of the Avestern territories. But me 
than that, the land’s very size, variety and constant surpric 
made it easier for America to remain Avhat Henry Bamfo; 
Parkes calls "a state of mind and not merely a place.” It I'c 
giving scale to the American dream, Avhich is a dream of t' 
liberation of all mankind. The American land is a finite ^ 'n 
form at the edge of infinity. 

Foul* Jde* 

T URNER’S "frontier theory” is one of tAvo chief attemp 
to explain rather than to narrate the American v.-Lj— . 
ence. The other, Avhich has more transatlantic support, is i 
"germ theory”: that American culture is altogether a ♦rm 
plant from Europe, and that its seeds can ail be found 1 




pointing to our slaves; Jeremy Bentham, the philosophical 
father of Fabian socialism, called the whole natural rights 
idea "nonsense upon stilts.” It is one of those things that you 
either believe or you don’t. Most Americans (including ear- 
lier chief justices of the Supreme Court) have acted most of 
the time as though they believed it. 

B ut it takes more than a declaration of faith to achieve 
self-government, especially a government whose central 
purpose is "to preserve these rights.” It was at the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 that the American political genius 
met its first great challenge. The delegates were fortunate 
in two respects. First, there were among them several great 
men— -notably Adams, Hamilton and Madison— who not 
only believed in the Declaration but had taught themselves 
to know more about political philosophy than any men of 
their time. Second, they had in the previous twenty years 
experienced two unpleasant extremes of government, the 
tyranny of George III and the anarchy of the Articles of 
Confederation— "King Stork” and "King Log.” This had 
sharpened their perception of the central problem of all gov- 
ernment, tlie problem of man and society, of the one and the 
many, of freedom and order. 

The Founding Fathers’ answer to this age-old problem 
was an improvement over all previous attempts, and has 
not since been improved on elsewhere. It was a simple but 
shrewdly calculated application of federalism— a govern- 
ment with adequate but limited powers, those which were 
not enumerated being "reserved to the States, or to the peo- 
ple." This limitation was reinforced not only by Jefferson’s 
Bill of Rights, but by checks, balances, varying tenures and 
a division of powers among the three branches of govern- 
ment. Each of the three branches had its partisans from the 
iicginning. JciTcrson distrusted the judiciary generally as 
"saj)per5 and miners” of the popular will, but he aimed to 
give the Supreme Court a democratic bent by making it the 
guardian of his Bill of Rights. Hamilton distrusted Congress 
and rejoiced in the national symbolism of kinglike strength 
with which Washington, as first President, endow'ed the exec- 
utive arm. Adams, the clearest thinker but worst politician 
of the group, put his faith in "a government of laws, not 
men,” and virtually created the Court by appointing John 
Marshall (Jefferson’s cousin) to be chief justice. But he also 
carelessly permitted Jefferson to organize behind his back a 
national coalition of unrelated dissident minorities, which 
hecatue the first modern political party. 

This party, which was later to be called the Democratic, 
enabled Jeflerson and his successors to turn the presidency 
into the strongest brancli of government. The i)residcney 
has ever since remained a unique office and symbol among 
the world's democracies, coml)ining in one person the great 
functions of chief of state. })rime minister of the governmenl 
and tribune of the people. 

Andrew Jai'kson played the tribune role so belligerently 
that he created a new ojqiosition. the Whig party. From the 
a.-hc'- of this short-lived amalgam rose the new Republican 
l>arty whieli dared to call itself "the party of moral ideas.” 
It- first Pre.-ideiit. Alnaham Lincoln, matched fnaetical and 
ideal polities in a way that has never been surpa'-sed. On 


the profound voting issues of the Civil W ar, he took the one 
position that would retain the North, unite the West and 
divide the South— the preservation of the union. Although 
he refused to make war on slavery, Lincoln helped the South 
maneuver itself into the hopeless position of making war for 
slavery. He left behind him something that had not been 
here before. With some truth Calhoun had argued that "the 
American nation did not exist.” After Lincoln, it began to. 
Lowell called him "the first American.” Lincoln spent half 
his time palavering with petty politicians, but the other half 
was used to put into great words and acts the basic American 
political principles. 

Those principles are simple and three in number. The first, 
as aforesaid, is liberty, a God-given right of man. The second, 
its corollary (for rights are equal) and its rival (for rights 
conflict) is democracy: "Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves, and under a just God will not 
long retain it,” said Lincoln. The third is constitutionalism: 
limited government by law, ceaselessly mediating between 
liberty and democracy, but never declaring the winner. 

Tlie Habit: Coiislitiitionalisni 

T his third principle, constitutionalism, is the only one 
of the three which cannot be readily defined and pack- 
aged for universal export. It is more like a national habit, the 
open secret of America’s capacity for self-government which 
was mentioned earlier as a key thread through the whole 
American cxjtcrience. 

By "constitutionalism” is meant not the Constitution 
itself, but the reasons why Americans revere it. One reason is 
that it contains a principle of self-limiting power and thus 
expresses the American’s bias against all formal government. 
By European standards this bias is almost anarchistic. The 
British, for instance, do not feel that they endangered their 
Jil)crty when they whittled away judicial review and gave 
Parliament theoretically absolute power. Yet when Franklin 
Roosevelt undertook to tinker with the Supreme Court, a 
congressional committee of his own party reported savagely 
against him. Constitutionalism is what Jen'erson was talking 
about when he said that "free governmenl is founded in 
jealousy, and not in eonfidenee.” It is wJial Jimmy Durante 
meant when he said, "Don’t put no constrictions on da peo- 
ple. Leave ’em ta hell alone.” 

Constitutionalism has been wrongly identified with many 
of its own lesser or transient aspects, such as .States’ Rights, 
or "government by laws, not men,” or "concurrent major- 
itv,” or the amendment to limit the jtresideney to two term-. 

It can be as ofTended by too little government as by too much. 
When 'fheodore Roosevelt was inaugunited, John Hay gave 
him a "savage relic”— a ring containing a lock of hair I’ut 
from the head of tlie murdered Lincoln. Roo-eveif wore it 
at the ceremony: it would remind him, he s.iid, always to 
"put liuman rights almve property rights when the two eon- 
Ilieled.” Constitutionalism i- a correct judgment a- to when 
there is such a ennlliel am! when there is not. 

I here is alwavs some degree of eonliiet in the ari'a of eon- 
stilutionali-m. for in it are emhecfded two oppo-ile vh-ws of 


human nature. John Adams had little confidenee in the peo- 
ple as keepers of their own liberty. His eousin Sam, on the 
other hand, along with Tom Paine, Patrick Henry (who 
"smelt a rat” and refused to go to Philadelphia at all) and 
Jefferson, believed that the people as a whole were the most 
trustworthy judges of their own interests, especially if left 
alone. Adams feared for the few and Jefferson for the many, 
but both feared the same thing: arbitrary government. Both 
also agreed on one constitution as the best method of protect- 
ing liberty against it. Before they both died (on the same day 
— July 4, 1826) Adams and Jefferson, in an extraordinary 
exchange of letters based on a resolve "to explain ourselves 
to each other,” had narrowed their personal disagreement 
almost to the vanishing point. But it is nevertheless a deep 
difference and it has arisen in our politics again and again. 

Adams’s viewpoint on human nature, skeptical of every- 
thing except liberty and original sin, aligns him with the 
European tradition. Jefferson, vaguer and more optimistic, 
cut a silver cord to Europe when he changed Locke’s phrase 
— "life, liberty and property” — to one of his own — "life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” Happiness was a strange 
political idea then; it is still perhaps the one abstraction 
of which no government could ever claim to be the main 
source — at least to a rational and virtuous electorate. And 
Jefferson was betting that, with free education and a sound 
economic base, most men would prove more rational and 
virtuous than not. 

Constitutionalism is our guarantee that this great demo- 
cratic experiment, this optimistic bet on human nature, will 
never be called off by government action. As long as consti- 
tutionalism lasts the American government may or may not 
do what the voters require for their public welfare, but it will 
never take charge of any citizen’s private quest for happi- 
ness. Constitutionalism explains why honest men, though 
they have left America in disdain or disgust, have never fled 
it in desperation. 

W HEN Charles Beard reassessed our system in 1942, he 
concluded that the Founders had "made it possible for 
the American people to have more justice, despite all the black 
marks on it, than any other people ever enjoyed over such an 
immense territory for so long a time — with splendid oppor- 
tunities still ahead.” If this is so, it is only because the people 
so governed are willing to pay the price of constitutionalism. 
The price is that citizens must take continuous initiative, vol- 
untarily doing chores and making decisions which elsewhere 
are considered government chores and decisions. Despite 
the tremendous growth of government, Americans still do 
this. It is the citizens whose moral sense discovers injustice 
and takes appropriate corrective action. It -was the moral 
sense of citizens — both businessmen and their critics — that 
transformed the behavior of the modern corporation and 
persuaded it to recognize the Ten Commandments as well as 
the laws. It is within the corporation and the other socially 
autonomous communities that the most meaningful exper- 
iments on the frontiers of social justice (e.g. Negro equality) 
are carried out. Constitutionalism is our substitute for a 
national community, or "sense of the State,” and also for 
public morals, a term we seldom use. We seldom use it because 


only individuals have morals, not publics and certainly not 
states. Constitutionalism can last in America as long as the 
people have a strong moral sense. It was Thomas Jefferson’s 
bet that they always would. 

The Critics and the Challenge 

I T appears, then, that this crucial secret of American self- 
government is closely akin to the other two threads of the 
American’s experience, the land he lives on and the ideas he 
lives by. The three threads are in fact so intertwined that 
constitutionalism may even be an optical illusion. Certainly 
its apparent termination has been marked and mourned on 
many occasions in our history, especially by pessimists about 
human nature. Even that arch-connoisseur of freedom. Lord 
Acton, wrote an obituary to the American experiment — in 
1861. And one cannot say the pessimists are never justified; 
there was a wolf and there still is. 

Men have found all kinds of reasons for pessimism about 
America, from the potato bug to Prohibition. In St. Paul 
they used to sing: 

I found me out dis country vus a sell, 

I scall I go back to Norveg vere I can do so veil. 

But the two chief reasons for disillusion have been some 
version of what Henry Adams called "the degradation of 
the democratic dogma,” and the cultural inadequacies that 
made Matthew Arnold call America "uninteresting” and 
Sigmund Freud call it a "mistake.” 

Young Adams, fresh from our wartime embassy in Lon- 
don, read the names of Grant’s first cabinet— all agents of 
the new plutocracy — and "blushed.” He blushed not for his 
country, but for his own naivete in having expected some- 
thing better. He was reminded how his great-grandfather’s 
high principles had been followed by Jefferson’s politicking, 
and his grandfather’s by Jackson’s. He thought he saw a law: 
that each of the new interests which democracy keeps raising 
to power is more narrowly selfish than its predecessor. A dim 
apprehension of this "law” has induced many an American 
intellectual to turn in his chips. The McKinley tariff and the 
Spanish-American War were the last straw for Manchester 
liberals like William Graham Sumner and Edwin L. Godkin. 
Said Godkin: "I came here fifty years ago with high and fond 
ideals about America. They are now all shattered.” To some 
conservatives, the income tax amendment was the turning 
point; to others, the popular election of senators. A good 
case for pessimism can always be made; unquestionably the 
extension of federal powers and services since the great depres- 
sion has greatly altered the terms by -which Americans govern 
themselves. 

The artists, like the intellectuals, have also found America 
repeatedly disappointing. When William Ellery Channing 
called for a "national literature” in 1830, he got it almost 
at once in Emerson, Thoreau and Hawthorne, in Melville 
and Whitman, Poe and Mark Twain. But the gilded age 
and its compulsory optimism, and something that Whitman 
called a "pervading flippancy and vulgarity” in American 
life, soon soured the roots of honest creation, and Henry 



James set a pattern of expatriation that esthetes .have fol- 
lowed ever since. "Shine, perishing republic,'”. sang Robinson 
Jeffers, as his fellow poets of the 1920’s trooped off to Paris. 

Walt Whitman {a great exception to his own statement) 
once complained that America had "morally and artistically 
originated nothing.” It is true that American art, poetr)', 
drama, music and philosophy have somehoVr -failed to match 
the American achievement in politics and economics. Our 
chief candidate for esthetic achievement is jn that Rome-like 
art of huge, beautiful, anonymous engineering: the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the Golden Gate Bridge, Hoover Dam, and the sky- ■ 
scrapers of Chicago and New "York. 

But does- this matter? A true judgment on American cul- 
ture must recognize what differentiates it so markedly from 
European culture — the modifying.force of democracy. In the 
popular arts — notably movies, jazz, journalism-^America 
has been both original and copious. Moreover? a large part' 
of our cultural energy has gone into the democratic chore 
of -diffusion. Never has "the best that has-been thought and 
known in the world” been so quantitatively-widespread, so 
available to all. There are more would-be painters enrolled in 
American art schools than the entire population of Florence 
in Leonardo’s day. Our universities harbor more scholars, 
teachers, laboratories, projects, museums, collections, ideas 
and diversity of opinion than any other nation’s, ever. The 
characteristic product of all this mass culture is what W. H. 
Auden calls "horizontal man,” a brotherly type. It would be 
foolish to deny that Europe’s class system has been more 
productive of "vertical man,” the lone genius who makes 
intellectual history. Our democratic modification of culture 
may ask this price. But one price American democracy does 
not ask, and has not been paid, is the dead uniformity of . 
which it is so often falsely accused. Uniformity is precisely 
what the American system is best armed against. 

A single example should make this clear. Had the Ameri- 
can been a conforming or sheeplike culture, the ideas of John 
Dewey would by now be the cultural law of the land.- He is 
the leading spokesman of America’s only original and most 
characteristic philosophy, pragmatism, which he has been 
selling for fifty years in that most strategic area, the teach- 
ing of teachers. Despite this long start toward an ideological 
monopoly (to which, being a philosopher and a democrat, he 
never aspired), Dewey in his ninety-second year recently 
acknowledged that the tide of American thought, once all 
his way, is now running against him. His very success had 
set up strong antibodies in the pluralistic- university scene. 
Nor will this be the end of the matter. Our culture is being 
continuously ventilated by popular breezes. Democracy is 
a process. It does not pose for pictures. It does not pause to - 
make a sumiim or even to give much advice, 

AND so now in the hundred and seventy-fifth year of his 
jr\. national independence, the American finds hiriiself in 
charge of more national wealth and power — industrial, sci- 
entific, financial and military power-— than any nation ever 
liad before. Yet on this peak he is facing a greater challenge 
than any people has ever faced. All his triumphs have led 
him, as mankind’s triumphs have always led, to a new test 
which far transcends the mere arithmetic of power. 


-The challenge of Soviet communism is unlike any chal- 
lenge America has et'er in its past met and surmounted. It 
is like Melville’s confrontation with the fact of evil in Par- 
adise, except that the dimensions of this evil are more colossal 
than Americans had ever imagined. Two huge nations, each 
bigger than America, and ten lesser ones are enslaved, and 
all -mankind is threatened not only with slavery but with an 
irrational dogma that denies all the premises of the Ameri- 
can experience. 

In the face of this challenge, Americans feel more nearly 
united, and more nearly alone, than ever before in their his- 
tory. Even our artists and intellectuals are rediscovering 
America and rallying to the side of freedom. And meantime 
the capacity of other nations for sharing the onerous leader- 
ship of the struggle has been weakened— even Britain’s— by 
w'ar and the dead-end experiment of socialism. 

O N his lonely pinnacle, the American can survey more 
history than he has seen before. During the past gener- 
. ation he' rediscovered liis personal links with Western ]\fan 
and his membership ini Western civilization. Somewhere in 
these turbulent years America’s acceptance of responsibility 
for the fate of hs parents^ lands, for the mother and father 
of its own past, quietly placed itself beyond question. When 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1939 said, "Our American frontier is 
on the Rhine,” be felt obliged to deny that he had said it. 
That frontier has subsequently been placed on the Elbe with- 
out objection. Instead of Gibbon’s "ten thousand vessels for 
the rescue of civilization” a new vehicle called the Atlantic 
Community now carries Western Man on his long way. 

And "cosmic man” — what of him? The American, his plans 
tragically frustrated in Asia, his motives suspect in India, 
his words banned in Russia, and his ideas still unfocused in 
Africa, does not feel much like "cosmic man” just yet. For 
one thing, he can still see further opportunities closer to 
home for the continued application of the first principles 
(his "permanent revolution”) that have served him so aston- 
ishingly well up to now. He can still say what Whitman said 
just after the Civil War: "Our New World, I consider far 
less important for what it has done, or what it is, than for 
results to come.” 

Yet the prophecy cannot be confined either to our "New 
World” or to our new-old Atlantic Community. "Sole among 
the nationalities,” Whitman continued, "these States have 
assumed the task to put in forms of lasting power and prac- 
ticality, on areas of amplitude rivaling the operations of the 
physical kosmos, the moral political speculation of ages . . . 
the democratic republican principle.” 

America must still count' itself a "Passage to India,” a 
finite threshold to infinity, a stage in the development of 
"cosmic man.” Otherwise Western jMan has no future, and 
the barbarian inherits his earth. Such are the dimensions 
of the present struggle. All the civilization, the truths, the 
promises recited in this book are at stake. .America is a part 
of this civilization — the critical and saving part. 

On America almost alone has fallen the awful res])onsi- 
bility of holding oj)en the door of history against the forces 
of evil until freedom is born anew all over the world. 

— JOJIN Kxox Jk.«sui» 


Two days .after, the Ginslitulimi liad been adopted in ->• 
convention, tlic Pacf.rl ntul Daily Jihrrtisrr piilibslied 
it and gave tlie nc«' nation il.s first eliiiiiee to read tlic 
document ^vIlicIl was to guard it.s trea-^iire t.f freedom. 
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Reproduelion’’from .MuMMim of Fine Arts, Foston. 
I’ronti'pii-ee of Thr Hoorinp (Uric, by T. Middleton and 
'r. Dekker. London, 1611. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library, Whishington, D.C. 

(J. W aring Stiiielieomh, Harris niid Ewing) 
litle Page to I’raneis Faeon’s liKloiirotio Mognn, by 
Simon van de Fas'e. London, 1620. 

Feprodni’tion from Mii'i-um of Fine Arts, Foston. 
Foealiontas. (Fieture Post Library) 
lempi-'t. Indio Orridrnloli.^. by Theodorus 
l)e Fry, I rankfiirt, l.i'JO, Fare Hook Room, New York 
Fuhlie Library. (W'erner WYiRT, Flaek Star) 

142 .M.'i'k of (Jui-tiraleoatl. Friii'h .Museum. 

VI 'I'HE FHOTESTANT REFOH.M/VnON 

l-M 'I he Martyrdome of William Gardiner in Fortiigall. 

i.rrlrMO'liroU IliOory. . . . Actrs and .Mnniinicntrx of 
Mortyrs. by 1. Foxe, London, 1576. Rare Rook Room, 
Neu York Fiiblie Library. 

l-).5 l ight betueen Lutherand Calvin, (’riie Fettmann Archive) 
1-I6-1-I7 W oodeuts. by Luca' Cranach the Elder. I’o^dmiol fhrioi 
iind Antirhrioi. Wittenberg. 1521. The Fierpont 
.Morgan Library. (W'erner W'tdff. Flaek .Star) 

1-19 Fronti'pieee. l)os . flllr trOomrnt drntsrh. by Marlin 
l.illber, Wittenberg. 1.524. Rare Hook Foom, 

.New York Public Library, (W'erner Wolff, Flaek Star) 
'Ilie Furningol Luther’.' book' before the Pope, fi idrrdcn 
i\rnm .Ihpoi iiiid ollrii Triifrll, by Martin Luther, 
Wiiienherg. 1521. The Fierpont Morgan Library. 
(Werner XVoIff, Flack Star) 

150 Doors of I he WittenhergChiireh. (Exelu'ivc New.' Agency) 
Marlin Luther'.' Hideaway. (Culver Service) 

151 * l.iithrr Olid His Trirnds. l.IXAS CllANAr.li THE Ei.PEII 

Toledo .Mii'i-um of .-Vri. (Jalin A' Dllier Engraving Co.) 
152-1.53* .ff/egon’ on fonditinns in thr l.rnr foiiiitrir.s. 

Rijk'mu'eum. .-Vin'lerdam. (Studio .Sun I.td.) 

Thr Tidirrs for Souls. AnitlAE.X FlETEll.'Z VAN DF. Ve.SNF. 
.Mii'i'e.' Foynux lies Feanx-,-\rls de Fclgiipic. 

(.Studio Sun Ltd.) 

Thr Mosoirrr of thr Intwrrnts. Fieteii Fiiuecee 
THE Yoi'.vnEn. Rijk.'museum, Amsterdam. 

(Studio Sun Ltd.) 

151* .flory Sliiort. Courlc'y Duke of Alba. (Frank Lerncr) 

155 John Knox Preaching, .Sin David WhuKiE 

Fy eourle'y of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery. 

(Studio Sun Ltd.) 

1.56 Sliident Skelelie.' of Calvin. Icoiwprophic coh'iiiicniic, 
by Emile Doumergiie. laiu'anne, 1909. 

New York Public Library. 

J’ilgrim Fatlier.' in Public Worsbip, Joiiann 

SciiWAnr/E.CoiirtcsyFilgrim Society. (FcrnandEoiirgcs) 
157 St. Paul's Cross. W idciier Library, Harvard University. 
Reproduction from Museum of Fine ykrts, Foston. 
158-159 1-0 I'ondntioii rt la Pmpopotion dc la Conipogtiic de Jesus, 

by Charles van Mallery. 

Print Room, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Council of Trent. Specidiini Romonac, published by 
Antonio Lafreri, Rome, xvi Century. 

Print Room, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The Jesuit Martini as a Chinese Mandarin. 

La MoroleProtiqiicdcsJesiiites, by Du Cambout, Cologne, 
1682. Rare Rook Room, New York Public Library. 
(W'erner W'olfT, Flack Star) 

The Martyrdom of the Jesuits Frebeuf and Lalement. 
JJistnrioc Coiiodcnsis, Libri Decern, by Francois du 
Crciix, 1664. Rare Fook Room, New Y'ork Public 
Library. (Werner W^oIlT, Flack Star) 



160-161 Auto-da-Fe, by Francesco Giche. Palermo, Sicily, 1724. 
Print Room, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

162 Henry VIII, after Holbein 

National Portrait Gallery, London. 

Charles V. Musee du Louvre, Paris. (Culver Service) 
Francis 1. Courtesy of the John G. Johnson 
Collection, Philadelphia. 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

His Majesty’s Office of Works, Westminster, England. 
Reproduction from Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
163* Peace of Westphalia, Adriaen van Nieulandt 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (Studio Sun Ltd.) 

THE RISE OF BOURGEOIS MAN 

164* George Gisze, Hans Holbein 

Kaiser Friedrich Collection, Berlin. 

(Raymond and Raymond, Inc.) 

165* The Amsterdam Exchange, Job Berckheyde 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (John Philpin) 

166-167* View of Amsterdam Harbor, 1611, by Claes Jansz Visscher. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

The Fleet of the East India Company in the Roads 
of Batavia, Aelbert Cuyp 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (John Philpin) 

168-169 East India House in Amsterdam, xvii Century. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

The Syndics of Cloth-Hall, Rembrandt van Rijn 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

170 A Painter’s Studio, Arnold Houbraken 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

A Painter’s Studio, Joos van Craesbeeck 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

171* A JFoman TFeighing Gold, Jan Vermeer 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Widener Collection. (Fernand Bourges) 

172-173* Vieiv of Haarlem, Jacob van Ruisdael 
Kaiser Friedrich Collection, Berlin. 

(Lerner of Raymond and Raymond, Inc.) 

174* A Gentleman and His Wife in Black, 

Rembrandt van Rijn. Courtesy of the Isabella Steward 
Gardner Museum, Boston. (Fernand Bourges) 

175* A Game of Skittles, Pieter de Hooch. City Art Museum 
of St. Louis. (Jahn & Ollier Engraving Company) 

The Linen Closet, Pieter de Hooch 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (Studio Sun Ltd.) 

176* The Concert, Gerard Ter Bohch. Kaiser Friedrich 

Collection, Berlin. (Raymond and Raymond, Inc.) 

177* The Gallant Offering, Jan Steen. Musees Royaux des 
Beaux Arts de Belgique. (Studio Sun Ltd.) 

THE DAWN OF MODERN SCIENCE 

178* The Anatomical Lecture of Professor Mcolaes Tulp, 
Rembrandt van Run 
Mauritshuis Museum, The Hague. 

179 Huygen’s Aerial Telescope. 

Crown Copyright, The Science Museum, London. 
180-181 Underground Observatory of Tycho Brahe, by Joannes 
Blaeu. The Science Museum, London. 

(Walter A. Curtin) 

The Universe. Dialogo, by Galileo Galilei, Florence, 1632. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library. 

(Werner Wolff. Black Star) 

Galileo’s Telescope. Splendor of the Heavens, Vol. 1. 
Hutchinson & Company, London. Reproduction from 
The American Museum of Natural History. 

Galileo’s Notes. Great Astronomers. The Pierpont 
Morgan Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 


Tycho Brahe. Great Astronomers. The Pierpont 
Morgan Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Galileo, by Ottavio Leoni.BibliotecaMarucelliana, Florence. 
182-183 Anatomical Figure, leones Anatomicae, by Vesalius. 

N.Y. Academy of Medicine and The Library of the 
University of Munich, 1934. N.Y. Academy of Medicine. 
Hooke’s Microscope. Crown Copyright, 

The Science Museum, London. 

Flea. Mic. igraphia, by Robert Hooke, London, 

1665. Rare Book Room, New York Public Library. 
Slide Rule made by Oughtred, 1635. Museum of History 
and Science, Oxford. (Larry Burrows) 

Page from John Napier’s Mirifici Logarithmorum, 

Canonis Descriptio, 1614. 

British Museum. (Audrey Anderssen, Black Star) 
Torricelli’s Experimental Barometers. Plate xxvn. 

Saggi Naturali Esperienze, Florence, 1666. 

Otto von Guericke’s Magdeburg Hemispheres, 1654. 
Crown Copyright, The Science Museum, London. 
184-185 William Harvey. The Royal College of Phy'sicians, 
London. (A. C. Cooper) 

Sir Isaac Newton. Isaac Newton Collection, Babson 
Institute, Babson Park, Massachusetts. 

186 Newton’s Mathematical Notes. Mss. Add. 3965'^. 

Portsmouth Collection, University Library, Cambridge. 

VII THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT 

188 Bas Relief of Louis XIV Crossing the Rhine at Tolhuis, 

Guillaume Coustou the Elder 
Musee de Versailles. (Fred Maroon) 

189 Coiffure a I’lndependance. (The Bettmann Archive) 

190 Due de Guise. Courses de Testes et de Bague faites par le 

Roy et par les princes et seigneurs de sa cour, by Perrault, 
Paris, 1670. Spencer Collection, New York Public 
Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

192-193 Chateau de Versailles, by P. Menant, after Le Pautre. 

Description de Versailles, Paris. Art and Architecture 
Room, New York Public Library. 

(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

194-195 Marches des Marechaux. Op. cit., by Perrault, Paris, 1670. 
Spencer Collection, New York Public Library. 

(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Three Festival Scenes. Les Plaisirs de Vile Enchantie, by 
Silvestre, Paris, 1673. Spencer Collection, Neiv York 
Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

196-197 Ascent of a Montgolfier Balloon. (Culver Service) 
Freemason Initiation. (The Bettmann Archive) 

The Hypnotist, by Chodoiviecki. (The Bettmann Archive) 
An Opera Girl of Paris. (Hans Wild) 

Jeu de Paume. (Hans Wild) 

John Law. (The Bettmann Archive) 

198 Mme. du Chatelet. (The Bettmann Archive) 

Mme. du Deffand. (Culver Service) 

Mme. Louisa Florence d’Epinay. (The Bettmann Archive) 
Le Concert. A Mme. La Comtesse de Saint Brisson. 

French Engravings of the 18th Century in the collection 
of Joseph Widener, London, Thomas Agnew & Sons, 
Ltd. 1923. Print Room, New York Public Library. 
(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

199* Madame Jeanne Becu du Barry, Franqois Drouais 

TheCollectionof Mrs. W. R. Timken. (Fernand Bourges) 
200* Louis XV of France, Hyacinthe Rigaud 
Musee de Versailles. (Studio Sun Ltd.) 

201* Madame de Pompadour, Francois Boucher. Property 
of Baron Maurice de Rothschild. (Studio Sun Ltd.) 
202-203* The Halt During the Chase, Antoine Watteau 
From the Original in the Wallace Collection 
by Permission. (Walter A. Curtin) 



204* A Fete at Rambouillet, Jean-Honore Fragonard 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Gulbenkian Collection (Loan) . (Henry Seville) 

205* The Siving, Jean-Honore Fragonard 

From the Original in the Wallace Collection, 
hy Permission. (Walter A. Curtin) 

206* The Toilet of Venus, Franqois Boucher. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art. (Fernand Bourges) 
207 Jean Jacques Rousseau. (Historical Pictures Service) 
L’Education de I’Homme Commence a la Naissance, by 
C. N. Cochin. Bihliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

Mill, Versailles. (Combine Photos, New York) 

208-209 Voltaire. (The Bettmann Archive) 

Frederick the Great. (The Bettmann Archive) 

Four illustrations for Voltaire’s Candida, by Jean- 
Michel Moreau le Jeune. Bihliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
Taillanderie. Dictionnaire des Sciences, by Diderot, 

Paris, 1751. Vol. IX of the Supplement, 1771. 

New York Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 
Denis Diderot, by Henriquez. Celebrites Frangaises, 

Vol. Ill, Plate XXIV. The New York Public Library. 

(W erner W olff. Black Star) 

Catherine the Great. (Alinari) 

210 Perruques. Dictionnaire des Sciences, by Diderot, 

Paris, 1751. Vol. VIH of the Supplement, 1771. 

New York Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

VIII EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 

212 Chatsworth House. Courtesy Country Life. 

213 A Modern Belle going to the Rooms at Bath. The 

Caricatures of James Gillray, Miscellaneous Series, 
Vol. 11, London, 1778-1811. Print Room, New York 
Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

214-215 Earl of Chesterfield. National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 

Duchess of Marlborough. (The Bettmann Archive) 
William Blackstone. (Brown Brothers) 

Captain James Cook. (Culver Service) 

Lady Mary Montagu. (Culver Service) 

Edward Gibbon. (Culver Service) 

216-217 London Scenes, by Rowlandson and Pugin. The 

Microcosm of London, by R. A. Ackerman, London, 1810. 
Print Room, New York Public Library. 

(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

218-219 Badminton in the County of Gloucester, by 1. Kip. 

Nouveau Theatre de la Grande Bretagne, London, 1724, 
Vol. I, Plate IX. Art and Architecture Room, 

New York Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 
220-221 Eighteenth Century Furniture. 

The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker s Director. 

Supplement: A Gallery' of Chippendale’s Furniture, 
by Walter Rendell Storey. Towse Publishing Co., 

New York, 1938. The Cabinetmakers and 
Upholsterers Guide by Alice Hepplewhite. 

Supplement: A Gallery of Hepplewhite’ s Furniture, 
by Walter Rendell Storey. Towse Publishing Co., 

Ne«- York, 1942. Thomas Sheraton’s Complete 
Furniture Works. Supplement: A Gallery of Sheraton’s 
Furniture, by Walter Rendell Storey. 

Towse Publishing Co., New York, 1946. 

222 Silhouette of the Sitwell and Warneford Families. 
Courtesy Sir Osbert Sitwell. 

(Andrey Anderssen, Black Star) 

A Side Box at the Opera. A Collection of Political 
Caricatures, Broadsides, Portraits . . . 1642-1830, 
from the library of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. Vol. V. 

The Pierpont Morgan Library. 

223* The Honorable Mrs. Graham, Thomas Gainsborough 


By courtesy of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Galleries of Scotland. (Studio Sun Ltd ) 
224-225* The Mall. Courtesy Marshall Field, New York. 

(Fernand Bourges) 

The Rotunda; Ranelagh Gardens, Antonio Canaletto 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, 

The National Gallery, London. (Walter A. Curtin) 

The Thames, Antonio Canaletto. Courtesy His Grace 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. (Walter A. Curtin) 
226-227* The Great Race Meeting, John Wooiton 
(Fernand Bourges) 

The Wedgwood Family, George Stubbs 
Courtesy Miss Phoebe Wedgirood. (Walter A. Curtin) 
The Auriols {A Colonial Family), John Zoffany 
Courtesy M. G. Dashwood, Esq. (Studio Sun Ltd.) 
228-229* The Interior of a Coffeehouse. Courtesy Trustees of 
the British Museum (Walter A. Curtin) 

The Tribuna, John Zoffany 
Copyright Reserved. (Studio Sun Ltd.) 

230* Samuel Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds 


National Portrait Gallery, London. (Walter A. Curtin) 
231 Up the High Street; The Recovery, by William Hogarth. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, London, 1791. The Pierpont 
Morgan Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

David Garrick, by William Hogarth. The Original 
and Genuine JForks of JFilliam Hogarth, London, 1795. 
Print Room, New York Public Library. 

(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 


232-233 Sterne at Ranelagh. British Museum. Reproduction from 
Johnson’s England, by T. S. Turberville, Oxford, 1933. 
New York Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 
Map of Robinson Crusoe’s Island. Serious Reflections 
during the Life and Surprising adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, London, 1720. The Pierpont 
Morgan Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Tom Jones and Squire Weston. Tom Jones, by 
Henry Fielding, London, 1831. Print Room, 

New York Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 
Clarissa Harlowe. 


Picture Collection, New York Public Library. 

Gulliver, by Louis Rhead. Gulliver’s Travels, 

by Jonathan Swift. Copyright 1913 by Harper & Bros. 
Copyright 1941 by Bertrand Rhead. 

234-235 George Whitefield. 

National Portrait Gallery, London. (Keystone Vietr) 
John Wesley. 

National Portrait Gallery, London. (Keystone View) . 
John Wesley preaching on shipboard. (Methodist Prints) 
John Wesley preachingatBolton Cross. (Methodist Prints) 
Methodist Tree of Life. A Collection of Political 

Caricatures . . . Vol. II. The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 


THE RISE OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 

236 Robert Walpole, J. B. v.\n Loo. (The Bettmann Archive) 

237 Walpole and his Cabinet. A Collection of Political 

Caricatures . . . Vol. 11. The Pierpont Morgan Library. 
(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

238 The Trial of Simon Lord Lovat. A Collection of Political 

Caricatures . . . Vol. II, The Pierpont Morgan Library. 


(Werner Wolff, Black Star) __ 

239 John Wilkes, by William Hogarth. Op. cit. London, 1795. 
Print Room, New York Public Library. 


(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

The Coalition Dance, by James Gillray. Op. cit. 

Political Series, Vol. I, London, 

New York Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 
Canvassing for Votes; The Polling: Chairing the 



Members; by Willinin Hogarth, Op. cit., 

London, 1795. Print Room, New York 
Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

242 Temperance Enjoying a Frugal Meal; Tiie Return from 
Brooks; The Introduction, by James Gillray, Op. cit.. 
Miscellaneous Scries, Vol. I. Print Room, New York 
Public Library. (Werner WollT, Black Star) 

243* King George HI teillt Queen Charlotte anti Si.x of their 
Children. John Zoffany 
Copyright Reserved. (Studio Sun Ltd.) 

244-245* The Death of Wolfe. Benjamin West 

Reproduced by Permission of the National Gallery 
of Canada. (Fernand Bourge.s) 

The Battle of Plassey. By Permission of His Majesty’s 
Government in tlie United Kingdom. Reproduction 
from The New York Public Library. 

246* The Death of William Pitt, John Copley. Courtesy 

Amherst College Art Collection. (Fernand Bourges) 

IX THE AGE OF REVOLUTIONS 

248 La Mort dc Louis Capet sur la Place dc la Repulilique, 

by Helman, after Monnet. Lc.r Principnles Journees dc 
la Revolntion, Pari.s, 1838. Spencer Collection, 

New York Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

249 Marie .Antoinette on the way to tbe Guillotine, 

J. L. David. Bibliothequc Nationalc, Paris. 

250-251 L’Arrestation de M. de I.aunay,by Pricur. after Berlhault. 

Men and Women of the French Revolntion. by Phillip 
Gibbs, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1906. New York 
Public Library. (Vi’erner Wolff, Black Star) 

The .Assassination of Ferraud, by Helman, after Afonnet. 
Op. cit.. Paris, 1838. New A'ork Public Library. 
(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Berthier on his way to E.Ncculion sees the Head of 
Foullon. Musec du Louvre, Paris. (Bulloz) 

252-253 The Burning of Feudal Emblems on the Champs dc Mars. 
Musce du Louvre, Paris. (Bulloz) 

Aladame Tallicn. Isahey. Bibliothequc Nationalc, Paris. 
Calendars for the Alonths of Germinal and hlessidor. 

Musce Carnavalet, Paris. 

Mirabcau arrives at the Champs Elysees. 

Bibliothequc Nationalc, Paris. 

254 Robespierre on the Day of his Death, J. L. David 
M..A. 1059. The Pierpont Morgan 
Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

255* The Death of Marat, J. L. David 

Musees Royau.Y des Bcaux-Arts dc 
Belgique. (Dmitri Kessel) 

256* Executions After the Second of May, Fhancisco Goya 
The Prado Museum. Madrid. (Fernand Bourges) 

257* Liberty Leading the People, Eugene DEL.\cnoix 

Musee du Louvre, Paris. A Treasury of Art Master- 
pieces, (c) 1939 by Simon & Shuster, Inc. 

258* London, Liverpool and Manchester Line. 

Picture Post Library. (Walter A. Curtin) 

Cross section of 1848 Locomotive. 

Picture Post Library. (Walter A. Curtin) 

Schneider Iron Works, Le Creusot, France. 

Courtesy H. M. C. Schneider. (Walter A. Curtin) 

259 Trevithick’s Railroad Ticket. Art and the Industrial 
Revolution, by Francis D. Klingender, Royle 
Publications, Ltd. London, 1947. New A’ork Public 
Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Spinning Jenny. Lancashire, its History, Legends and 
Manufactures, by Rev. G. N. Wright, London, 1850. 
Genealogy Room, New York Public Library. 

(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Single Acting Engine, Drawing by James Watt. 


Doldowlod Papers. Courtesy Major J. D. Gibson- Watt. 
Reproduction from Engineering Societies Library. 
(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

The Rocket. Considerations sur Ics Chemins de Fer, by 
M, J. Cordier, Paris, 1830. Parsons Collection, 

New York Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 
260-261 View at St, Rollox looking South East. Views of the 
Opening of the Glasgow and Garnkirh Railway, by 
D. 0. Hill, Edinburgh, 1832. Parsons Collection, 

New York Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 
Sir Richard Arkwright. Op. cit., by Rev. G. N. Wright. 
Genealogy Room, New York Public Library. (Werner 
Wolff, Black Star) 

Mule Spinning. Ibid., Genealogy Room, New York 
Public Library. (Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Steamship Great Western, Crown Copyright, The Science 
Museum, London. (George Douglas) 

Cyfarthfa Castle, H. Gastineau. Courtesy Capt. Geoffrey 
Crawshay. (George Douglas) 

William Crawshay, Jr. Courtesy Capt, Geoffrey Crawshay. 
(George Douglas) 

262-263 Over London ... by Rail, by Gustave Dore. London, 

a Pilgrimage, by Gustave Dore and Blanchard Jerrold, 
London, 1872. Print Room, New York Public Library. 
(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Ned Ludd. A Historian s Scrapbook, by R. S. Lambert, 
London, 1932. Courtesy Institute for Adult Education, 
London. Reproduction from New York Public Library. 
(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Ann Ambler and William Dyson on Clutch Iron. 

The White Slaves of England, by John C. Cobden, 
Auburn, 1853. New York Public Library. 

(Werner Wolff, Black Star) 

Woman Worker in Coal Mine. (Picture Post Library) 
264-265 Rolling Mill, (Picture Post Library) 

Isnmbard Kingdom Brunei. Institute of Civil Engineers. 
Queen Victoria opening the Crystal Palace in 1851. 
Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum. 

266-267 Napoleon Bonaparte. (Keystone View) 

Karl Marx. (The Bettmann Archive) 

Queen Victoria, (Culver Service) 

Charles Darwin. Courtesy Edward Gooch. 

268 Port of Lc Havre. Courtesy Collection Albert Gilles. 

X THE AMERICAN IDEA 

271* George Washington, Joseph Wright 

Tbe Cleveland Museum of Art. The Hinman 
B, Hurlbut Collection. (Sidney Farnsworth) 

272-273* British Surrender at Yorktown, Louis van Blarenberghe 
Musce de Versailles. (Walter A. Curtin) 

274-275* Lake in Wind River Mountains, Alfred Miller 

From the Art Collection of Edward Eberstadt and Sons. 
276-277* Verdict of the People, George Caleb Bingham 
Tbe Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis. 

(Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co.) 

278-279* The Gun Foundry, John Ferguson Weir 
The Putnam County Historical Society, 

Cold Spring-on-Hudson, Neiv York. 

(Fernand Bourges) 

280-281* Driving tbe Golden Spike, Thojias Hill 

State of California, Department of Finance, 

Building and Grounds Division. (Phil Ellison) 

282 Lincoln Statue, Daniel Chester French 

(International News Service) 

283 National Capitol, Washington. (Carola Rust) 

291 The Constitution. The Pennsylvania Packet & Daily 
Advertiser, Wednesday, September 19, 1787. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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Calhoun, John C., 288 
Calicut, India, 124, 127 
California, 287 
Calixtus HI, Pope, 79 
Calvin, John, fMS, 147, 148, 155, 
tl56 

Calvinism, 169, 284 
Camoens, Lulz de, 123 
Canada, 126, 134, 245 
Canaletto, Antonio, tt224, tt225 
Cantlifle (Voltaire), 192, t208 
Canctoli, 79 
Canning, George, 287 
Canon law, 5, 146, 147 
Canterbury pilgrims, 21 
Canvassing for yntes (Hogarth), t240 
Cape Cod, 121 
Cape St. Vincent, 121 
Capet, Louis, 248 
Capitol dome, Washington, D. C., 
t283 

Carcassonne, t52, t53 
Carnegie, Andrew, 284, 285 
Caroline minuscule, 31 
Caroline, Princess, t242 
Carpaccio, Vittore, 109, 
ttlI7 

Carrara, Marsiglio da, 79, 103 
Carson, Kit, 285 
Carthage, fall of, 4 
Cartier, Jac<]ues, 126, fl28, tl29, 
134 

Cartography {sec Maps) 

(ZaryatM«, fl 

Casement, General Jack, 285 
Ca‘'tello, hislinp of, 108 
f]^stiglione, B.ddassare, 89 
CT'tille. quern f»f. 51 
Cki^tle Garden (New- York), 286 
O-lle-. t39, 153 

Calhedral '-rUntiU, 31 



Cathedrals; 

Amiens, 17 
Bourses, t22, t29 
Chartres, 13, 17, 26 
Laon, 17 
Notre Dame, 17 
Reims, ^20, 26 
St. Andrews, tl55 
Saint-Julien, t28 
St. Mark’s, 108, tll4, 115 
St. Paul’s, 157, t224, 225 
St. Peter’s, 14 
Siena, 77 

Catherine the Great, 189, t209 
Catherine of Siena, St., t78 
Catholicism (see chapters on Spirit 
of The Middle Ages; Medieval 
Mind; Renaissance Man; The 
Protestant Reformation) 

Cecil, Robert, tl39 
Cellini, Benvenuto, tt72, ttl00> 108 
Central America, 124 
Central Pacific Railroad, fSBO, t281, 
285 

ChairingthcMembers (Hogarth), (241 
Champcaux, William of, 16 
Champlain, Samuel de, 126, 134 
Champs de Mars, (252 
Channing, William Ellery, 289 
Charing Cross pillory, (216 
Charlemagne, Emperor, 1, 9, (16, 
(17, 31 

Charles I, king of England, 146, 213, 
237 

Charles 11, king of England, 213 
Charles V, king of France, 58 
Charles 1', Holy Roman emperor, 
147, 148, (162, 168 
Charles VI, king of France, 64 
Charles VIl, king of France, 65 
Charles VIII, king of France, 103 
Charles X, king of France, 256, 257 
Charles’s Palace School of Aachen, 
31 

Charlotte, queen of England 
(Gillray), (242; (Zoffany) (243 
Chartres Cathedral, 13, 17, 26 
Charts (jec aho Maps) 
anatomical, (34 
astronomical, (34 
Chalclet, Mme. Gabriclle du, (198 
Chatcuroux, Mme. de, 191 
Chatham, carl of (William Pitt the 
elder), 237, 241, 243, 245, (246 
Chatsworth, (212 
Cliaucer, Geoffrey, 13, 21 
Chaumette, Pierre.Gaspard, 253 
Chesterfield, Lord Philip, 213, (214, 
215, 231, 234 
Child labor (England), 263 
China, Father Martino’s mission to, 
(1.59 

Chippendale furniture, (220 
Chisholm trail, 285 
Choiseul, Duchessc de, 198 
Christ, 5,21, 49, 88, 146; the Judge, 
(22; Infant Jesu*, (27; Ascension, 
(28; life of (108 

Christian knights routing the Moors, 
127 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, 109 
Church Fathers, 7 
Church of England, 156, 157, 162 
Cicero, 5, 7,3, 74, (2.53 
Cimabue, Giovanni, 90 
Cinciiinatiis, 4 

Cistercian Monastery at Clairvaux, 

121 

Cixil War, 279, 288 
C.l,iir\.iux, St. Ilernard of, 16 
Cbiriim (Samuel Richardson), 217, 
232, 1233 

Clark, Leuis anti 27.5, 28 J 
Clav. llenr\, 2H5. 287 


Clermont, Mile, de, 191 
Clive, Robert, 245 
Cloots, Anarcharsis, 250 
Clothmakers guild syndics, (169 
Clovis, king of Franks, 8, 20 
Cluny Monastery, 31 
Cobbett, William, 262 
Cockpit (The Royal), (216 
Cocoa, (131 
Code of Justinian, 5 
Coeur de Lion, Richard, 42, 51 
Coffee, (129 
Coffeehouses, 131, (228 
Coiffures, (189, (210 
Coigny, Mile, de, 189 
Colleoni, Bartolomeo, 

(Verrocchio), (110 
Collins, William, 217 
Colombo, Jean, 58, ((69 
Columban, St., 31 

Columbus, Christopher, 121, 123, 
124, 126, 131 

Commentaries (Blackstone), 214 
Commerce (Ghent), (56 
Company of Jesus, 149 
Concert, The (Gerard Ter Boreh), 
(176 

Confessions (Rousseau), 207 
Constantine the Great, 3, 7, 88 
Constitution (U.S.), 220, 270, (291 
Constitutional Convention (U.S.), 
286, 288 

Constitutionalism, 284-290 
Conti, Prince de, 190 
Conversation pieces, (226, (227 
Cook, James, (215 
Copernicus, Nicolaus, ISl, 182, 183 
Corday, Charlotte, 255 
Cornwallis, Lord Charles, (272, 
(273 

Coronado, Francisco, 134 
Corpus Christi Procession (Bellini), 
(114, (115 
Corrado, 19 
Correggio, Antonio, 79 
Cosimo I (de’ Medici), 72 
Counter Reformation, 148, 149, 150 
Courtier, The (Castiglionc), 89 
Cortez, Hernando, 126, 142 
Council of Ten (Venice), 104 
Cowper, William, 217 
Cowper, William, carl, (229 
Craesbccck, Joos van, ((170 
Cranach, Lucas, ((146, ((147, 

((151 
Crassus, 4 

Crawshay, Richard, 261 
Crawshay, William, (261 
Creation and fall of man (Ghiberti), 
(91 

Crcvecocur, Jacques, 284 
Cristobdl, Don (see Columbus) 
Crocker, Charles, 285 
Cromwell, Oliver, 213 
Crucifixion of Jesus, 5 
Crusades, 1, 42, 51, 79, 106 
Crystal Palace Exposition, (265 
Cu'ba, 124 

Cumberland Cap, 275 
Cybcle, (85 

Cyfarllifa Castle, (261; works, 261 

d’. da, do, della, di, du (see under 
word follouing) 

Daguerreotype process, 261 
Dalmatians, 108 
Dancing (medieval), (.52 
Dante Alighieri, 1.3, 1.5, 18, (19,73, 
108, 109 

Danton, Georges, 250 
Darien, 121 
Darius, 2 

Daridey, laird (Henry Stuart), 155 
Dartmouth, earl of, (229 


Darwin. Charles, 129, (267, 286 
DaWd and Goliath (Ghiberti), (91 
David, Jacques, Louis, ((249, ((255 
David, King, (13 
Death of Marat (David), (255 
Debs, Eugene, 286 
Decameron (Boccaccio), (80, (81 
Declaration of Independence, 283, 
287 

Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
190, 251, 254 

Decline and Fait of the Roman Empire 
(Gibbon), 215, 231, 283 
Deffand, Mme, du, 191, (198 
Defoe, Daniel, 167, 168, 232 
Delacroix, Eugene, ((257 
Democratic party, 288 
Democritus, 179 
Demosthenes, (253 
Descartes, 169, 183, 190 
Devonshire, duchess of, 217 
Dewey, John, 290 

Dialogue on the Tiro Chief World 
Systems (Galileo), 182 
Diana (Veronese), 85 
Dias, Bartholomeu, 123 
Dick, Sir John, (229 
Dickens, Charles, 262 
Diderot, Denis, 189, 191, 192, 193, 
207, (209, 210 
Diet at Worms, 147 
Diocletian, 7 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 267 
Dissection, 178, 183 
Divine Comedy (Dante), 15, 18, 19, 
79, 107 

Doge, wedding with the sea, (108 
Doges’ Palace, 105 
Dominican Order, 17, 89, 149 
Donatello, 79 
Donatus, 31 

Doors (Ghiberti), 90, (91; Witten- 
berg (church), (150 
Dore, Gustave, ((262 
Dourdan, Chateau de (Duo dc 
Berry), (62 

Drake, Sir Francis, 136, 139 
Drayton, Michael, 141 
Droit du seigneur, 42 
Drouais, Francois, ((199 
Drury Lane Theatre, 231 
Duns Scotus, 16 
Durante, James, 288 
Dutch, 164-180, 270 
Dutch East India Company, 166, 
168, 169 

Dutch paintings, 170-178 
Dwiglit, Timothy, 287 

East India House, 168 
Ebho, (26 

Eerasez I’infdme, 189 
Ellen, garden of, 36 
Education in monasteries, 31 
Eilward I, king of England. 55, 237 
Edward III. king of England, 79 
Edwards, Jonathan, 281 
Egiuont, Comtessc d’, 190 
Iii;yptinii culture, 2 
Eighteenth centur) England, 211- 
216 

Einstein, .Albert, 185 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, (51 
Eleanora, prince's of Portugal, 74, 

177 

Elir.abrth, queen of England, (138, 
139. 155, 1,57 
Ellis l-land, 2t!t> 

Elsinore, island of, 181 
Emerson, Ralph W’aldo, 289 
Emigration to U.S., 12(>8 
Emile (Rousieau), 207 
Empedocles, 179 

Enes chtpetlia, or Claiofed /tirjioo. 


ary of Sciences, .Iris and Trades 
(Diderot), 191, 207, (209. (210 
Engine, steam (1765), (2.59 
England; Bank of, (217; Church of, 
156, 157, 162; 18th century, 211- 
246; Norman invasion, 45; de- 
feat of the Spanish -Armada, 
(136, (137 

English Ambassadors Before King 
Mauro (Carpaccio). (117 
English Channel, (136, (137 
English Prince Takes Ideate of IBs 
Father (Carpaccio), (116 
English treaty with Spain, (139 
Enlightenment, Age of, 187.210 
Epicurus, 179 
Epinay, .Mme. d’, (198 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 79, 147 
Eratosthenes, 179 
Erechtheum, the, 1 
Eric the Rod, 121, 122 
Ericson, Leif, 121 
Esau and Jacob (Ghiberti), (91 
Essays on the Manners and Spirit of 
the Nations (Voltaire), 192 
E,ssex, Robert, carl of, 1.59 
Etampes, Chateau d’ (Due de 
Berry), (66 

Etaplcs, Lefevre d’, 147 
Ethiopia, 127 
Eucharist, The, (8 
Euclid. 184 
Eugenius IV, Pope, 74 
Euripedes, 3 
Euslachius, 183 
Evans. George Henry, 285 
"Everyman His Own Historian’’ 
(Carl Decker), 9 

Exchange, The Amsterdam, (161 
Executions After the Second of Mny 
(Goya), (256 

Exploration, Age of, 119-1 12 
Exsurge Dominr, 1 47 

Fahinn socialism, 288 

Fahriea (Vesalius), 182 

Factory Act of 1833 (England), 2(i3 

Fall of Rome, 7, 8, 15, 283 

Falloppius, 183 

Feast of Fools, 21 

Federalists, 285 

Felix A', Pope, 74 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, 12), 2.56 
Fermn, hishop of, (75 
Erie at Ramhimillet (Fragiinaril), 
(201 

Fete at Versailles, (191, (195 
Feudalism, 39*70 
Field nf tlie Cloth of Gold, (162 
Fielding. Henry, 232 
Fishers for Suds (van dc Venne) 
(1.52 

Flanders, (;!9. (130. (152 
Flemish (see FI. mdcrs) 

Flora (Hottii'elli), t'>7 

Florence, 79, (82. ltd, l!<l, W, l(i<> 

Florida, 134 

Fol, Jelmiinet |e, 58 

Foligno, Italy, 79 

Fond.aeo de’ 'redrsehi (\enite), 10.3 
Fond.u'o dr’ Turrhi tA'em'rr), It*.'! 
Forum (Home). (5 
Founding F.itberi 220, 270, 

271. 283, 2811 

Fat, Charles James, 2J)I, 2..8, 2t*, 
(239.212 

Frsr.oa.ird, Jrsn'Uonotr, ()20), 

1(20.5 

Ffanre, An.ilide. 2fi 
Fralilesi'-I. I’ielo ilelli, ()'"< 

Fr.im-is I. ling of fV.s!i.-e (li|s--liw., 
in honor) tl8, tio. (.50; (102 
Ft.inn< H. ling of I'f.iiue. 1.55 
I't.mlhn. Ileojjoiio, (25!. 281 
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KriUll?, lit 10*i 

Krcdcricl- 11, l-iiig of rriis<i;i. If!'), 

197, 120!!, 2ia 

Frcilcricl; 111, Holy Homnn em- 
peror, 7'1, t"f’> t"” 

Frederic!; Ill, elector of Saxonv, 
150, 151 

Frederick Henry, prince of Holland, 

102 

Frccma.'ons, ]\9~, 250 
Freilnirp in llrcispan, university at, 
j33 

French llevolntion, 193, 199, 220, 
247-253, 257 
Freud, Sigmund, 289 
Frohishcr, Sir Marlin, 136 
Fueger, Jacoh, 146, 167, 16!! 
Furniture, lillh century, 1220, 1221 

Cahricl, llalpli, 287 
Cainshorongh, Thomas, 11223 
Galilee, 5 

Galileo, 179, 180, 1181, 182 
Gallant Offtrinp, The (Jan Steen), 
1177 

Gamhling, 18lh centurv England, 
1216,217,242 
Gama, Vasco da, 124, 1127 
Cane nf SUltlrs, J (I’ieler de 
Hooch), 1175 
Gardiner, William, 1 11 
Garrick, David. 1231, 231 
Gnudeamus Ipitiir, 33 
Caul, 4 

Gaunt, John of, 123 
Geltruda, Sister, hurning of. 1161 
Geneva, Calvinism in, 118, 1,56 
Genoa, 75, 103 

George 1, king of England, 226, 239, 
240 

George 11, king of England. 210 
George 111, king of England, 217, 
218, 220, 2.39,’ 2 10, 21 1 . 283. 287; 
and family, 1213; .and (.lueen 
Charlotte, 1212 

George IV, king of England, 1212 
Germans, 8, 9 
Germany, 126 
Client, Belgium, 136 
Chil»erti, I.orcnzo, 90, 1191 
Cibl-on, Edward, 7, 1215, 217, 231, 
283 

Giche, Francesco, IflOO, 11161 
Gilded age, 286, 289 
Gillray, James, 11212 
Giorgione da Castelfranco, 109, 110, 
11112 

Giotto di liondonc, 90, 1192 11'93. 
109 

Giraffe Tarnde, The (Flemish 
tapestry), 1130 
Gironde (political parly), 252 
Gisre, George (llolhein), 1161 
Gladstone, \Villiam Ewart, 211, 267 
Glasgow & Garnkirk Hallway, gala 
opening, (260 

Glassmaking, medieval, 156; 

Venice, 105 

Gnupsson, Bishop Eric, 122 

Codkin, Edwin E., 289 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 283 

Gold Rush (1819), 285 

Golden Age of Hume, 5 

Golden Gate Bridge, 290 

(anthology of the 
Middle Ages), 13 
6nidsmith, Oliver, 231, 232 
mhalh, David and (Ghiherli), 191 
Oompers, Samuel, 286 

Edmond dc and Jules dc, 

Good Hope, Cape of, 123 
Gothic architecture, 15, 16, 17, 120, 


(lotlis, 8 

Coyn, Francisco ili\ tt2o6 
Go/7oI»\ HtMinyxo, t|yi; t|95 
Cradara Castle, Italy, 

Gnj/mm, T/if Unnnrnhlr 
(Gainjolmrongli), 

Gramonl, Mnic. do, 193 
Grand Canal (Venice)* 103, 105, 
tlOO 

Grand Khan, 124 
Gravitation, law of nnivcr^ial, UU 
Grrnt /;«5trrn, Flrainshiji, 261 
Groat leaU's 126 
Groat School of St. John tltc 
F.vanj:oh^t. 115 

Grrot n oatora, sIranHhip, 1261 
Grocer, opp. 1, 5, 7, 73; }<cionco, 179 
Greek yojdior (medallion), }2 
Greclev, llorare, 2115 
Greenland, 121, 122 
Gnanahatd, 124 
Guericke, Otto von, 103 
Guo'^riin, llerirand du, 39 
GiiiDolin, Or* Jo'-eph-lonnee, 249 
Guillotine, 1210. 219. 253, 251 
Gui*e, Due tie, tl90 
Guild }5v<!rm, metlieval, 16 
GtiildhalD, |.56, (57 
Ctitliirr's Tnttrh (Swift), (233 
Gtitenherp pre^^i, 79 
Gutierrer, Ft'tlro, 124 

//fjnf/z’m, TiVir of (van Ktii^d.acl), 
(172, (173 
Hapue, Tlir, 161 
Halher^tadt, hi«hop of, 146 
Haldinpham, 0irlMr<! dr, ((36 
Halley, Kdmund, 101 
H.illey*f fomrl, Nrw|nn*5 
calculation^ of. 106 
Ifftit Dnrinp th< Chase 
(Watteau), (203 
Handuirp. 122 

Hamilmn, Alexander. 205, 200 
Harprea\e<, jame«», 259, 263 
Hariol, Thomas, 131 
Harold, Saxon kinp. 41, 45 
Harxey. Sir William, 103, (101 
Ha^tinp**, Hattie of, 1, (41. (15 
Hatton, Sir Christopher, 139 
Hawkin«, Sir John. 136, 139 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 209 
Hay. Jolin, 200 
HepcI, Georp, 203 
Helen of Trov, 2; and Hari^, (02 
Hellenes 2 
Hellenic eidturr, 2, 3 
Helleni-lir culture, .3, 6 
Helhdand (hahradnr). 122 
Henry 11, kinp of Knpland, (51 
Henry HI, kinp of Franre, 107 
Henry V, kinp of Kiipkand, 123 
Hciirv VUI, kinp of Fnpland, 79, 
139, 157, ]62.'2.37 
Henrv the* Navipator, prince of 
iV/rtupal. (121, 123 
Henry, i^atrick, 209 
Heppeiwhite, Georpe, t(220, ((221 
Heraelidc«, 179 
Hercules, Ih'llars of, (36 
Hereford map (1200), (36 
Hermit, Peter the, 42 
Herrera, Antonio dc, 124 
Hervey, Honorable Felton, (229 
Herz, Henri, 206 
Hill, Thomas ((200, ((201 
Hitler, Adolf. 207 
Hoparth, William, ((240, ((241 
Hnthcin, Hans ((164 
Holland (aee Dutch) 

Holy Cross, relic of, 115 
Holy Mother (see Mary) 

Homer, 2, 3. 73, 109 
Homestead acts, 270, 205 


llanorahir Mrs, The 

(Gainslmrouph), (223 
Hooch, Pieter de, ((175 
Hooke, Uohert, 1B2, DM 
Hoover Dam (nouldor Dam), 290 
Horace, 5, 31, 73 
lloratius A 
Horse collar, 40 

Hor«eman (Greek sculpture), opp, 1 
Horsepower, 259 
Horses, The AV/twre und Care, of 
(.\eneas Piceolomiui), 79 
Uouhraken, Arnold, ((170 
House of Commons, 'Hie, 237*211, 
245 

House of I,ords, 237, 210 
Houses of Parliament, 2311, 240 
Hudson Hixer, 126 
Hume, David. 19H, 217 
Humors, (35 

Hundred Years* War, 79, 145 

Hhuh. «, 105. ion 

lluss, John, 145 
Huypeiis, (3ifisiian, 182 
H)p«osi«. (190 

Ireland, 121 
Hunt (Homer), 2, 3 
liiras, 126 
Inelomadoe. man. 31 
India, 124, 127, 227, 245 
Indian Ocean, 121, 127 
Indians (American). (120, (134, 
1159 

Indies (de Dry sketches), (132, (133 
Indonesia. 124 

]ndu»tria) llevolntion, 179, 220, 
252. 251. 2511.265 
Innoeent VIH. Pope. 88 
)m{tnsttinn, 109, 119. 182 
Institutes of the Chriaian Helipinn 
(Calvin). 118, 1.56 
Insurance, hepiiminp*. Udl 
Inxentions (.<ee ttl*n Science, 179* 
186); (122, (123, (179, (180, 
(182, (183, (209, (258, (259, 
(2f>0. (261 
Irci.md, 31 

Iron foundry (Weir), 278 
Ironworks, Schneider, (258 
Iroquois Indians, (159 
Isa!»clla (van dc Veime), (152 
Isabella, queen of Spain, 124 
Kola HeUa. Italy, 87 
Italian art, 72, 73. 75-78. 80-85, 90- 
100, 102, 110.118 

Jackson. Andrew. 281, 288, 289 
Jacoh and psaii (Ghiberti), (91 
Jacobins, 252, 253 
James 1, king of Fnpland, 139; (van 
de Venne), (152; (157 
James U. kinp of Fnplatul, 213, 237 
James VI, kinp of Scotland, 155 
James, Henry, 290 
James Hiver, Virpinin, 270 
Jensen, Zaehanas, 182 
Jeffers, Kohinsnn, 289 
Jefferson, Thomas, 270, 280, 284, 
285, 287 

Jenkins’ Far, War of, 245 
Jeremiah, (43 

Jerusalem, 5, 17, 36; Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s siepe of, (43; The New, 235 
Jesuits, 149, 150, (158, 159 
Jesus (see Christ) 

Jesw.s, Company of, 149 
Jesus, Society of {see Jesuits) 

Joan of Arc, 65 

John I, king of England, 51 

John VH, (14 

John Frederick the Magnanimous 
(Cranach, the elder), (151 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 216, 228, 




(230; and Hosuetl, 230, (231 
Joliet, Louis, 134 
Jonson, 8cn, 141 
Joshua at Jericho (Gliihcrli), (91 
Judea, 3 

Judgment, Last, (22; (Michelan- 
pclo), 99 

Julienne, M. and Mmc. dc 
(Watteau), (203 
Julius n, Pope, 99, 100 
Jully, Mmc. de, 191 
Jupiter, moons of, (180, 182 
Jus (Homan law), 4, 5 
Justinian, Code of, 5 

Kansas, 285 
Kant, Immanuel, 189 
Kensington Slone, 121 
Kentucky, 275, 285 
Keppicr, Johannes, 181, 184 
Ketham, Johannes dc, (34 
King James Hihle, 157 
"King” Lmhl, (263 
Knipiilhnnd, 39, (42, 46 
Knox, John, 118,^1.55 
Kos«uih, Louis, 256, 257 
Knidai Khan, 106, 107 

la, Ic (sre also under name follow'ing) 
Lilwador, 122, 126, (Garlicr), (128 
Lifayctte, Marquis ilc, 250 
Lagos, 123 

Lalcrncnl, St, Gabriel, (159 
Lambert, Mmc. dc, 198 
Laocorm, 73 
Laon Cathedral, 17 
l^tst Judpmcnl (Miehclangclo), 99 
Last Supper, The (da Vinci), 74 
Latin Hitdc, 31 

I^w courts, medieval, (54, (55 
Law, John, (197 
Law of the Twelve Tobies, 5 
Law, Homan, 4, 5 
Lawrence, Bishop William, 286 
Leeuwenhoek, Anton van, 182 
I/'ihnilz, Gottfried von, 193 
Leicester, Hohert Dudley, carl of, 
139 ■ 

Leiden, 177 

Lenin, Nikolai, 254, 266 
Leo HI, Pope, (16 
Leo X, Pope, 146, 147 
Leonardo da Vinci ((73, 79, 90 
Lepanto, llnttle of (Veronese), (118 
Leucippus, 179 
Levee rn masse, 252 
Lewis and Clark expedition, 275, 
281 

Lewis, Wyndham, 283, 284 
Liherty Lending the People 
(Delacroix), 257 
Lido, The, 108 
Liege, Belgium, 31 
Light, spectral composition of, 184 
Lilliput, island of, 233 
Limhotirp, dc (Pol Maloucl), 58, 
(t59.((68, 70 

Lincoln, Abraham. 270, (282, 288 
Linen Closet, The (Pieter de 
Hooch), (175 

Lippershey, Hans, 181, 182 
Liverpool and Manchester 
Hailroad, (258 
Livy, 5 

Lloyd’s of London, (217 
Locke, John, 192, 213, 214, 217, 

220, 287, 289 

Locomotives, early, (258, (259 
Logarithmic table (Napier, 1614), 

(183 

Lombards, 8, 17, 103 
London Bridge (Nicholas Visscher), 
(140 

London Company, 270 



Loredano family (Venice), tH" 
Loredano, Leonardo, fI02 
Lorenzo (de’ Medici) the 
Magnificent, 88, 89, f94, •t95 
Louis Vll, king of France, 42, 51 
Louis IX, king of France, fSO 
Louis Xn, king of France, 26, 49, 
50 

Louis XIV, king of France, fl^S, 
189, 192, 194, 195 
Louis XV, king of France, 189, 

192, t201, 252 

Louis XVI, king of France, 1248, 
249, 250, 251, 252 
Louis Philippe, king of France, 257 
Louisiana, territory, 270 
Lourche, the game of, f52 
Lovat, Simon Lord, trial of, 238 
Low Countries (see Dutch) 

Loyola, St. Ignatius de, 149, tl58 
Ludd, "King,” f263 
Lusiad, The (Camoens), 123 
Lusignan, Chateau de (Due de 
Berry), fOl 

Luther, Martin, tl45-148, 149, 

150, tl51, 181 

Luther’s Bible (title page), tl49 
Lutzelbourg, Mme. de, 191 
Luxembourg, Marechale de, 190 
Lydian culture, 2 

Macao, China, 124 
Macaulay, Thomas, 4 
Machiavelli, Niccold, 79, t88, 89, 
103 

Madison, James, 288 
Madonna (see Mary) 

Madonna (Raphael), f229 
Maelbrigte, 31 
Magdeburg, 146 
Magellan, Fernando, 124, 131 
Maggiore, Lake, 87 
Magna Charta, 51, 237, 286 
Magnus, Alhertus, 16, 17 
Mailly, Mme. de, 191 
Mainz, 79, 146 

Malaprop, Mrs. (Sheridan), 232 
Mall, The (London), f224 
Mallcry, Charles van, ttl58 
Malouel, Pol (de Limhourg), 58, 
tt59-68, 70 

Manhattan Island, Dutch acquisi- 
tion of, 169 

Mann, Sir Horace, t229 
Maps: 

.Africa, 16th century Spanish, 

tl20 

America, tl28 
Argentine coast, tl29 
Armada, Spanish, tI37 
Brazil, tl29 
C.aribbean area, tl29 
Hereford (1280), t36 
Labrador (expedition of 
Cartier), fl28 
Road map (4th century 
Roman), JO, f” 

Itohinson Crusoe (Defoe), t232, 
233 

Venice, flBl, tl05 
M.arat, Jean Paul, 2.50, 1252 
Marathon, 2 
Marchais, Mme. de, 198 
Marescotti, 79 
Marcuil, Bastard of, 39 
Maria Thcre^a, 195 
Marie Antoinette. 207, 249, 250 
Mark. St. (Tintoretto), fill 
Markland (Newfoundland), 122 
Marlborough, duchess of, (214, 
217 

Marlowe, 141 
Marne River, 203 
.Maripietle, Pere, 126. 134 


Mars and Penns (Veronese), fllS 
Mars, Champs de, t252 
Marshall, John, 288 
Martel, Charles, 1 
Martha’s Vineyard, 121 
Martini, Martino, flaO 
Martyrs, Christian, 6, 7, 159 
Marx, Karl, 254, t266, 270 
Mary, countess of Pembroke, tl40 
Mary (Stuart), Queen of Scots, 
148. tl54, 155 

Mary, Virgin, 7, 13, 14, 124, t26, 
(Madonna with Infant Jesus) 
t27, t28 

Maryology, t26, t27 
Masaccio, 90 

Maser, Villa, 82, t83, t85 
Mask of Quetzalcoatl, tl42 
Masons (see Freemasons) 

Massacre of the Innocents, The 
(Pieter Bruegel the younger), 
153; (Giotto), 93 
Mathematics (see also Science), 
t34 

Maurice, prince of Holland (van 
de Venne), tl52 
Mazzini, Giuseppe, 2.56 
McKinley tariff, 289 
Medici, de’: chapel, 79; Cosimo, 
t72; family, 79, 89; Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, 72, 74, 88, 89, 147; 
Lorenzo and relatives (Benozzo 
Gozzoli), JOd, t95 
Medicine (sec Science; Anatomy) 
Medieval period, 12-70 
Mediterranean Sea, 36 
Mchun Chateau (Due de Berry), 58 
Melanchthon, Philipp (Cranach the 
elder), 151 
Melun, castle of, 39 
Melville, Herman, 284, 287, 289, 
290 

Memoirs (Mme. D’Epinay), 198 
Mercury (Veronese), 84 
Mesmer, Anton, 196 
Methodism, 217, 234, 235, 284 
Methuen, Treaty of, 216 
Mexico, 126, 129, 131, 142, 285 
Michael, Archangel, t25, 96 
Michelangelo, Buonarroti, 79, 
tf90, 91, tt98, tW 109 
Microscope of Robert Hooke, tlB2 
Middle Ages, The Spirit of the, 
12-38 

Milan, 8, 103 

Miller, Alfred, tt274, tt275 
Milton, John, 146 
Mining, 19th century England, 263 
Mirabeau, 250, t253 
Mirandola, Giovanni Pieo della, 88 
Mirepoix, M.arcchale de, 190, 191 
Miseries of Courtiers, The (Aeneas 
Piccolomini), 79 
Missal (jeweled cover), tl2 
Mississippi Bubble, 197 
Mississippi River, 275 
Mississippi Valley, 126, 134 
Missouri election (Bingham), t276, 
t277 

Mohr Dick (Herman JtclviUe), 284 
Mocha, Arabia 131 
Mohammedans, 42, 123, 126 
Mona lisa (Leonardo dii Vinci), 74 
Monasteries and education, 31 
Monastery scribes, f30 
Monastery, Tavara (Sp.rin), 31 
Monroe Doctrine, 287 
Monroe, James, 287 
Montapi, Lady Mary, 1215, 217 
Montaigne, 181 
Montcalm, .Marquis de, 245 
Montesquieu, Baron de, 189, 191, 
198, 220, t253 
Montezuma, 126, 142 


Montgolfier brothers, 190 
Monte Cassino, 15, 17 
Moon, craters of, 182 
Moors, 27, 34 
More, Sir Thomas, 131 
Morley, Lord, 287 
Mormons, 285 

Moses (Ghiberti), t91; (Michel- 
angelo), t90; (Vezelay), t25 
Moslem invasion of Christendom, 

14 

Motion, laws of (N'ewton), 185 
Mount Badon, Battle of, 46 
Mount of Olives, t28 
Mountain (political party), 252 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 190, 
197, tl98 

Munitions factory, Schneider 
(France), 258 
Murano, Italy, 105 
Murray, Gilbert, 3 

Napier, John, 183 
Naples, 79 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 7, 105, 109, 
256, 1266, 270 
Narvaez, 134 
Nation, Carrie, 284 
National Assembly (France), 250 
Natural selection, 179, 267 
Nature and Core of Horses, The 
(Aeneas Piccolomini), 79 
Navigation 5, 121, tl22, ■tl23 
Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of 
Jerusalem, t43 
Negro equality, 289 
Neptune (Cellini), tlOO 
Nero, 5, 114 

Nesles, Hotel de (Due de 
Berry), 64 

Netherlands (see Dutch) 

Neveu de Rameau (Diderot), 191 
New Era, Hitler’s, 287 
New Ileloisc, The (Rousseau), 207 
New Jerusalem, The, f235 
Newmarket races (John Wooten), 
t226, t227 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 179, 182, 183, 
184, tl85, 186, 190, 192 
Nicaea, Council of, 8 
Niculandt, zVdriaen van, ttl62 
Niiia (ship), 124 
Noah (Ghiberti), t91 
Noailles, Vicomfc dc, 251 
Norman Conquest, Jl l, t t5 
Normandy, duke of, 51, t54 
Normans (1066), t44, t45 
Norse, 121, 122 
North Carolina, 134 
North, Lord, 218. t239 
Notre Dame Cathedral, 17 
Numerals, Arabic, t34 
Nuremberg, 31, 167 

Observatory (16lh century), flBO 
Ocean ?ca, 124 

Odo. bishop of Bayeux, t44, t45 
Occolainpadius, John (Cranach 
the elder), tl31 
Ohio, 274, ‘275 

Old ’re-lament scenes (Ghiberti), 
t91 

OlNier. .M.. 190 
Olympus Room of 4’illa Ma-er 
(Veronese), f8l, t85 
"On the Extinction of the \ eiieti.in 
Republic” (\4 ord-worth). 103 
Op(»o-ition, His .M.aje-ty's Loyal, 

241 

Oreeon, 285 

Orford, earl of, 2.38. 240 
Oripin of the Species (Darwin). 26( 
Or-eola H, Doge Pietro, lOH 
Orthodox Churrh of 


Constantinople, 8 
"Our Lady’s Juggler” (Anatolc 
France). 26 
Ovid. 5, 31, 73 
Oxford university, 16, 179 

Pacific Ocean, 124, 283 
Padua: .Arena Chapel, 93: Marsi- 
glin da Carrara, 103; University 
of, 183 

Paine, Thomas, 289 
Pain d'oro, 108 
P.ila7zo dei Contarini, 108 
Pamela (Samuel Richardson), 217, 
231, 2.32 
Papal bull, 147 

Paris, University of, 16, t,32. 33 
Parkes, Henry Bamfnrd, 286 
Parliament, medieval, fSa 
Parliamentary government, 236-241 
Parthenon. 1, 2 
Pascal. Blaise. 181, 183 
‘‘Passage to India,” 287. 290 
Pastoral Srmphony (Giorgione), 
tll2 

Patrick, St., 31 
Paul, St., 6, t7, 15, t29, 169 
Paul III. Pope, 148. floB 
Pax Romana, 4 

Pavilav at the Arsenal (Venice), 
tl09 

Peasants, medieval. 40, f tl, 42 
Peddling, medieval, 152 
Pembroke, Mary, countess of, fl lO 
Pendulum, 182 
Peninsula campaign, 236 
Pcrcstrcllo, Bartolomeu, 124 
Pericles, 2, fi 
Persians, defeat of, 2 
Persians, The (.Ac«chvhis), 3 
Peru, 126 

Peter. St., 6, 8, t2-l. 26 
Peter's, St., Cathedrid, 14 
Petrarch, 7.3, 108, 1 16 
Pevensey, t45 
Phidias. 2 
Philii> of .\|sacc, 39 
Philip (the Jiicolu’n), 253 
Philip H, king of .‘'pain, 146, 168 
Philippines, 126 

Philosnphine Natiiralis Prineipia Ma- 
thvmntien (Sir Isaac Newton), 
181, 185 

Phvsics, 18.3, 181 
Physiology, 183, 181 ^ 

Piazza San Marco (A’cuicc). 10.5, 
108, fil l, fllfi 

Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvanus, /4, 
t75.t78, 79 

Pircolomiui, .Andrc.a, t77 
Pico della .Mirandola, Giovanni, 88 
Pierlambcrti, Francesco, 103 
Pigafetta, Antonio, 124 
Pike, Zehulon, 285 
Pilgrims, Gantcrbiiry. f21: .Ma'-a- 
chu-etts, tl56 
Pinckney, Ghar)c«, 281, 285 
Pinta (“hip), 121 
Pinturicchio, Bernardino. 74, 
tt75.{t78 

Pi-.a, Ix*nning Tower of, 182 
I'ill, William (tbr elder, earl .4 
Ghath.im), 237, 211, 213. 211. 
215. t2l6 

Pitt. William (the younger), 23,, 

211 

Pin- H. Pope. t7«. "9 
Pin- HI. Po(o-. 77 
Pin- IV. Pope. 193 
I'i/.irro, Franei-eo, 12^, 

Pl.iee de la Riwohilion. Pari', t2ll! 
Plain ((o'lltical patty). 252 
Plain* of Abraham. t2!l. f2l.i 
I’lanik. Max. 185 
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t'\,\notary iimtinn, l.i'v!' of, Jf>l 
I’lantac-nol, iloiirv, 5i 
fiol.t. iLM l, t^l5 

I’lata, 1,1, cslioirv tli!9 
riaio. 2, r\ ml 
I’ltilarrli, 5 

VlymoiUh, 136, 137; c.irl of, 12i9; 
.lla''-., 136 

I’liralionta's, fill 
Poe, Eii^,ir Allan, 1169 
I’diliiTJ (Aqiiilaino), 31 
Poilirrf. Clialcaii lie (l)uc ilc 
Ri-rry), t(>5 

Policnar, MarquU ilc, 191 
Poliriano, .\nprlo, 79 
/W/wjT, The (Hopartli), 1210, 
till 

Polo family Ua\i'l«, tl0(i, 1107 

IN^lo, Malfoo, flOft 

Polo, Marrn, 1!0(i, 1107 

Polo, N'icolo, 1106 

Pompailour, Mmo. dr, PM. 199; 

1201, 201, 203, 20f. 

Pompry, I 

Pontiii‘ Pilair, .3 

Pony Eaprr-^, 2113 

Po]M*, Alexander, loO, 213, 217 

Pnpe<; 

Alexander \'I, 116. R9 
Calixlix 111, 79 
Eupenin? IV, 71 
Eclix V, 7 J 
Innneent VIII, 65 
Jidiu' 11, 99 
U-o 111,116 
la^o X, 116. 1 17 
Paul 111, MR. 1153 
Plu« 11, 173, 79 
Pill.* Ill, 77 
Piiif IV, 103 
Urlian II, 12 
Porree, Oillmrl de la, .33 
Porliip.il. 123, lUl, 127. 1.30, 1.^3 
Pniaioc*. 1131, 139 
PraRiie, 31 
Praxilcle*, 2 
Pre'lcr Joint, 120, 123 
Priam, 2 

Price, Kirliard, 233 
Primniern (lloitirelli), 197 
Priner, The (Macliiaxrlli), 79, 33, 
39, 103 

Principm (.N’cnlnn), 179, 131, 135, 
186 

Prinlina, Uen3i**anec, 79 
Pri-cian Caciarien-ik. 31 
Promontory Poini, L'l.ali, 1230,1231, 
285 

Prnlevtant Ucvidnlitin. 113.1.37, 162 
Ploleniaie sy.'-lctn, 132 
Ptolemy, Cl'audiii*, 131 
Pulleney, William, 210 
Punic Vi'ar.*, •! 

Puritanitm, 170 
Puritan*, 21.3 
Pytlica* of Matifilia, 121 

Quc*nay, Frani;ni«, 191 
Quclralcoatl, maM: nf, 1M2 

llailways; 

BoMon It Maine, 235 
Central Pacific, i2f!0, 1231, 285 
Enpli*!,, early, 1258,2.39 
Cla*pow & Garnlirk, 1260 
Liverpool and Mancltc^tcr, 1258, 
1259 

^ui-iville & Navhvilic, 235 
Union Pacific, 1280, 1231 
Kaleigli, Sir M'alier, 1139 

RunelagE Gardens, 1221. 1232 
B^pnael, Santi, |78 


family, 7') 
o\juTimfiil» 

Uavenna, i\ 

Hayinonfl, I'riMrr, 5) 

Hi'oaliii*, Inilo laijH'7 tic (Loyolr\)j 
149 

Herfininp fVnii.t ('ntKm)» 1^-9 
Ui-a Sra. 124 

Ut'furm Hill 2:17* 241 

Ilt’fornialiitn, 14:U1(>:^ 
luMl'luMUWl, '.U 
llt'im*! CallirdraU j20, 2(> 
JH'jiilir.-miJi %!m Uijn» 1tl74, 

111TH 

Hrmu**, 

Hrnai-'ianrr Man (s<*r Vruu't9» 
TMim 

HrpoMic of Virlur (Francf)* 2a3 
Hr|ml»)iran juriy, 2H^ 

IlfMilnlion, .\nu’ric,'\n, 21H, 220* 
212, 2:1); Krrnrh, I'U. )<)'), 220* 
2i:-2:>5, 2:iT: ImluMrial. 220, 
2.V2. 2.M, 2M1.2 (m; Uu-M.m. 2.71 
/V (laiprrniru'*), 
ini 

Hr\n\nliou‘', Afjr of, 2tT*26H 

Ur\ nnliU. Sir Jnviuia, tt2:U>, 2:U 
Hliinc Hi'rr, 1. 172 
Hi.dlo Hriilp* (Vcniri'l, 105 
HifliarO llorurOi* 1-inn (laon* 
lirarinlK 42. x'll 

HirH.u^l in (porlra\r<l Itv Havifl 
<^»rnVlK |2.'U 

Hirli.inUnn, Saimirl, 217, 251, 
252 

Kit!am). Ilv.irinlltr, tt20l 

100. 2.51, 251 
itijn, Krtnliramlt \.in, ttlOO, 

11171. ttITll 

Hioin, Itt'.l 

tUNiil. 153 

H<m« 1 40i rrninrv Unman, 16, 

t: 

Hnatuikr Nlam). 1.5 1 
Hnlirsjilrrrr, 250, 251, 255 

Crt/mr (Orfnr), 12:12 
rnpJ)i*, t250 

H'n4.\ Mnnninin-', 1271, 1275 
Itnlaiiil. Or.-itli of, 1 17 
S<mp of, 15, 79 
Hnin.in Ifpitm, 4 
/fnmnnrf n / (hr 79 
Hnm.iur'finc arclntfrlurr, 15, 17 
Hiinu', T:t, 74, 70, OH; Oouiir.ill of, 
7, H, 15. 2 H:i 

l)i‘'hn|« nf, H 

Homn.Oiln, Hr<»l)«fr, Inirning of, 
tiOI 

Honitihi-, .5 

Untmilvi*' an4 Ut'nuH, f t 
Hnim)lii«> An^n‘'n»In*'. H 

110000"^ alN*'* HatrloHf'M. 15, 17 
Hon^ou h, KranUin ]),. 211)1, 290 
Hnti-rvrit, Thriiiltirf, 201, 2HH 
UdHiiTs* I'il.’iirr lit’, 2.5:i 

J|mi*>**t*an, Joan Jacijiio, 1H9, 191, 

19 : 1 . 1207, 1255 

Hny.iI,Thc l.omlon), 1216 

Htifii*, «oiJ of \Vjllinin llic Con- 
fincror, 145 

H»i*‘4.7!r, Jacob van, 11172, 11173 
2.54, 2H;C 2H7 

Sfirrrfi timl Vrnfanr. Love (Tillnn), 

1112 

Sapes, 121, 123 

Saint Catbctlral (see under 

Catbcilrals) 

St. CecHiti (liapltacl), 90 
St. Jnsl, l.nnis tie, 253 
St. !-a\N fence Hiver, 129 
St, Mary’s of Hetbleliem hospital 
(He.nain), 2J7 
Saintt‘‘diapeIIc, 164 


Saints: 

Harry (lie Hisltop, 13 
Hernartl of Clairvanxt I 6 , 121 
Hrcntlnn, 121 
Hriilp't, 31 

(!allierine of Siena, 17H 
f.ofuinlian, 31 
Denis, 191 
rram'is Xavier, 159 
Cabriel I.alentont, 1159 
Call. 31 

I;:natins ile l.ovola, 149, 11.50 
Je.in tie Hrebeuf, 1159 
John the Kvan^’elisi, 129, 115 
Mark, 1111 

Tan!, 6 . 17, 15, 129. 169 
Veter. 6 . H, 124,26, 129 
Srolbinns, 13 

'flnonas Atjiiin.is, 13, 115, 17, 18, 
169 

UfMila. 1117 
Victor. 17 

Saint*' Calenifar (I 6 %rtnpie 5 e), 1123 
S.tiami’'. 2, 3 
Sali^. Jaenpo tie, 1115 
Salle. Sienr Hobert la, 126, 134 
Salon t'f the Cofntes>.c 4c St. Hris- 
vnn. 119H 

Salons. 190, 191, flVH 
Sxnxuri /oAnnifj, The l.xfe of (Hos- 
n^cHK 230 

Sanr!>r/, Ht»4ripi. 124 
San M.ireti. Via/za {Venice), !05, 
urn; (Hellini). 1114, 1115 
San Salv.tilor, 124 
Snnfn Mtxrxn (vlup), 121 
.‘^ar.iren, 17 

S.Onrn (\ eroiifc), 185 

S.tnl {'ce Vatil) 

S.mmer, Chateau tie {Due tie Hcrry), 
67 

Sanvij;n\, Herthier tie, 1251 
SaNtiie, Dm: tie, .58, 67 
Saxtmarola, Cifolatno, 189 
Sa\t'n»', )!, 17, 1 15 
Scheliil 172 
Sebneitler irotnsork-, 1258 
Srhnr/, Carl, 283, 281 
Seh>'art;re, Johanni 11156 
Srienee, 179-186 
l^et'pes trial, 267 
Srotlnnns, St., 1.3 
Setiilatnl, ami Vrotesiant Keforma- 
tion, 155 

Scot', Mary, Quoen of, M 8 , jlSl, 
15.5 

Scotti*-, I)nn«, 16 

Seulpliire; fl, ti-1.5, 121, f25, 
178. 187, 190, 1110 
"Sea-born City, 3‘hc’’ (Wnire), 109 
Sena!n‘’ VopuUisi|ue Uomaiuis 
(SVgU). 4 

Srixtinxental Jofirn<y (I.anrencc 
Sterne), 232 

Serapi‘-fsiv*ffortis (Afcxanilrlne 
rtiH), 7 

Serftlom, 10, 41, 42 
Seven Years’ War, IfiO, 245, 246 
Sewanl, William IL, 287 
Sforra family, 79 
Sfor/a, l.mlovicf*, 89 
Sbake‘'peare, 73, 141, 231 
Sheba, 9 neen of, 196 
Slieraloti furnilnrc, 1221 
Sheridan, Hiehani, 2.31. 232, 237 
Sherman Antitrust act, 286 
Ship (16lh centviry), 1125 
Sicily, (juecn of, 51 
Sidney, Sir VhiJip, 1140. Ml 
Siena, Bernardino da, 74 
Siena, Insiiop of, 177 
Sie-na, festivals, 74; toxvn of, 75, 

177 

SiliioucUes, 1222 


Sisline Chapel (fresco detail), 198, 
199 

Si/iec/Dind Jf’firixe/ord Families, 1222 
Shi(tlcs,A Game of (Viclcr 6c\\or>ch)t 
1175 

Shivery, Homan, 5 
Slitie niio (1635), 118.3 
Slnms oflamdon (Dore), 1262 
Smart, Christojdicr, 217 
Smith, Adam, 231, 2.54, 285 
Smith, Captain John, 141 
Sneini ContrnW (Knnsscau), 193, 207 
Society of Jesus {sec also Jesuits), 
149, 158, 159; confirmation by 
Hope Haul III, 1158 
Socrates, 2 

Solar system (acr Science) 

Solomon, 191, 96 
Solomon anti the queen of Sheba 
(Ghiberti), 191 

Foland, 13, 79 
Sophocles, 3 
SorI)on, Hohert tie, 33 
Sorimnne, 3.3 
Soto, Hernando de, 134 
South America, 124 
South Sea Unhide, 239 
Soviet cornmunisrn, 290 
Spain, 124, 126, 1.36, 137, 168 
Spanish'American War, 289 
Spanish Armada, 1136 1137 
Spanish treaty >vilh Knghmd, 1139 
Sftartaens the Gladiator, 5 
Spencer, Herbert, 267 
Spenser, Ktlmund, 141 
Spice Islands 101 
Spinnij);; jenny, 1259, 260 
Sjxiril of (hr /.niei, 77ir (dc 
iMontesqiuVij), 119, 220 
Sposftlizio //, 1108 
Stalin, Joseph, 251, 266, 287 
Stamp Act (Hritish), 218 
Stainiish, Miles, 1156 
Stanford, Leland, 1280 
Star CImmher (Unjjianti), 237 
''Star-Spanplcd Hanitcr, 'riic,*' 284 
Statc^Gcncral (rrance), 250 
Sl.iies' rights (llnited States), 288 
Steamships, advent of, f261 
Steel (hiverpnoi rolling mill), 1264 
Steele, Sir Kicharil, 217 
Steen, Jan, 11177 
Sleplicnson, George, 259 
Stephenson locomotive, 12.58, f259 
Sterne, Liurenre, 232 
Stock exchange, origin in Antwerp, 
168 

Stnart, Henry (Lord Darnley), 155 
Stuarts, 213 
Stnhhs, George, 1f226 
Sullivan, J. IV. N. (Newton’s 
l)i<'grajdier), 184 

Sttmnia <ontra Grntiles (Aquinas), 
18 

Siimmn Tfxrofogica (Aquinas), 18 
Sumner, William Graham, 289 
Sunspots, 182 

"Survival of the fittest," 179, 267 
Swift, Jonathan, 217, 228, 233 
Siring', The (Fragonard), 1204, 1205 
Symonds, John Addington, 79 
Syphilis, 131 

Taine, Hippolylc, 172 
Talamotie, town of (Finturicchio), 
175 

TalJien, Mmc., 1253 
Tapestries, 144-150, 1130 
Tarqnin family, 4 
Tavara monastery, 131 
Tea, 1133 

Telescope, Galileo’s, 1180, 182; 
Huygens’, 179; invention of, 181, 
182 



Tellus (Cellini), flOO 
Tempest, The (Shakespeare), 141 
Temple, Sir William, 164, 169 
Ten Commandments, 5, t25 
Tencin, Mme. de, 191 
Ter Borch, Gerard, ffl76 
Terror, Reign of (see French 
Revolution) 

Texas, 285 

Textile mill, early, t260 
Thames River (Canaletto), t224, 
f225; (Visscher), fl40 
Theatre d’Eau (sculpture gallery); 
t87 

Thermometer, invention of, 182 
Third Estate (France), 250 
Thirty Years’ War, 146 
Thomas, St. (see Aquinas) 

Thoreau, Henry David, 284, 289 
Tiberius, Emperor, 5 
Tintoretto, 109, 110, tfUl 
Titian, 79, 109, 110, ttll2, t229 
Tobacco, 139, 141 
Toilet of Venus, The (Boucher), t206 
Tom Jones (Henry Fielding), 216, 
t232 

Tools (Diderot’s Encj'ctopedia), 209 
Torricelli, Evangelista, 183 
Torture by lair, t54 
Toscanelli, Paolo, 124 
Toynbee, Arnold, 283 
Treaty of Westphalia, 162 
Treaty of England with Spain, tl39 
Trebizond, archbishop of, 103 
Tree of Life (Methodism), t235 
Trent, Council of, 148, flSS 
Treves, 8 

Triana, Rodrigo de, 124 
Trinity, The, 7, 8 
Tristram Shandy (Sterne), 232 
Triumphant Democracy’ (Andrew 
Carnegie), 284 
Troy, 2 

True Cross, story of, t96 
Tudors, Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth, 237 

Tuileries, Palais de, tl95 


Tulp, Professor Nicolaes 
(Rembrandt), tl78 
Turgot, Anne Robert, 191, 283 
Turks, 42, 79, 118, 123 
Turner, Frederick Jackson, 286 
Twain, Mark, 289 
Tyburn hangings (London), 216 
Tycho Brahe, 180, JlBl 

Uffizi Gallery, Florence, f228, t229 
Ultima Thule, 121 
Unicorn Hunt (tapestries), fdS-fSO 
Union Pacific Railroad, t280, t281; 
285 

United States of America, 10, 268- 
291 

Urban II, Pope, 42 
Urbino, duke of, 89 
Ursula, St. (Carpaccio), tll7 
Utopia (Sir Thomas More), flSl 

van, von (see also under name fol- 
lowing) 

Vandals, 8 
Vatican, 14, 98 
Vecellio, Tiziano (see Titian) 
"Venetian Republic, On the Extinc- 
tion of the,’’ (Wordsworth), 103 
Venice, 101-118 
Venus, phases of, 182 
Venus, The Toilet of (Boucher), t206 
Verdict of the People (George Caleb 
Bingham), t277 
Vermeer, Jan, ttl71 
Veronese, Paolo, 82, 

ttl09, 110, tfllS, tfllS 
Verrazano, Giov'anni da, 126 
Verrocchio, Andrea, ttUO 
Versailles, tl92, tl93, tl94, tl95 
Vesalius, Andreas, 182, 183 
Vespucci, Amerigo, 126, 131 
Vezelay, Abbey of, t24, t25 
Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith), 232 
Victor, St., 17 

Victoria, queen of England, 241, 
265, t267 
Vienna, 31 


View of Haarlem (van Ruisdael), 
tl72, tl73 

Viking "dragon ships,” t44, f45 

Vikings, 121 

Villa d’Este (Rome), 86 

Villa Maser, t83-t85 

Vincennes, forest of, t70 

Vinci, Leonardo da, tt73, 74, 79, 90 

Vinland, 121, 122 

Virgil, 5, 18, 31 

Virgin Mary (see Mary) 

Virginia, 134, 135 
Virginius, 4 
Visconti family, 79 
Visscher, Nicholas, tfldO 
Voltaire, Francois de, 189, 191, 192, 
193, 197, 198, t208, t253 
Vulcan (Veronese fresco), t84, t85 

Wales, prince of (later George IV); 
t242 

Walled town and castle, t52, t53 
Walpole, Horace, 198, 216, 218, 236 
Walpole, Sir Robert, 217, 218; 

t236, t237, 239, 240, 241 
War of Jenkins’ Ear, 245 
Wartburg, Luther at, 148, flSO 
Washington, D. C., (Capitol dome); 
1283 

Washington, George (Joseph 
Wright), t271, 285, 288 
Water organ (Villa d’Este), (86 
Watereuzen (pirates of North Sea); 
tl66 

Watt, James, tt259 
Watteau, Antoine, tt203 
Wealth of Nations (Adam Smith); 
254 

Webster, John, 141 
Wedding of the doge and the sea; 
tl08 

Wedgwood family (George Stubbs); 

t226; Josiah, 226; Sarah, 226 
Weir, John Ferguson, tt279 
Wesley, John, 217, t234 
West, Benjamin, ff244, tt245 
Westminster Abbey, 51, 184 


Westminster Hall, t238 
Westphalia, Treaty of (1618), 162 
White, John, ttl34, ttl35 
While Slaves of England, The, (263 
Whitefield, George, 217, (234 
Whitehall (London), 237 
Whitehead, .Mfred North, 179 
Whitman, Walt, 287, 289, 290 
Wigs (Diderot’s Encyclopedia), (210 
Wilkes, John, (239, 241 
William 1, duke of Normandy, 1, 
(44, (45 

William 111, king of England, 239; 

and Mary, 213 
William of Champeaux, 16 
William, duke of Aquitaine, 51 
Wilson, Woodrow, 287 
Winchester College, (33 
Wittenberg, 145; church doors, 
(150; Luther at, 147, 148 
Wolfe, General James, (244, (245 
Woman Weighing Gold (Vermeer), 
(171 

Wooten, John, ((226, ((227 
Wordsworth, William, 103, 109, 
251 

"World Turned Upside Down,” 273 
Worms, Diet at, 147 
Wright, Carroll D. (commissioner 
of labor, 1902), 286 
Wright, Joseph, ((271 
Wycliffe, John, 145, 148 

Xavier, St. Francis, 159 
Xerxes, 2, 3 

Y, arm of Zuider Zee, 166 
York, England, 31 
Yorktown, Virginia, 251, 270, (272, 
(273 

Zanzibar, 124 

Zoffany, John, ((227, ((228, ((229, 
((243 

Zuider Zee, (166 

Zwingli, Huldrcich (Cranach the 
cider), 147, (151 
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